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COVER DESIGN BY CLARENCE P. HORNUNG 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF BUTLER BRANDS 
Standardized Paper 
DOMESTIC 
J. W. Butler Paper Company, Chicago Southwestern Paper Company, Dallas 
Standard Paper ° 


Sierra Paper Company. Los Angeles 
Pacific Coast ete = | 

Rapids - San Francisco 

Mississippi Valley Paper Co., St.Louis Pacific Coast Paper Company, Fresno 

Missouri-Interstate Paper Company - « Seattle 

Kansas City Endicott PaperCompany. Portland 


Patten Company, Ltd., Butler American Paper Company 
: New York, Chicago, San Francisco 











“Neighborly Selling” 


The list of houses shown above serve far more than 


the function of supplying Butler Papers to printers 
throughout the country. They constitute a system: of 


contact with the needs and problems of those who 
print upon paper—a localized, neighborly, humaniz- 


ing arrangement, by which the performance of the 


paper on the presses may be checked, and new 
conditions and new requirements may be met with 
new papers if the demand arises. 


Standardized Values 


—are the result. These houses are able to supply 
everything in paper for the printer—of a known, 
established, standardized quality which means maxi- 


mum value in each paper bearing the Butler name. 


Creative Help 


—to printers and users of Direct Advertising is also 
being furnished this year by a series of folders, broad- 
sides, books and other advertising literature, published 


and issued by the houses of this list, in the interest of — 
more effective and more productive use of paper in 


creating sales. 


BUTLER PAPER CORPORATIONS. 
SAN FRANCISCO, 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Systems Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 








Systems Bond differs from 


all-rag bond papers much less in 


quality than in cost. Judge it by 
samples: price-lists only tell the price 


Systems Bond Distributors 


ALBANY—W.H. Smith Paper Corporation NEW HAVEN—A. Storrs & Bement Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company NEW YORK—J. E. Linde Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Dobler & Mudge Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Carter, Rice & Co., Corp. OMAHA—Carpenter Paper Company 

A. Storrs & Bement Company PHILADELPHIA—A. Hartung & Company 
BUFFALO—The.Disher Paper Company Riegel €& Company, Inc. 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company PORTLAND, ME.—C. H. Robinson Company 

The Paper Mills Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 

CINCINNATI—The Chatfield & Woods Company QUINCY, ILLINOIS—Irwin Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company RICHMOND— Virginia Paper Company 
DES MOINES—Pratt Paper Company ROCHESTER—Geo. E. Doyle Paper Company 
DETROIT—The Union Paper & Twine Company SALT LAKE CITY—Carpenter Paper Co. of Utah 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
HARRISBURG—Johnston Paper Company SEATTLE—American Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY—Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne SPRINGFIELD, MASS.—The Paper House of N. E. 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company ST. LOUIS—Beacon Paper Company 
MILWAUKEE—E. A. Bouer Company ST. PAUL—E. J. Stilwell Paper Company 
MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
NASHVILLE—Clements Paper Company WASHINGTON—Virginia Paper Company 
NEWARK~—J. E. Linde Paper Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


Export—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc., 60 Pearl St., New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E, C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States Envelope Company, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J. C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 


EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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No More Tribute Paid to Make-Ready 


No time consuming patch-work to be done. No disgruntled 
pressman, no controversy with engravers and electrotypers. 


The Type-Hi Disc Planer 


harmonizes the atmosphere of the composing room and pressroom. All cuts brought 
up to standard by this simple machine. All you have to do is to lay the plate in 
the machine and turn the handle, the machine does the rest. 





Eiiher hand or 
power driven. 





Exclusive Export Agents: PARSONS TRADING COMPANY. New York — London 


TYPE-HI CORPORATION SYRACUSE, NEW YORK, U.S. A. 




















Steel Stools and Chairs The INLAND PRINTER 
for PRINTERS Vol. 71, No.2 Haney Huzaun, Editor May, 1923 


The most practical and economical Published Monthly by 
stools and bindery chairs are those THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
made from steel. We make a large Sh S Chi 
line in a variety of heights and will 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, U. S. A. 
ue 10a 








gladly send our new catalog No. 23 New York Advertising Office, 41 Park Row 


on request. It also contains other 
printer’s equipment in steel. 











TERMS— United States, $4 a year in advance; single copies, 40c. 
Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5a year; single copy, 50c. 


An gle Steel Stool Company Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoftice at 


Plainwell, Michigan Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879. 





























“The Way to Better Binding” 


With a machine that will strip side-stitched school books, end sheets, 
library and tight joint end sheets with the cloth joint visible; half 
bound and full-bound end sheets; reinforces side stitched or 
sewed paper-covered catalogs between cover and outer sections; 
reinforces in the center of sections; strips tailor sample books; will 
hinge or guard folded maps or double page adver- 
tising matter; will apply a strip of paper or cloth 
to the backs of tablets, quarter-bound check 
books, pocket checks, composition books, drafts, 
tariffs; in fact it will strip any style of side- 
stitched books which have flat backs, or any style of 
saddle-stitched books which have sharp or convexed 
backs. This machine will put a strip from % inch to 3 
inches wide in the center of any size sheet up to 28 inches, 
or it will take cardboard and tip a strip of cloth or paper 
on the end. It will reinforce loose leaf index sheets. The 
machine will strip both the end sheets and outer sections of 
blank books after they are sewed; it will accommodate a 
book 1% inches thick. The maximum thickness for back 
stripping is 1 inch. 












Why not write, or send in 
samples of your complicated 
stripping? We will show you 
how to make a tremendous 
saving. 


As a money maker the machine can not be excelled 


The Brackett Stripping Machine Co. Topeka, Kansas 
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Every order for Intertype matrices is counted and 
double checked before leaving the Factory, to insure 
accuracy. While such precautions may seem unnec- 
essary, we find it pays because occasionally it pre- 
vents an error which might mean loss of time and 
money to an Intertype user. 
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Millions of Mats” 


Your future as well as present needs have been 
planned for in the Intertype Factories. Large 
stocks of parts, and millions of Intertype mat- 
rices, including thousands of different charac- 
ters, are kept on hand for prompt shipment to 
Intertype users. You can depend upon Inter- 
type Service, for in providing ample stocks of 
supplies, as well as in the design of Intertype 
machines, we have built and are constantly 
building for the future. 


Intertype Corporation 


General Offices, 50 Court St., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


New England Sales Office, 49 Federal St., Boston 
Middle Western Branch, Rand-MecNally Bldg., Chicago 
Pacific Coast Branch, 560 Howard St., San Francisco 
Southern Branch, 169 Madison Ave., Memphis 
Canadian Agents: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toronto 
British Branch, Intertype Ltd., 

15 Britannia St., King’s Cross, London, W. C. 1 


| 


This advertisement was set throughout on an Intertype, in Kennerley with Cloister Bold and Century Expanded with Century Bold. 
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Guaranteed to print at UPHAM 


a speed of 6000 per hour Sheet ‘Kotar 





PRESS 


Doing “the Work of Special Presses” 








What We Mean 
by the 


4: to 1 Ratio 


Example: On 60 revo- 
| lutions of the cylinder, 
a flat-bed press prints 
30 sheets. On 60 revo- 
lutions of the cylinder, 
the UPHAM PRESS 
prints 120 sheets—four 
to every one printed 
on a flat-bed. 
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Printing contracts that otherwise would have involved web rotary presses 
are now done efficiently and profitably on Upham Sheet Rotary Presses. 


If contracts are to be renewed, but with changes in specifications as to size 
of page, or size, grade, or finish of paper, the owners of Uphams are prepared. 


If renewals are not obtained or desired, the Uphams stand ready for other 
work, whether of the same kind or radically different. _ 


The Upham Press is as adaptable to miscellaneous printing as a flat-bed 
and equals it in quality of presswork — while its output places it in the 
web-press class for production. 


Web presses will not print coated paper—The Upham Will. 


The Upham Press is a conservative investment in printing machinery. 
Before any web rotary press is contracted for, fullest information should 
be obtained as to the advantages of the Upham. 








United Printing Machinery Co. 


83 BROAD STREET 38 PARK ROW 604 FISHER BLDG. 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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By Direct Comparison 


By direct comparison the Linograph has 
proven itself to be the most efficient line- 





casting machine on the market today. 


To succeed in the face of unscrupulous 
competition; to command a place in an 
almost monopolized market; to overcome 
deep-rooted prejudice; and to sweep aside 
all the propaganda spread against it, is 
definite evidence that the Linograph has 
true merit. 


This merit was only discovered by direct 
comparison—part for part—action for 
action—product for product—and service 














THE LINOGRAPH for Service. 


THE OPERATOR— looking for ease of operation, simple and almost effortless 
magazine changes, and accessibility of shifts and changes—chooses the 
Linograph. 


THE MACHINIST—looking for simplicity of construction, mechanical per- 
fection, and ease and stability of adjustments—chooses the Linograph. 


THE OWNER —looking for low cost of upkeep, efficiency of operation, and 
maximum production—increases and insures his profits by choosing the 
Linograph. 


There are Linographs near you. See them and conduct your own investigation. 
Make your own comparisons. If there isn’t a Linograph in your immediate 
vicinity, send for our descriptive catalog and study it. 


The Linograph Company 


Davenport, Iowa, U.S. A. 


EUROPEAN AGENCY WESTERN AGENCY AUSTRALASIA 


Etablissements Pierre Verbeke 429 Sacramento Street Parsons & Whittemore 
Brussels, Belgium San Francisco, Cal. 299 Broadway, New York 
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Perfected Results 


Pevfection is attained by 
having the essential 
matevials vight and ever 
after taking infinite pains 
regarding details and ex- 
ecution. Competent observers 
claim distinct advantages 
when genuine “Lead Mould’ 


| duplicate electros are used 


LEAD MOULD ELECTROTYPE FOUNDRY 


504W24%Street INCORPORATED New York, N.Y. 


Plate Makers to the Graphic Arts 
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*“‘DEXTER PILE FEEDERS— EIGHTEEN YEARS OLD—~WORKING AS WELL AS WHEN PURCHASED” 








THE W. S. GILKEY PRINTING COMPANY 


TER. AIM 


Sept, 6, 1912. 








Dexter Folder Co,, 
Philadelphia) 


Gent lement- 


We beg to advise that 8 
new Dexter Feeding Machine recently 
installed by us is beyond our expecta- 
tions, This machine has done all and 
even more than you guaranteed it to do, 
and as evidence of our satisfaction of 
the same, we are enclosing you today 
an order for four more of these machines, 


Yours truly, 
THE W,S, GILKEY PRINTING CO, 


a 


. 
General Manager, 


jw. © enney sauna Cacoweny wa cme 
Vice Paasoeny at © 4. vam 
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THE W.S.GILKEY 


RAILROAD AND 


Fn-Feuw Forms AND BLA 


y[December 21, 1922 
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Dexter Folder Conpuny 
2U Most 23d Ste, 


Neu York City. 
Dear Sirs: 
With rcfo-ende to your letter of December seven. 
We wish to advise that the now Dexter Foldor 
recently purohased by us is giving entire satis- 
faction. 
We have some of your Peeders ranging from fifteen 
to oighteen years old which ere doing'splendid 
roristfation work, and seen to be working as +ell 
today as when first purchased. 
Vo run any stock from Onion Skin to Tagboard on 
those Feeders, end tho work is always very catis- 
Pnctor ye 

Yours very truly, 


THR W. S. GILKEY PRINTIUG COMPANY. 











One Machine in 1904 








NERS OF AND LICENSEES UNDER U.@ LETTERS PATENTS 
(TS SYSTEM INTERCHANGE ANO WNEEL REPORT FORMS 
ALTO C1. KEY OGDEN PATENT 


— Thirteen Today! 

















Showing number of Dexter Automatic Feeders in the plant of W.S. Gilkey Printing Co. each year since their first purchase: 





12444 4 4 4 = 5 





1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 TODAY 
ae > ae ae ae ae Pa a oe © 13 








Their September 6, 1912, letter, writ- 
ten eight years after the purchase of 
their first Automatic Feeder, states: 


(¢We beg to advise that the new 
Dexter Feeding Machine recent- 
ly installed by us is beyond our 
expectations. This machine has 
done all and even more than 
you guaranteed it to do, and 
as evidence of our satisfac- 
tion of the same, we are enclos- 
ing you today an order for 
four more of these machines. 93 





Their latest letter, dated December 21, 
1922, says in part: 


(¢We have some of your Feeders 
ranging from fifteen to eighteen 
years old which are doing splen- 
did registration work, and seem 
to be working as well today 
as when first purchased. We 
run any stock from Onion Skin 
to Tagboard on these Feeders, 
and the work is always very 
ee ” 





The time you spend reading the new booklet, Extra Cylinder Press Profits, will pay you thousandsof per- 
cent interest, because this booklet is a composite story of profitable experiences of plants throughout the 
world with their Dexter and Cross Automatic Feeders. The reading will show youthe EX TRA PROFITS 
you can realize on your presses. A card or short note will bring a copy of this limited edition to you. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY, 28 West 23rd Street, New York 
CHICAGO * PHILADELPHIA « BOSTON <« CLEVELAND «< ST. LOUIS 
Agents) HARRY W. BRINTNALL, San Francisco & Los Angeles E. G. MYERS, Dallas, Texas DODSON PRINTERS SUPPLY CO., Atlanta, Ga. 


Feeders ~ Folders ~ Stitchers « Cutters « Bundling Presses 
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Hamilton Saw-Trimmer Cabinet 


No. 15741 


It’s poor economy to invest in expensive machinery and tools with- 
out providing adequate facilities for their care when not in use. 
Our cabinet provides a place for everything in convenient arrange- 
ment; a Work-Bench and Storage Cabinet combined; adequate 
facilities for storage of all tools and parts; a necessary auxiliary to 
what is today universally recognized as essential equipment of the 
modern printing plant. 





Above cabinet is made both in steel and DETAILS: 


_ Size of top, 2534x2534. Three sides enclosed 
wood. No. 15741 (steel); No. 5741 Pe Sore ere oe ee 
574 ( )5 4 Two drawers, 934 x2014x4 in. inside, and three 


(wood). Accommodates all Saw-Trim- drawers 934x 2014x 15¢ in. inside. 


mer tools and parts including the Router Cupboard at bottom (left) 24 in. deep with three 
i : é adjustable shelves, and compartment at right 105 
and Jig Saw. A cabinet that will be used x 2324 x24 in. for Router and Jig Saw. 


every day, should last a life-time, and, Height to top of working surface, 381 in. 
ineaalled. will be considered indie. SO% St OT M4 27=2 tn. 
once installed, W Finish: Wood, antique; Steel, olive green baked 


pensable. enamel. 
Manufactured by 


The Hamilton Manufacturing Company 


TWO RIVERS, WISCONSIN 
Eastern House, RAHWAY, N. J. 





Hamilton Goods are For Sale by all Prominent Type Founders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Je the Identity and Source of 
the Paper you 8w/and Specify 








INDIA 





\ 


WESTVACO\, \ 
Distributor WH 

will give SYou complete 
information in regard to the organization 
and the pulp and paper manufacturing . 
equipment making WESTVACO BRANDS 








The Mill Price List 


Distributors of 


Westvaco Mill Brand Papers | 


Manufactured by West Virginia Pulp & Paper Co. 


Atlanta . 


Augusta, Me. 


Baltimore 
Birmingham 
Boston . 
Buffalo . 
Chicago 
Cincinnati . 
Cleveland 
Dallas 

Des Moines 
Detroit . 
El Paso . 
Houston 
Kansas City 
Milwaukee . 
Minneapolis 
Nashville 
New Haven 
New Orleans 
New York . 
Omaha . 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh . 


Providence . 


Richmond, V a. 


Rochester 
St. Louis 
St. Paul 


Washington, D. C. 


York, Pa. 


G9 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 
Bradley-Reese Company 
Graham Paper Company 
The Arnold-Roberts Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 
The Chatfield & Woods Company 


. The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Carpenter Paper Company 


The Union Paper & Twine Company 


Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 
Graham Paper Company 

The E. A. Bouer Company 
Graham Paper Company 

. . Graham Paper Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 
. Graham Paper Company 


; West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company 


Carpenter Paper Company 

. Lindsay Bros., Incorporated 
. The Chatfield & Woods Company 
. The Arnold-Roberts Company 

. Richmond Paper Company, Inc. 
The Union Paper & Twine Company 
. Graham Paper Company 

. . . Graham Paper Company 

. R. P. Andrews Paper Company 

. R.P. Andrews Paper Company 








I 
i 


























BRIEF LIST ST 

THE PUBLICATIONS OF BRIEF LI mn BRIEF LIST 

Seer b= D BOOK COMPANY THE PUBLICATIONS OF 
3 August 1922 baa ae WORLD BOOK COMPANY 


1 August 1922 





Folding an 80-Page 
Booklet in One Form 
on the Cleveland 


BOVE is a simple, yet graphic illustration of what you can 
do when you have a Cleveland Folding Machine in your 
bindery. See how easily an 80-page booklet is handled. First 
you have the type matter printed in one form on the press, folded in gang 
formation on the Cleveland, cut, inserted, cut again and inserted—one 
printing, one folding and two inserting operations completing the job. 








This is booklet production placed on a For speed, accuracy, simplicity, labor 
basis that is profitable to you, that and money saving—sheer all-round 
helps you give your customers quick excellence in folding —the Cleveland 
service, that permits you to “make F olding Machine enables you to get 
the grade” on their rush jobs—and the maximum in results. 


makes them think of you asa printer Write for our catalogue and literature 
with a first class organization. describing other desirable features. 


NOTE— The Cleveland will fold anything that 
any other folder can fold. 


[He [ EvelAND faloInG Macyine[o 


GENERAL OFFICE AND FACTORY: 1929-1941 East 61st Street, CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK: Aeolian Building CHICAGO: 532 S. Clark Street BOSTON: 101 Milk Street 
PHILADELPHIA: The Bourse 
Represented by Printers Machinery-Supply Co., San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Oregon, and Salt Lake City; 
Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Seattle 


The manufacture and sale of Cleveland Folding Machines in Canada, New Foundland, and all countries inthe Eastern Hemisphere 
is controlled by the Toronto Type Foundry Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada, 
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The Quality of ROYAL WORKMANSHIP 
is as apparent to the expert pressman 
as if the ROYAL TRADE —M. 


1s if t / were 
imprinted on every duplicate plate. 
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Your Presswork 


and Our Plates 





An Unbeatable Combination 


N THE opinion of experts, Royal’s Standard of 
accuracy in duplicate plate making is fva/. 

If your skill as a printer is equally final—if your 
presswork is of the highest quality, then our com- 
bined abilities represent the nearest practical ap- 
proach to perfection that is possible under modern 
printing conditions. 

So let’s get together as fellow specialists should. 
Express your next set of color originals or black-and- 
white halftones to us and let us make you lead 
moulded nickel steel faced duplicates that will do full 
justice to your standard of presswork. 


Send for a Royal Scale of Prices 


Royal Electrotype Company 
624 Sansom St., Philadelphia 


Member International Association of Electrotypers 
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Rarities 





TRADE NAME REGISTERED 
PATENTS PENDING 





A Rotating Machines Company Product for Printing and Allied Trades 


This Style Rotator has been in satisfactory use for a number of years. Its practicability has appealed readily to the Industry. 
Mechanically perfect. Built of steel. Standard gear driven, entirely standard roller bearing and travels on an eight point suspension 
on upper base. Operates noiselessly. Equipped with swivel, roller-bearing, leather-tired, noiseless casters for removal anywhere 
desired. Separators are graduated on a one-inch scale for adjusting for large or small work. Machines are intended for edition, cata- 
log, loose-leaf, manifold, calendar and card index work; or with separators removed is used asa utility table. Motor and mechanism 
is enclosed in a removable cabinet resting on lower base. Finish is hard smooth finish steel cabinet olive green. There is only this 
one 6x6 model for Printing Trades which meets all requirements, the double deck feature having been discarded several years ago 
as cumbersome, impractical, unnecessary. The two-deck style can be shown but is not recommended. This single deck machine 
has a capacity of twenty-eight 6x9 signatures or seven sets of four signatures each of 32 pages, being a booklet of 128 pages or a 
volume of 28 signatures of 886 pages—where a large volume exceeds 
the capacity of machine—one-half of volume is gathered and then 
the second half set up and gathered. 


E. P. LAWSON CO., INC. 


Sole Eastern Agents 


151-153 West 26th St. New York, N. Y. 


Manufactured in Hagerstown, Md., by the 
ROTATING MACHINES COMPANY 


Example is this: At two revolutions a minute, one girl 
gathers seven 128 page pamphlets each half minute, 14 a 
minute, multiply this by the number of girls you operate and 
get your preduction. One to four girls operate normally or 
up to ten girls on hurry-up work, leaving one space reserved 
on table for laying down gathered signatures. 
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Chandler & Price Presses Always 
Have Been Profit Makers 


OR years, the Chandler & Price 

Press has been the printer’s best 
money maker. It always has been 
the busiest piece of equipment in 
the print shop because it is built to 
produce the kinds of work for which 
there is the greatest demand. 


Easiest to lock up, easiest to make 
ready, easiest to handle, the Chan- 
dler & Price Press has found its way 


into practically every print shop. 


Easiest to wash up, easiest to start 
onto another job, the Chandler & 
Price Press has become the printer’s 
one essential press. 

Today it is being Bouaghe in 
larger quantities than ever before. 


-and NOW - 





Press. The name 
Chandler & Price Company registered in the U. S. Patent office. 


For DISTRIBUTION-— fourform 
ibrating Brayer fountain, 
and extension roller a 


For IMPRESSIONAL 
STRENGTH—a heavier, 
more sturdy construction 
of accurately machined 
and fitted parts. 


The Chandler €. Price Craftsman’ 
Increases The Printers Earnings 


4 be Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN has im- 
proved upon the printer’s proven press. It en- 
ables the printer to produce work of a still higher 
quality — to increase the earning capacity which the 
Chandler & Price design has always assured. 

Built heavier, equipped with an exceptional ink 
distributing system, designed to operate at a speed 
limited only by the ability of printing ink to spread 


and set, the Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN leaves 
little to be desired —profit and range of fine printing 
considered. 

Little wonder the Chandler & Price CRAFTS- 
MAN has made a sales record since its appearance 
less than two years ago. Little wonder, too, that 
printers everywhere are asking jobbers to show it to 
them. “Profit” recommends it—look it over today ! 


The CHANDLER & PRICE Co., Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


Chandler 


on a Chandler & Price CRAFTSMAN 


” is an exclusive trade mark of the 
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A NEW WARNOCK INVENTION! 


Warnock Century Patent 
Base and Register Hooks 


Accurate Base for Printing Plates 


ACTUAL SIZE OF 6x6 INCH UNIT 


Made in units 3x3, 3x6 and 6x6 inches. Plates are laid on base in position. Hooks 
All units interlock. Each unit lined to 14 inch are placed in holes nearest to plate and 
both ways. run up to plate with speed key. Base 


Hooke dive 2 gles travel is so rigid it cannot warp. 
: : Printers who use Perfect Plates will find 
Hooks have no gears or springs to strip or break. (ile tie tedeneaide Ametene of the 


Hooks swivel at any angle with plate. quality, speed and accuracy of this 
Base is quick to make up because of large units. system. 
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IN THE OPEN 


O PRESS is priced fairly when an 
allowance for loss on old machin- 
ery is included. 


COTE ee 


The Miehle price is always the lowest 
figure at which the press can be sold, 
allowing only a reasonable profit. 


When you pay the Miehle price you can see every- 
thing you payfor. Relatively, it’s the lowest priced 
printing press ever sold. It earns its full original 
cost in a few years, and thereafter earns a great 
profit for many, nobody knows how many, years. 
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Principal Office: Fourteenth and Robey Streets, Chicago 

















Sales Offices in the United -States 
ven Girard Bldg BOSTON, MASS., 176 Federal St. 
DALLAS, TEX. 611 Deere dg. SAN FRANCISCO, CAL., 693 Mission St. 
y DISTRIBUTERS for CANADA: Toronto Type Foundry Co., Ltd., Toro ta 
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The G. R. S. Continuous Press Feeder 


The only cylinder press feeder with a positive re- 
ciprocating gripper carriage placing sheets at press 
drop-guides. No friction—No drive-up wheels— 
No slow-downs—No tapes—Just a simple, abso- 
lutely positive sheet feed delivery. 

Many other exclusive advantages. 

Write for details—then investigate! 


Installations in such plants as 


Doubleday, Page & Co., W. B. Conkey Co., 
Garden City, N.Y. Hammond, Ind. 

Langer Printing Co., Rogers & Co., 
Hollis, N.Y. New York, N.Y. 


Robert Stillson Co., Ginn & Company, 
G. R. S. CONTINUOUS PRESS FEEDER New York, N.Y. Cambridge, Mass. 


Straight line feeding feature for any size of cylinder press I. H. Blanchard Co., New York, N:Y. 


Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeder 
for all classes of saddle wiring 


Good Reliable Service 
High Speed— Simple Adjust- 
I Folders ments — Increased Produc- 
2 Folder Feeders tion, insuring lowest pro- 
3 Press Feeders duction costs— immaterial 
4. Wire Stitcher Feeders whether long or short runs, 
5 Cutters single books, signatures or 
6 Roll Feed Job Presses gang strips. 
7 Gathering Machines 
8 Covering Machines 
9 Round Hole Cutters 
10 Pneumatic Appliances 
11 Bundling Presses 
12 Slip-Sheet Separators 
13 Sheet Varnishers 
14 Tipping Machines 
15 Ruling Machines Pere 
16 Ruling Machine Feeders ? reeerr rs) 
17 Register Line-up Tables Only machine on which extended COVERS can be automatically gath- 
18 Press Slitters ered and stitched. No other machine of this type can handle the classes 


E and range of work—the Christensen will cut the hour cost on all saddle 
tc. wiring and inserting. 
GeEorcE R. Swart & Co., Inc. 


GEORGE R. SWART & CO. Inc. 


Cost Reducing Send, without obligation, data on the | 
equipments corresponding to the numbers we | 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery have checked : 
123456789 10111213 1415161718 , 


NEW YORK CHICAGO We are also interested in 
Printing Crafts Building aan em Transportation Building 


E Western Agents 
461 Eighth Avenue Printers’ Machinery Supply Co. 608 S. Dearborn St. 
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DETACH AND MAIL NOW 
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Summer Rollers from £7 
Bingham! Nowwe_ | 
are ready for the 

hot weather 
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Close Competition 


§OOK over the printers in your com- Ready for Hot Weather 
‘ munity and select the ones who and Better Printing 












have a reputation for turning out 
wT) et wee : ti i canal How are you fixed? Are your 
Vises © — quantity o oa = Summer Rollers cast and properly 
for making the lowest prices. You seasoned, ready to put on your ° 
will probably find that your closest competition presses with the first bit of hot 
F : : weather? If you haven’t them 
on price and quality comes from plants which already, send your old rollers and 





cores to the nearest Bingham 
Factory. 


They should be cast at once to 


use plenty of good composition rollers, made by 
Sam’l Bingham’s Son Mfg. Co. 










There are other important elements in meeting allay thee tie: sunnes Jhon wee. 
competition on quality and price—but there The storage will cost you nothing. 

: We will ship them to you when 
are none more important than good rollers. iin Obs there —peanelly eae 
You can effect definite savings in your press- soned and in perfect condition 





for good service through the 







room and at the same time raise the quality of ceili meamiles. 
. ° bp] 
your presswork—by using Sam’! Bingham’s Send for supply of Bingham Labels. 
’ : se them in ordering Summer Rollers 
Son Mfg. Co.’s Properly Seasoned Composi es tae A alan Ged én oo 





our nearest factory. 





tion Rollers. 
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The Kelly Pays the Pay Roll 
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A nappy condition that is enjoyed by Kelly equipped plants. 
Kelly Press Offices are prosperous; the satisfactory service 
they are enabled to give their customers insures continuous 
orders for printing that keep the Kelly Automatic Presses 
busy. Busy Kellys mean large earnings. Kelly conveniences 
make operating costs low and insure more producing hours. 
This is the experience of all users and is the reason for the 
many hundred repeat orders, totaling nearly half our sales. 
§ In the smaller printing plants not only does the Kelly pay 
the pay roll but it also provides funds for additional Kellys 
and much other equipment. 

{ For all-around efficiency, large production, low operating 
cost, perfect register, thorough inking, rigid impresssion and 
easy handling, the Kelly Automatic is in a class by itself,the 
best money maker in the printing office. 

9 Every going, up-to-date plant should have one or more 
Kellys. Results will justify the investment. 





WRITE FOR CATALOGUE AND QUOTATIONS 


American Type Founders Company 


SELLING HOUSES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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A LABOR SAVER for LiTHOGRAPHERS, 


PRINTERS, ENVELOPE MANUFACTURERS AND 
ALLIED LINES REQUIRING ACCURATE JOGGING 


Below are a few Extracts from Letters received from Pioneer Users 
We have many others on file 


“We are very much pleased with this machine. I think it 
saves us fully half the cost of formerly, and we wouldn't 
be without it for a good deal.” 


“We have been using your jogging machine for quite some 
time and find it effects quite a saving in our cutting 
department. We estimate that it saves about 30 to 50% 
of the jogging time and turns out a great deal better work 
than we have had heretofore. After getting used to this 
machine we do not believe that we would care to be 
without one.” 

“We beg to advise that our Universal Jogging Machine is 
working very nicely and to explain how much we appre- 
ciate this machine we would not dispose of it at any price 
if we could not secure another one. It has saved its cost 
to us in labor many and many times over.” 


“We beg to advise that the Jogging Machine we got from 
you is doing all the jogging for seven Miehle presses on 
which we get a production of 13,000 to 16,000 impressions 
per day each. We do not know in dollars and cents how 
much this is saving us in jogging, but the wear and tear on 
our nerves and keeping our room cleared of quantities of 
paper just coming from the presses does sufficient saving 
in itself.” 

“We beg to state that we are very much pleased with the 
Universal Jogging Machine which we have had in opera- 
tion about one year. It has reduced our jogging cost 
considerably.” 


“The record of this machine that we have kept shows us 
a saving of more than one-half and is far more accurate 
than hand jogging. The low first cost and the entire 
absence of repairs make this a valuable machine for any 
printer with even a reasonable amount of work.” 


“Tn regard to the jogging machine, we wish to say it is one 
of the best machines we have had in the house in a long 
time. This machine and one jogger will do as much if 
not more work that three men would. We were a little 
skeptical about it once and did have trouble with it until 
you sent down here and adjusted it, but we have been in 
love with it ever since.” 


“We are very glad to state that the Universal Jogging 
Machine which we recently procured from you has and is 
giving the very best of satisfaction, and there is no question 
but that it is a very good money saver for all who have 
use for a machine of this kind. We figure that a very large 
part of our jogging can be done on this machine for at 
least 50% less than it can be done by hand.” 


This machine has effected a saving in other plants. Let us tell 
you about it. If you are progressive, you will be interested 


Catalogs and complete information on request 


SOUTHWORTH MACHINE CO. 


PORTLAND, MAINE, U. S. A. 


































DUAL-USE 
Must not be produced 
without securing a li- 
cense from Dual-use Co. 


INFRINGERS 
will be prosecuted 


Dualeuse Company, 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


Gentlemen: = 





























Look 
Inside 
and See What 
May & Krei 









































It may interest you to mow what your organization has done for us, 


+ 

< The first order entered on our books for Dual-use forms was in the 
n middle of November 1922, Since that date we have always had one or 
2 

° 


We have added more customers on our books during this period than we 


Telephone Main 2475 


~——-May & Kreidler-——.y----—- 
“Printers That Make A GOOD Impression” 


Workmanship That Brings Results To Your Business 


Third and Main Ohio } 14, 1923 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


Holston Bank Building, 


Attention: Edward P, Shurick, please! 


more orders in the house for Dual-use forms, The firm that gave us the 
first order gave us a repeat order fifteen days later and have told 
us they received wonderful results. 


have ever added during a two year period. The 
Dual-use has also aided us in obtaining more and 

a better class of work from our regular customers, 
in fact we have received a great many unsolicited 
testimonial letters telling us of their satisfaction 
in the results they are obtaining, 


Through the sales that we have made on Dual-use in 
January of 1923, our sales for this month were more 
than 100% increase over January 1922, 


Up to date we are more than satisfied with the results 
we are obtaining due to the-efforts of your national 
advertising and the wonderful cooperation you have given 
US. 

In closing allow me to inform you that we have made 
complete plans to advertise Dual-use exclusively and 
know that the results will be gratifying to all 
concerned, 


Cordially yours, 


Hf r of Sales 
May & Kreid 


BETTER PRINTING—BETTER BUSINESS 











Announcement to Printers 
and LITHOGRAPHERS 





DUAL-USE 
is protected by United 
States Patent No. 
1417211 with other 
U.S. and Foreign Pat- 
ents Pending 
























Applications from printers and lithographers who operate live, up to date, creative plants 
to represent us in certain undeveloped localities for the sale of Dual-use will be carefully 


considered by Dual-use Co. 


Over five hundred American and Canadian printers are on contract with us now. We 
are going to appoint 500 more. It does not cost a penny to go on contract but printers 
must convince us that they have a well equipped plant and a well organized, creative 
selling force. No special equipment required to manufacture. 
The Dual-use form—patented—backed by the Sales Promotion Department of Dual-use Co. 
is creating new business and new accounts for printers on contract with us. It is some 
business getter. You handle your own account, buy your own paper, print and deliver 


In writing tell us about your equipment, your sales 


force and your clientele. Address LICENSE DEPT. 


DUAL-USE COMPANY 


the job direct to your customer. Investigate now — the possibilities of this organization. 













UNION NATIONAL BANK 
KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 
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PRIMER OF THE MONOTYPE 
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The best printing always has been done from forms 
made up of single types. 

Single-type characters can be cast so that when they 
are assembled they will fit very closely together. 

This makes the page easier to read. 

The Monotype casts single types from hot metal and 
at the same time sets them in justified lines. 

Monotype-set pages are always new. The type is used 
but once and thrown away. 

Monotype single types are corrected by hand, and 
may be set by hand if desired. 

There are over two thousand faces that can be used 
on the Monotype machine. 


Monotype (Goudy) Garamont is the newest of the Monotype faces. It is Mr. 
Goudy’s interpretation of the original types attributed to Claude Garamont. 





MONOTYPE—A machine that casts single types from hot metal FORM—Justified lines of type assembled ready for printing. Forms 
and sets them in galleys in justified lines. Manufactured by the made up of single types print much better than forms made up 
Lanston Monotype Machine Company, Philadelphia, New York of slugs. It is easier to plane single-type forms down to a perfect 
—<: oy iat ig cg ti oar Pitts- level, and they require less make-ready on the press. 

) I y d é a, Se ancisco. 

enn a. Pepi - — ee ae ae TYPE FACE—An alphabet drawn from some motif which per- 

me pe eo ye os i i fs i sym a Sa aa lias vades the whole series of characters. There are many different 

prin a ial the sth Pl each ti y same. : type faces, and the Monotype Company is constantly creating 
y ere ee ee on sys new ones. Mr. Frederic W. Goudy is Art Director of the Mono- 

JUSTIFIED LINES—Type set into lines in which the spacing type Company. 
between the words is so arranged that the whole will be exactly i e . ele ; ; : 
the length desired. The Monotype sets justified lines automat- Note:—The Barrett Adding, Listing and Calculating Machines 
ically and does it much better than it can be done by hand or by are Merit-Proved and Monotype-Made. Portable, Noiseless, 
any other machine. Proves the Work—PRINTS the Proof. 
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Plate Mounting Equipment 
For Every Kind of Flat Bed Printing 


"To perfect adaptability of sectional blocks and register hooks to every sort of flat bed printing; the 








absolute permanency of plate position; the quick registering of plates; the extremely narrow margins; 

the possibility of placing a hook wherever needed; the absence of trenches beneath the plates, which 
weaken them and make interlaying impracticable; the convenience of pica line calculation for imposing the 
plates in perfect alignment; the unlimited interchangeability of blocks, so that pages, lines or lone figures in type 
may be inserted in any portion of the form and locked as securely as if an all-type form; the adaptability to any 
size plate set at any angle desired, and instantly registered; the perfect lock-up of blocks; their flat bearing on 
the press bed; their unchangeableness; their impression resiliency and the clearness of print it yields; the artist- 
proof impression that may be obtained by proper overlaying and underlaying and the light wear on plates, make 
the Challenge Sectional Blocks and Register Hooks answer fully every requirement of the most exacting printer. 


Challenge Plate-Mounting Equipment 


has solved the plate-mounting problems of many perplexed printers, big and little, and is the 
equipment you will eventually adopt, whether you do Commercial Work, Book and Magazine Work, Cata- 
logs, Booklets, Fine Color and Register Work, Labels, Folding Box Cartons, or other specialty printing. 


The “*Expansion”’ Plate-Mounting System Challenge Four-Section Register Blocks 
For Register and Book Work With Built-in Art Register Hooks 


The “Simplex”? Block System Challenge Electro. and Stereo. Blocks 
For Book and Magazine Work The Popular and Best One-Piece Block 


Wilson Adjustable Patent Iron Blocks Challenge Cast Iron Newspaper Bases 


For Catalog and One Co!or Work Made in all Standard Column Sizes 


Kelly Press Plate-Mounting Equipment Challenge Cast Iron Stereotype Bases 


Especially Designed for the Kelly Press In Labor-Saving Fonts and Sort Sizes 


SPECIAL BLOCKS FOR SPECIAL USES MADE TO ORDER 





PUT YOUR PLATE-MOUNTING PROBLEMS UP TO US—WRITE FOR LITERATURE 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: GRAPHIC ARTS MACHINERY LIMITED, Toronto 


The Challenge Machinery Co. Stand #sven, Mich 
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Dont Go Shopping 


Stick to One Good 
Electrotyper 


“Ben FRANKLIN’S advice was: “At a great penny- 


worth, pause a while.” 


Shopping around among electrotypers nets you nothing in the course 
of a year. The pursuit of ‘a great pennyworth” will characterize 
you as a transient customer, and that sort of a reputation is hurtful 
to any buyer. 


After all, your platemaking problems are personal. From a produc- 
tion standpoint your most vital requirement is the constant co-opera- 
tion of one electrotyper—especially on your best work. If one 
electrotyper can look upon your account as /is you will gain the 
advantage of his personalized service and his intimate knowledge 
of just how to handle your day by day orders. 


The members of this association need hardly remind you that you 
get what you pay for whether you buy electrotypes or anything else, 
and keeping purpose value in mind, only the best electrotypes obtain- 
able may: be called the cheapest. 


Look over your electrotyping bills and see if you are 
pooling your purchases so as to make your patronage 
worth while to the best electrotyper you know. 


INTERNATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION of ELECTROTYPERS 


~ HEADQUARTERS: 147 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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Knowing Your Requirements 


The manufacturers of ‘‘Peerless’? Punching Machines and 
Perforating Machines know your requirements in machinery 
of this type through actual contact with superintendents 
and buyers of machinery in 90% of the large plants of the 
United States. 


The little details that play such an 
important part in the proper adjust- 
ment of the machines and do away 
with home-made contrivances have 
been given special attention. 


‘Peerless’? Punching Machine “Peerless” Machines are Complete. 


Manufactured by 


A. G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. The Wrench Lock-Up 


218-230 North Jefferson Street Chicago, Illinois No Slipping of Heads 


























a CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF 
eee erneas BLANKETS 


heeras pI 
Gentienen: (Patented) 


For more tham a year we have had in use on 
11 of our cylinder presses on which it was practice 


e 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, and yl d P SS S 
me are very happy to be able to say that we believe in er . c 
they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
doubtedly they save considerable make-ready time'on 


the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 

having of these blankets on the presses has saved the aten re Sses 
smashing of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket R ta | SS S 
which we can see is that it takes up sO much room’on O r re e 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 


very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec. 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 


then, ae'¥o fel certain thoy area distinee help and or any other presses carrying hard 
advantage in our pressroom, & = 
packing can be made ready in less 
time, and a decided decrease in wear 
on forms is effected when CARMICHAEL 
RELIEF BLANKETS are used. 


J HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 


Write for booklet and price list. 


CARMICHAEL BLANKET COMPANY 


acific Coast Sales Office: 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 711-713 Mills Bldg., San Francisco, Cal. 
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Printed with the 
DUPLEX ALL-SEASON ROLLER 

















Ever Heard of Them? 


PARTY on a hunting trip in the backwoods district stopped at the 
A home of a mountaineer to inquire for directions and information about 

the game of the country. Only a colored man was found at the house, 
but all questions were answered freely. As the party was about to move on, a 
young theological student of their number, wide awake to matters of church 
advancement, flung out this inquiry, “Can you tell us if there are any Presbyterians 
in this part of the country”? “Land sakes alive, mister, I aint never heard of 
no such animule as that. Yo’ might look out in the smoke house whar a 
lot of hides are nailed to the wall an’ see if you can find any of that kind.” 


For nearly half a century printers had been looking for a Roller with a pliable, 
tacky surface that was not affected by sudden climatic changes, but the Roller 
Makers said there was “no such animal”. We said so too, but started searching 
for a formula that would result in a non-meltable composition, and produce a 
Roller that would run equally well at all seasons of the year. The Duplex 
Roller was the result of our efforts and combines these two requisites. They 
will not soften and melt from heat or friction, saving the time usually spent in 
resetting and changing Rollers. They have a pliable foundation with a very 
tacky surface which results in a perfect distribution of ink. 


The Duplex Rollers are being used satisfactorily on all makes of presses for 
forms, distributors and fountains. 


Order any time, use any time, manufactured at the five addresses below. 


BINGHAM BROTHERS CO. 


(Founded 1849) 


ROLLER MAKERS 


NEW YORK - - 406 Pearl St. | PHILADELPHIA, 521 Cherry St. 
ROCHESTER, 89 Mortimer St. | BALTIMORE - - 131 Colvin St. 





Allied with BINGHAM & RUNGE COMPANY 


East Twelfth Street and Power Avenue, Cleveland 




















Latham Register Hooks and Bases 


c. O M P O S I N G A N D Warnock Century Hooks and Bases 


Wesel Hooks and Diagonal Bases 


P R. E S S R O O M Rouse Hooks and Bases 


Challenge Hooks and Bases 
E Q U I P M E N .¥ Hancock Perfection Lineup Machine 
Mashek Patent Form Trucks 
sie se a — 7 
s ouse Roller Cooling Fans 
Carrom Typ e Cabinets a a oo and Rectifier 
e H r Potter Proof P 
Stones and Galley Cabinets Riese Quoins, Guides and Keys 
Challenge Quoins 
Rouse Mitering Machines 
Page Fountain Dividers 
we Roller Racks and Overlay Tables 
Rouse Tympan Holders 
THE Cylinder Press Seats 


Electric Welded Steel Chases for Cylinder 
and Job Presses 
Morgans & Wilcox Iron Furniture, Regu- 
lar and Mammoth 


Challenge Iron Furniture, Regular and 
Mammoth 
Morgans & Wilcox Slauson Cylinder and 
Job Press Locks 
Doyle Electric Heater for Cylinder, Kelly 
- 98 —- a, — 
; fe tility, Johnson ietric as Heaters 
Latham Automatic Registering Co. for Cylinder Presses 
CHAS. J. KANERA, General Manager Warnock & Hoerner Shute Boards for 
608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, 170 Fifth Ave., New York Patent Base Plates and Mounted Plates 
Premier Lineup and Register Table 








FASTEST FLAT-BED PRESS ON THE MARKET—7,500 Impressions per Hour 
Once through the press completes the job 


The New Era is a roll feed, flat bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, 
number, cut and score, re-inforce and eye- 
let tags, and a number of other special 
operations, all in one passage through 
the press. 

Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets 
or rewound, counted and separated into 
batches as desired. 

Most economical machine for specialty 
work requiring good color distribution 
and accurate registry. 


This illustrates press assembled to print three colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


The New Era Manufacturing Company 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, N. J. 
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JUENGST 


Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 


THE ONLY MACHINE that will Gather, Jog, Stitch 
and Cover Books all while in Continuous Motion 





























PATENTED 











Will detect missing inserts or doublets. 
Will gather any signatures from singles up, on any kind of stock. 
Built in combination or in single units. 


Has no equal for Edition Books. 


PATENTED 


Juengst Continuous Side Stitcher 


The only stitcher that will drive 1, 2, 3 or 4 staples without stopping the book. 
Built as a separate unit, with feed table and delivery. 





Let Us Solve Your Bindery Troubles 


and give you accurate books, better books, and more books, at less cost. 





AMERICAN ASSEMBLING MACHINE CO., Inc. 
416 N.Y. World Building, New York City 
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Recently we said 


cooper BLAC 


is selling 
“hot from the casting machines” 


—and this way of expressing it is no exaggeration 

of the fact. COOPER BLACK is selling big because 

it does something for advertising that no other type 
of itself alone can do—it is 


a type face that 


DOMINATES 


It overshadows everything else typographic, and needs no 
aid of tricky arrangement nor elaboration of design to arrest 
the eye and deliver the message in a bold, impressive way 














| One of our salesmen says that 
A de luxe book he found only three who were A long-haired 
publisher not friendly to this big Cooper “art” printer 


Pr rae SILK fellow—and the fact thatsome 

He is still lingering in the XV century and sccinlindaaiatiiaaia aiea cadet . He of the flowing tie and hump from por- 

" yet using A : i 
thinks only the old bookish types are fit to Cc h ing over old prints, could not see it because 

OOPER BLACK enables the ih f 

use. But books are now only a small part of it is modern, progressive and too commer- 
printing. Advertising is the bread and but- cial, don’t you know. The mere making of 
ter of the modern printer. It is not a book money does not interest him; he prefers the 
type, but some bold advertising in Cooper quiet life and a dimmed corner where he 
Black might wake the public to an apppre- __|} may spend his time fondling musty things 
ciation of this good printer’s fine volumes | of a past age while the busy world goes by 


La A conservative aoe 
newspaper publisher 

Too black for his paper, he said—but a wager by our salesman that 

his paper was already full of it disclosed in that day’s issue Cooper Black 


or similar hand lettering in eleven advertisements furnished in plate or 
mat form by “‘foreign’’ advertisers 


lively ones to employ it all the 
more effectively in contrast to 
the anaemic type faces 





















































It is a super SALES type—great for advertisements 
of all sorts, broadsides, folders, catalog and booklet headings 
and display lines, and the smaller sizes may be used with 
good effect for business cards and stationery 


We have no elaborate specimen, but can send a simple showing of Cooper 
Black in the fourteen sizes in which it is made from 6 to 120 Point—also the 
Cooper regular from 6 to 72 Point 


Barnhart Brothers & Spindler 


ORIGINATORS OF TYPES THAT TALK 


Chicago Washington,D.C. Dallas SaintLouis Omaha 
Kansas City Seattle Saint Paul 
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Peerless 


Type 
Cabinet 


One of the many 
designs of cabinets 
from our complete 
line of high grade 
composing-room 
equipment. 


Hieinierenny| 


} 
} 
ui 


| 
inane jicnat | 


THE CARROM 
COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Wood Products 
LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN No. 12011 


TPO 














WESEL 


DRY MAT PROCESS 


An Efficient Method of Stereotyping 
that any Printer can afford to install 








The Wesel Dry Mat Process is economical to install and 
both simple and economical to operate. 

Initial investment for complete equipment is less than $1000; 
and think of the saving and the convenience of duplicating 
forms right in your own plant. 

Skill is not required. Mats come to you ready-made. It is 
possible for a boy to make good casts—and to produce a 
plate requires no longer than 5 minutes. 


Investigate the Wesel Dry Mat Process. 
We will be glad to tell you more about it. 


F. WESEL MANUFACTURING CO. 


72-80 Cranberry Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Chicago Branch: 431 S. Dearborn Street 


The equipment for the 
Wesel Dry Mat Proc- 
ess includes Humidor, 
Hand Matrix Rolling 
Machine, Scorcher, 
Casting Box, Metal 
Furnace and the im- 
ported Premier Dry 
Mats. Below is the 
Wesel Hand Matrix 
Rolling Machine. 
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This Space for Your 
Thoughts 











The story is quickly and simply told—A high speed 
Kidder Special Rotary for that job. Think of it! 





c 


More Thought 
Space 











KIDDER PRESS COMPANY, Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King Street, West 166 W. Jackson St., CHICAGO 

















Used where QUALITY and SPEED in 


taking Proofs are most needed 


Send for a list of the more recent installations of these 


presses. Sold largely without personal solicitation. | B 4 
VANDERCOOK [Ue 


Rigid Bed Composing Room Presses 


PRINCIPLES OF CONSTRUCTION — Rigid, immovable 
bed. The moving parts are the 
lightest parts. Minimum floor space re- 
quired. Automatic Inking. Large ink plates wien 
and no fountain. Double acting vibrator and paral- sgn pnd v 
lel riders. Under feed. “Safety Grippers. ; Accessibil- Hand Inking 
ity and simplicity of all parts. ‘ Unit”’ construction. Sizes, 12x 24 and 14x24 





ROLLER SERIES 
PRESS 


Made and Sold in the United States with the Minimum Selling Expense by 


VANDERCOOK & SONS 


(Originators of the Modern Proof Press) 


452-456 North Ashland Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Machines carried in stock and demonstrated in 


Composi i : 
Two SS se / London, Baker Sales Co.,21 Faringdon Ave., New York City service station, American Steel ChaseCo., 122 Centre St. 
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“We will put that on Hammermill Bond, too” 


Hammermill Bond is good for a lot of things. It makes a fine 
letterhead job; it stands up well for record use; it is inexpensive 
enough for memorandum forms that will be used once and thrown 
away. 

Not many grades of paper lend themselves to wide utility. Paper 
users know this, and when they find what Hammermill Bond will 
do for them they stick to it and standardize on it. 


This loyalty to Hammermill Bond brings them back to the printer 
who furnishes it. They havea sense of confidence that the next 
job will be right if it goes on Hammermill Bond. They are glad to 
have you suggest: “We will put that on Hammermill Bond, too.” 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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It grabs attention 


Printers are often asked to suggest printed effects that will grab 
the busy dealer’s attention and direct it to some new product. 


If the job will stand special engravings, multi-color press work 
and the like, the problem is not so hard. Where low cost must 
rule, the problem is more difficult. 


Hammermill Cover offers a way out. With only stock cuts and 
simple presswork it can be depended upon to create striking and 
attractive dealer literature. It comes in a variety of bright pleas- 
ing colors—eight besides white—prints well, folds smoothly, and 
is very moderate in cost. 


Hammermill Cover is as standard as Hammermill Bond. All 
the Hammermill Agents stock it. Write for samples. 


Hammermill Paper Company 
Erie, Pennsylvania 
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The 
LIBERTY 


America’s Most 
Simple Folder 


Built in various models and sizes 
to meet your particular require- 
ments. Sheets 514x6 to 22x 32 
right angles, parallels, or a com- 
bination of both. 


THE LIBERTY is more than a good substantial folding machine—it represents the 
elimination of the many perplexing complications and annoyances usually found in a folder. 
Embodied in the Liberty are hundreds of improvements, suggested by printers, covering 
a period of twenty years. 

It is only natural that they should turn to the Liberty as their ideal machine. That’s why the Liberty 
Company build 90% of all medium priced folders today. 


THE LIBERTY FOLDER COMPANY, Sidney, Ohio 


Originators of Simple Folders 





Agencies in all the Principal Cities. 
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| WOOD AND STEEL 
FURNITURE FOR PRINTERS 


INCLUDING 


CUT-COST EQUIPMENTS 


Made by THE HAMILTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 





CARRIED IN STOCK AT ALL OUR SELLING HOUSES FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
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6 Point t 60 Poin 


Without Mold or Machine Change 


OW fast is the Ludlow? How 

can this system make any speed? 
Why isn’t a keyboard faster for dis- 
play? 

The illustration shows how changes 
are avoided, for all sizes from 12 
point to 60 point. They are all cast 
in one standard 12 point mold, on 
a T-head slug 

Magazine changes do not exist. 


This saves constant delay. Several 
men may work at one Ludlow at 






fonts and taking turns at casting 
slugs. 


Lines of a dozen different sizes, 
styles and measures may be set as 
rapidly on the Ludlow as a dozen 
lines of all one size, style and meas- 
ure. 


Outside of long, straight runs of 
body matter, no keyboard machine 
can match the speed of the Lud- 
low. No other machine for display 
can produce big, bold and extended 





















once, setting lines from different faces up to 60 point size. 


Ludlow Typograph Company 
2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago 


Eastern Office: World Building, New York City 












Ludlow Quality Slug Composition Above 10 Pt. 











EVERY 
PRESSMAN 


should have a copy of 


“Press Room Griefs! 
—and how to get 
away from them.” 


ate 
Hiom then 






We will mail your copy 
on request 


INDIANA CHEMICAL & MFG. CO. 


23-25 East 26th Street, New York City INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 608 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
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SHURFLO 


Wick Feed 


OIL CUPS 


Type A-3 
Trimosaw 


Left front view 


Fig. 600, Style “‘A 


Printers, Publishers Everywhere 
Indorse These Cups 
for Improved Press Lubrication 





There is no time like NOW 


to use the coupon below 








POSITIVELY 


performs every known operation 
Hunter Pressed Steel Co. iy Patines Plans ostth 


400 LINDEN STREET LANSDALE, PA. 
SPEED AND ACCURACY 
UNEXCELLED 





seeeeeeewee = FREE TRIAL OFFER! ® @® @ we eee eee 


HUNTER PRESSED STEEL CO. 


400 Linden St., Lansdale, Pa. 


Gentlemen: We wish to take advantage of your 60 ' 
days’ free trial offer, and the size oilers 


checked are the ones to send: The highest note in 
DO 1¥440z.\%” O 302.4%" O 502.34" O 1002. 34” composing room efficiency 
D 1402.44” 0 302.3%” O 502.1%" CO 1002.14" 














Name 








Company 





Full Address SINCE 


KALA }1AZ00 MICHIGAN 
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The SCOTT 


HIGH SPEED DIRECT DRIVE 


Cutting and 
Creasing Press 





Any Kind of Work 


That can be produced on Cutting and 
Creasing Presses the Scott will do. It will 
also do a lot of work that other presses 
cannot produce. 


Scott Presses Are Built 


Tostand up under the exacting requirements 
of the trade, and if you inspect a Scott Press, 
with its centre drive, four wide faced steel 
shod tracks, supported by a strong centre 
bridge support you would then realize 
what a powerful machine it is. 


You Can See This Press Running 


During the Annual Convention of the National 
Paper Box Manufacturers’ Association, which will 
be held at Exposition Hall, Indianapolis, Indiana, 
May 8th to 12th, inclusive. Our representatives 
will be on hand to give you further information 
about this machine. 





IT HAS A PILE DELIVERY 


Walter Scott & Co. 


Main Office and Factory: 
Plainfield, New Jersey, U.S. A. 


Chicago Office: 1441 Monadnock Block 
New York, 1457 Broadway 


Cable Address: Waltscott, New York 
Codes Used: (5th Edition) and Our Own 
































Go to Goes for 
The Goes Diploma Blanks 


An excellent assortment of blank lithographed 
Diploma designs, appropriate for Public and 
Parochial, Common and High Schools, Colleges 
and Universities; so arranged that they can 
easily and effectively be overprinted from tvpe 
with the required special copy. 


The Goes Printers’ Helps 
also include both Lithographed 
and Steel Engraved Blanks for 
Stock Certificates Bonds 
Interim Certificates Membership Certificates 
also 
The Goes Art Advertising 
Blotters Calendar Pictures 
Calendar Cards Mailing Cards 
and 
The Goes Greeting Cards 


Lithographed Calendar Pads 


A written request for samples and additional 
information will bring a prompt answer. 


Goes Lithographing Company 
45 West 61st Street, Chicago 
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Reading the Pictured News to 
King Tut 


The Egyptians depended on pictures to give expression 
to their ideas and record the news of the day. Nature 
has preserved these pictures through the countless genera- 
tions and from them we now learn the fascinating story 
of Ancient Egypt. From Tut’s time to this day of inten- 
sive business competition, people have been forcibly 
impressed with the truth and importance of the slogan: 


“Your story in picture 
leaves nothing untold” 


We agree with Arthur Brisbane when he says, “One 
picture is worth a million words—if it is the right picture,” 
and so we have secured the services of artists who can tell 
your Sales Story with pictures that arrest attention, 
stimulate desire and produce action. 


Crescent Service will give you maximum results because 
it offers you—creative ideas, convincing copy service, 
pictures with selling punch and printing plates that are 
made with the same spirit of precision that King Tut 
employed in the erection of his great monuments of stone. 


Creseent Gngraving Co. 


RKalamajoo 














$10.00 a Year 
Canada $12.50 


This is the price for one year’s lease 
of the UNIVERSAL PRINTING 
PRICE LIST, including all the 
additions and revisions that will be 
issued for the year. 


The simplest and most convenient 
price list on printing ever published. 
All the ordinary commercial work 
in quantities up to 10,000 are priced 
—a fair price to the customer giving 
a fair profit to the printer. 


Send check at once for a copy of 
price list and one year’s lease. If not 
satisfied return the price list in ten 
days and money will be refunded. 
No price list sent without the 
check—money back without ques- 
tion upon return of the price list. 


Write for a copy of the 
Progressive Printer and 
more information or send 
check for first year’s lease. 


Universal Publishing Co. © 


701 W. O. W. Building 
Omaha, Nebraska 
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7500 Impressions 


per Hour 
Here is the Press You Need 


Envelopes, died out or made up, tags, 
letter heads, office forms and general run 
of commercial printing. 


Maximum Size 1614” x 19” 
Minimum Size 3” x 6’ 


Any stock from tissue to light cardboard. 


Work is delivered printed side up and 
always in sight of the operator. 
All parts are readily accessible—the Press 
is extremely simple throughout. 
It is sturdily constructed for hard con- 
tinuous service and will give complete 
satisfaction. 

Write today for catalog and full informa- 

tion or send us some of your samples that 


you cannot feed on your present presses. 
No obligation, of course. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Summerdale Avenue 
London Office: 
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a KIMBLE MOTOR 
FOR EVERY PRESS 


From the Smallest Jabber 


to the Largest Cylinder 


Kimble engineers have applied printing 
press motors since 1904, equipping prac- 
tically every known press, to the satisfac- 
tion and profit of thousands of printers. 


This vast experience, combined with a 
knowledge of printers’ needs, eliminates 
risks in motor selection. Kimble recom- 
mendations are based on actual experience 


and are fully guaranteed. 


Do not guess about the size or type of 
motor for your presses, cutters or folders. 
Fill out the attached specification blank 
and get Kimble recommendations on 


motor for your new press. 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY 


635 N. Western Ave. Chicago, U.S. A. 


Fill out and mail this specifica- 
tion blank today: 


KIMBLE ELECTRIC COMPANY, 
635 N. WESTERN AVE., CuIcaco, ILL. 


Gentlemen: Please send us recommendation covering 
motor guaranteed for the following press: 


IVI OHO ePRESS 2 o.ss: cise: avs:aic: stale sisisie ae salen & oelamieiets 
IBEQBSIZEY x ovecatttaiats waar rcracionsie ta noisier cause wi eeieeeise 
Maximumicimpressions: per HOUns:<,<:5.0.0< oases dweselvieee's 
Revolutions of belt pulley to each impression........... 


Diameter Of Delt iPUUley as \a:e:<;<iaree'ciarerelare siaisis.clstaiciolevercieete 
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Chandler & Price 


New Series Presses 


MabDE IN Four Sizes: 
8x12 inches, 10x15 inches, 12x18 inches, 1414x22 inches 


(inside chase measurement) 


HE printer himself by the purchase of over 
76,000 presses from this factory has pro- 
claimed the Chandler & Price the standard 
platen printing press. Ninety per cent of the 
printing shops in this country have Chandler 
& Price Presses as their standard equipment. 


me é 
- “4 


Chandler & Price New Craftsman Press 


COMPLETE printing unit with Vibrating Brayer Foun- 

A tain, and four form rollers with double vibrating 

steel rollers, giving a distribution for the heaviest solid 

tint or halftone. The strength of the oversize arms, 

shafts, brackets and gears will handle any stock, no 
matter how great the squeeze required. 








y 
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C. & P. Presses in stock at all Selling Houses 


American Type Founders 
Company 










Chandler & Price 
New Craftsman 
Press 


12x18 inches 
inside chase 
























































SYyou and Your Customer “We Supply from Sto 


‘Immediate Shipment of Unusual as 





ok | 


Many Sizes of Baronials 
That Won’t Cost You 
Made-to-Order Prices” 


Where the average supply house stocks but two or three sizes of 
Baronials, we make and carry regularly eleven numbers of Baronial 
type envelopes ranging from the small card envelopes, 27 inch by 
4% inch to No. 7% Baronials, 534 inch by 7% inch in size. All of 
these eleven sizes are in stock, mind you — not made to order at 
fancy prices and subject to delay. It’s an unusual folder, booklet 
or announcement job that won’t nicely fit one of our ten stock size 
Baronials. 


well as Standard Styles 


—that’s our bid for your envelope business. The W-notch has 
always been the mark of quality in stock and workmanship — and 
it’s your guarantee of complete satisfaction on every order, no 
matter how large or how small. 
Have you the handy new Western States 
price list? If not, write today. 


_~ a Printers’ and Lithographers’ Service 


ie (Western 


fe Protect Mil k 
v6 nvelope 6.205 








“D> 


States 


Guar- 
anteed "Sure Stick” 


ep orem | 
and Lithographers 
pacts 







the Trade 





as 
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Next Door Peniioe 
Long ist amex Jobs 


HE better printing and longer wearing qualities 

of Stafford-Tones have created a constantly in- 
creasing demand for them among careful buyers 
of printing in all parts of the country. Every 
morning the postman brings us a regular bundle 
of long distance orders. Naturally, this business 
imposes a very definite obligation of service on us. 
For no matter how high the quality of Stafford- 
Tones, unless the job goes through on schedule, 
we cannot expect to hold this business. 


The fact that we have been able to satisfy these 
customers is the best evidence of our ability to 
give “next door” service on long distance jobs. 
Of course we like to have as much time as possible, 
but when rush service is necessary, we allow 
neither effort nor expense to stand in the way of 
producing the best possible engravings in the least 
possible time. It is this kind of service that 
prompted one of these customers to write us 
recently: 


“Tt was with some hesitancy that we changed 
engraving companies because of the distance 
between us, but we can assure you at this time 
that we could not have received any better service 
had you been located next door.” 


Don’t let the fact that you are located out of our 
immediate territory prevent you from enjoying 
the advantages of Stafford-Tones. Their nickel 
face insures better printing and longer service— 
they cost no more than ordinary halftones—and 
they’ll come to you on schedule time. 


Try Stafford-Tones on your next job. 
Estimates cheerfully furnished. 


e 
Stafford Engraving Co. 
‘*The House of Ideas”’ 
Artists : Designers : Engravers 
Engraved and Steel Die Embossed Stationery 
INDIANAPOLIS 


STAFFORD~ITONES 





Back of every 
HOYT Product 
Nhe. HOYT Institution 


~ view o 
GRANITE CITY Plant 








TYPE METAL 


When you want the best 
type metal be guided by 
the standing of the man- 
ufacturer — that’s your 
assurance of service satis- 
faction—that’s the one safe 
way to avoid a flood of 
mediocre metals. HOYT 
Type Metal has been a 
high quality standard since 
1874—it makes good under 
the severest conditions. 


HOYT Faultless Linotype Metal 
HOYT AX Monotype Metal 
HOYT N. P. Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Standard Electrotype 
Metal 


HOYT Combination Linotype 
and Stereotype Metal 


HOYT Metal eliminates the 
usual type-metal troubles — 
send for atrial order. 


HOYT METAL COMPANY 


ST.LOUIS ~ CHICAGO ~DETROIT~NEW YORK. 
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BAKER SALES COMPANY, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York City 





BARGAINS IN COTTRELL 
ROTARY MAGAZINE PRESSES 








No. 410—Three Cottrell rotary magazine presses, deliv- 
ering unfolded sheets, 454 inches long, and from 29 to 33 
inches wide, according to width of web used. Equipped 
with automatic shifting tympan, straight cut cutters, and 
all the well-known Cottrell features. Also with 220 volt 
direct current Sprague motors and Monitor Control. 
Speed 3,500 sheets per hour, printed on both sides. 


No. 409—Two Cottrell rotary magazine presses, deliver- 
ing at each revolution two sheets 33 inches wide and from 
42% to 46 inches long, according to width of web used. 
Built so that extra color mechanism may be added, if de- 
sired. Supplied with both traveling tympan and automatic 
shifting tympan, to insure clean work, and all the latest 


“USED BUT GOOD” 








No. 349—Cottrell rotary magazine press, cutting off 61 
inches and using web from 61% to 64% inches wide. De- 
livers its product folded either as six 16-page signatures 
or three 32-page signatures 754 x 1014 inches or 1034 inches. 
Has an extra color on both sides of the web. Equipped with 
traveling tympan and all the latest improvements. Motor 
and full electrical control, 220 volt direct current. A mod- 
ern machine, not five years old, and as good as new. Ideal 
machine for mail order work, catalogues, magazines, etc. 


No. 310—Cottrell rotary magazine press, printing 42x58, 
and folding as either two 16-pp. signatures or four 8-pp. 
signatures, 104 x 143% inches, with closed heads. Equip- 
ped with automatic shifting tympan and latest modern 


improvements. Supplied with Sprague motor and Monitor 
control, 220 volt direct current. A fine machine for 
turning out magazines similar in size to the Saturday 
Evening Post and many others. 


Cottrell devices. Equipped with 15 H.P. Diehl motors 
with Kohler control, 220 volt direct current. Modern 
machines, good as new for all practical purposes. Speed 
from 6,000 to 7,000 sheets per hour, printed on both sides. 


Above machines may be seenin New York. Allin the pink of condition and every one a bargain. 
Full details and prices quoted on request. In writing or wiring refer to machines by number. 


BAKER SALES COMPANY, 200 Fifth Ave., New York City 


Specialists in Surplus Equipment for long run printing, binding, etc. Send for our List No. 26. 




















These pumps also heat homes and factories 
with fuel oil, they put bands on cigars, labels 
on bottles, they fill bottles with liquids of all 
kinds, agitate water in ice plants, operate many 
kinds of automatic devices — and all because 


they are 
NOISELESS 


without a 
“They take up their own wear” 


Automatic Paper Feeding—Agitating Electro- 


type Solutions— Cooling Linotype Moulds 
All in the day’s 


rotary ALR PUMPS 


work with 


peer in 
construc- 
tion and 
perform- 
ance. 


SOME USERS: 
Miller Saw Trimmer Co. 
I. H. Dexter Co., Inc. 
Milwaukee Printers Roller Co. 
T. W. & C. B. Sheridan Co. 
Hickok Mfg. Co. Edgar Co. 
Fuchs & Lang Mfg. Co. 
Pollard Alling Mfg. Co. 
Hall Printing Press Mfg. Co. 
Duvall Automatic Press. 
Woodbury & Co., Inc. 
Harris Automatic Press Co. « 
American Type Founders Co. 
Victory Bag & Paper Co. 
Liberty Folder Co. 
Cottrell & Sons Co. 
Berry Machine Co. 


DEXTER FOLDER SAYS! 
“Your blower is used for furnishing pressure and vacuum on 
our suction feeders and has been standard equipment since 
the machines were first put on the market. We appreciate 
the dependability of this equipment, its power, its freedom 
from repairs and its ability to stand up under severe 
intermittent vacuum and pressure requirements.” 


POLLARD-ALLING ADDRESSING 
AND MAILING MACHINE 

. ++ we would say that the pumps we pur- 

chased from you are used on our Addressing 

and Mailing Machines as vacuum pumps. 

Our machines are operated at a high speed, 








McCain Bros. Mfg. Co. 
Western Printing Co., Racine. 
N. Y. American. 
Central Electrotype Co., 
Toledo Electrotype Co. 
Standard Electrotype Co., Pittsburgh. 
Royal Electrotype Co., C ‘hicago. 

R. R. Donnelley & Sons Co., Chicago, 
Goes Litho. Co., Chicago. 

American Litho. Co. SS * aoe 
Spatz Tablet & Book Co., N. 

Cupples Envelope Co., N y 
Sherman Envelope Co., Worcester. 
Globe Electrotype Co., } 

Gage Printing Co., Be attle C “reek. 
Stafford Engraving Co., Indianapolis. 


Cleveland. 


Alco. Gravure Corp. 


about 250 per minute, and the 
vacuum pump has to lift news- 
Papers or magazines one at a time 
varying in thickness from 2 to 150 
pages. We find your pumps very 
efficient for our purpose as enough 
suction takes place to lift light 
or heavy magazines instantly. 
Another important feature we find 
is that they require very little atten- 
tion other than ordinary oiling and 
cleaning them occasionally ...” 


They pick up the paper and hold it — they 
blow to loosen the sheet and suck to hold it. 


When you get a feeder — look at the pump — that’s what makes it feed 


LEIMAN BROS. 


60-62 LISPENARD STREET 
NEW YORK 


MAKERS OF GOOD MACHINERY FOR 35 YEARS 


The wings may be easily slipped out, They operate counter-clockwise, scoop- 


ing up the air—could anything be simpler or more efficient ? 
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GO== COVERS 











Garag Gay Head Morocco 
A COVER TRIO with a variety of colors and finish in which you will recog- 
nize unlimited possibilities for the production of splendid work. : 


Beautifully clean and conservative in color tone, strong, uniform, and excellent 
in printing qualities, they are at the same time remarkably moderate in price. 





Have you sample books? Your paper dealer will 
supply you. If not, write us 





LIST OF KAMARGO COVER AGENTS 


..W. H. Smith Paper Corp. Renee UNE. cond eve sseeehevesae «+-. The Seymour Co. 
The Broderick Paper Co. Oakland, Calif............ shank sean en Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Graham Paper Co. 
The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
The Alling & Cory Co. 
Empire Paper Co. The Alling & Cory Co. 
James White Paper Co. 
The Cincinnati Cordage & Paper Co. maar a pve 


oh pee! pe =a a Peottdenes, B. L-<........»- The A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
, Colorado Paper Co. 


Graham Paper Co. Salt Lake City, Utah Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Zellerbach Paper Co. San Francisco, Calif Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Kansas City Paper House San Diego, Calif. Zellerbach Paper Co. 
Louisville Paper Co., Inc. ‘| Savannah, Ga...........e0se006 ....M. S.& D. A. Byck Co. 


ORME DNs Escwdbaiwsis cocscbantecon *.J. & F. B. Garrett Co. 
Toledo, Ohio , The Celitral Ohio Paper Co. 
Tayloe Paper Co. 

; Smith, Davidson & Wright Co. 
ebecvgnvcapans Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. Wedlsingtarl, D..Cy.. os osccsvesee R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Kuenstner & Lucie Paper Co. Inc. RR, POE oo Mc anas hike savasd R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 


EXPORT AND FOREIGN 


AUSTRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND....... psa bdpee Oaks dedeaoanevcedonstecnae Parsons & Whittemore, Inc., New York City 
ie takncaue ss cwodccecasnnbieebeGubecsctos sauce cyanndepsenee Anferican Paper Exports, Inc., New York City 

Sundasesedsebays sihhakes -+++.The Lindenmeyr & Johnson Paper Co. Ltd., London, England 
PHILIPPINE ISLANDS..........0cscssccccees bolgeh Ges ceshannaneiaee® aeabingSbeleseiee sa shiceon J. P. Shilineas Co., Manila 
LATIN AMERICA. 2c cccccccccccccccccccccces neue weow .. National Paper & Type Co., New York City 





KNOWLTON BROS. 223223223 WATERTOWN, N.Y. 




















Bronzing 
Equipment 
for 


Kelly 


Press 








Many printers who are operating Kelly Presses are not conversant with the fact that Special Bronzing Special Bronzing 
Machines are built by us to couple up direct with press, by which an extra feeder is eliminated, and the Machines also 
bronzer will handle work practically at the maximum speed of the press. built for other 


This Bronzing Machine will do a high class of bronzing —equal to that done on any machine —and it makes of Auto- 
has been installed in a number of high grade establishments. matic High- 


In addition, we fit these machines with a Vacuum System by which the flying of bronze is practically Speed Presses. 


eliminated. 








Prices and full particulars given upon request. 


THE FUCHS & LANG MFG. COMPANY 


120 W. Illinois St., Chicago, Ill. 119 W. 40TH ST., NEW YORK CITY 142 N. 4th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 




















To do more work \ abe QUIP YOUR PRESSES with the Craig 
rae , ro BY Electro-Magnetic Gas Device. Greater 
To doitinlesstime 
4 


oe ~ ¥) profits will accrue to the printing 
, SSA establishment wherein pressroom 
To do it at lower cost LS @" costs are cut down by the elimination 
of waste and the speeding up of the presses—made 


To avoid waste possible by attaching this device. It makes slip- 
To impr ove quality sheeting and sheet straightening unnecessary and 


makes it possible to use full color on every job. 


To conserve energy Work can be backed up in half the time usually 


required. 


A Craig Device on one of your own presses will 
convince you. We will ship one on approval 
to any responsible printer with the complete 
understanding that it may be returned without 
any obligation on the part of the purchaser if it 
fails to come up to our claims. Every device 
is backed by our unqualified guarantee. 


Our booklet, “SPEEDING UP THE PRESSES,” Crai g Sales Co rpo ration 


tells what many of the leading printing houses 


think of the Craig device. Send for a copy today. 636 GREENWICH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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The Monitor System 














Monitor Bulletin 1034 
gives valuable information to 
printing press operatives, as 
it describes the Original Just 
Press a Button System of auto- 
matic motor control. The 
Monitor System meets every 
requirement of the modern 
plant. Ask for a copy of 
Bulletin 1034. 

Monitor Controller 
Company, Baltimore 
New York Chicago Buffalo 
Detroit Pittsburgh Cleveland 


Boston Philadelphia Birmingham 
St. Louis New Orleans 
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(KARL PATENT) 


Adjustable Steel Chase 
and Lock-up 


Here’s a modern and practical labor-saving solu- 
tion to thelocking-up problem. No time lost on 
quoins, piles of furniture; no spring nor buckling 
in lockup, no loosening of formsin long, fast runs. 
Order a set of Adjustable Steel Chases and 
Lock-ups today for your job presses and you will 
understand why they are rapidly becoming stand- 
ard equipment in all good shops. 
Manufactured by 


The American Adjustable Chase Co. 
TORRINGTON, CONN. 
New York Office, 112 West 42d Street 
Philadelphia Office, John Farnsworth Associated, Bourse Building 


5¢. 5¢ 56 56. 


5¢. 


52. 


cy 


5¢. 








2¢. Cy 
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How Much Time 
Do You Lose in Wash-Up? 


It takes ten minutes, or 
less, per press, with 


The 


Climax 


Roller- 
Washing 
Machine 


One gallon of kero- 

sene will wash the 

rollers from one flat- 

bed press for thirty days with the Climax. 
No wipers required. 





Full information and prices on request. 


CHARLES H. COLLINS 


501 Plymouth Court, Chicago 
Phone Wabash 5069 













































The Improved Plate-Lock 
P adding Press Patented 


Most practical device on 
the market for doing 
Padding or Blocking. 
Made entirely of metal. 


Sheet Metal Locking Plates en- 
gage side frames, hold paper in 
alignment and prevent it falling. 
Locking Head compresses paper. 
When loading, door is closed 
and locked, press inclined back- 
ward to make jogging easy, then 
brought to perpendicular posi- 
tion, door opened, presenting a 
rigid even surface toapply cement 
and cloth. 

Holds sheets up to 14x 18 inches. 
One or two piles, according to 
size of sheets. (Presses 24 inches 
wide in preparation.) 
MODELE, six feet high, fastened 
to wall or post by support- 
ing brackets, 1,000 to 40,000 
sheets at one loading. 
MODEL F, 42 inches high, 
sets on low bench, 1,000 to 
20,000 sheets at one loading. 








Send for Illustrated 
Circular 


Manufactured and Sold by 
Joseph E. Murphy Company 
South Lancaster, Massachusetts 


ALSO SOLD BY TYPE FOUNDRIES AND DEALERS 
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Rotary Color Presses 
for Wrappers, Labels, Cartons. 


Rotary Presses for Publications 
—flat or folded sheets. 


Bed and Platen Automatic Presses 
for roll or sheet products. 


Ticket Presses 
for transfers, roll or strip tickets, etc. 


Bills of Lading Presses 


Cash-Sales Book Presses 

for flat, folded, interleaved books. 
Wrapping Paper Presses 

for roll or sheet products — one or 

. more colors. 

Slitters and Rewinders 

for all kinds of roll products. 
The press shown in the accompanying illustration is our Adjustable Rotary Toilet Paper Roll Machines 
Multi=Color Perfecting Press which is adapted for printing magazines, cata- plain or perforated rolls. 
logues, periodicals, time tables, telegraph blanks, circulars, etc., printed on one or 





Series RV—R1051 





both sides. Grades of paper from tissue to light cardboard can be run. Sheet Cutters ; 
High grade halftone work can be produced at the rate of 4,000 to 8,000 sheets from rolls; adjustable for various 
per hour continuous run. Speed depends on grade of paper used and quality of sized sheets. 








printing desired. 


MEISEL PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 


944-948 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















DeLuxe 
Adjustable Jogger Boxes 


For Cylinder Presses 









Price 
complete with 
otor 


$150 





CLOSED 24X36 The New S-H Saw-Trimmer 


A SAW IN EVERY ALLEY 














HIS machine will do all the work of the more 
expensive machines, and will do it quicker and 


rf i 
OPEN 44 X68 better, being less cumbersome and complicated. A 
novice can safely operate it. It will saw, trim, 

¥ bevel, miter and outermortise. The gauge is 





adjustable to points, nonpareils and picas. The 
locking device is safest and strongest ever put 


HESE Jogger Boxes will save their cost in a very short 
while. They are substantially made of 22 gauge steel 


with reinforced corners and are 3} inches deep. The rims tel- on a saw. Has a capacity of 48 picas in depth 
escope into each other, thus making them available fora large and 42 picas in length. 

range of paper sizes. Finished in black enamel. Made in , ‘ 

all standard sizes, ranging in price from $7.00 to $9.00 each. Sent on ten day trial to any responsible concern. 





CHICAGO METAL MFG. CO. THE SCHUYLER-HILDMAN CO. 
37th and S. Rockwell Sts. Citenge, Hien 160 NORTH WELLS STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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Combine Economy 
with Art 


The use of Genuine Kera- 
tol gives your booklets and 
catalogs the rich appearance 
and effectiveness expected 
of volumes bound in ani- 
mal leather—yet the cost is 
much less. 


Lithe and pliable, the sur- 
face responds to the finest 
tooling, embossing and 
stamping. Long wearing, 
rich appearing, low in cost. 
Genuine Kerato/is reducing 
printing costs and increasing 
business for printers wher- 
ever finer printing is done. 











A wide range of colors, grains, and weights to choose from. In 
rolls of standard widths, Genuine Kerato/ cuts to advantage— 
cleanly and without waste. Resilient, yet strong—it works up 
easily and most effectively. 


Send for FREE book of samples. Test them thor- 
oughly. Pull—twist—crush them. The rugged 
resistance of Genuine Keratol will convince you. 


The Keratol Company, Newark, New Jersey 
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Workmen Like the 
C. & G. Trimmiter 


Those who use a machine can best judge its 
utility. 

Place a C. & G. Trimmiter alongside any other 
saw and you will find that workmen inevitably 
use the Trimmiter in preference to the other. 
This is an actual happening. The reasons must 
be these: 


The C. & G. Trimmiter is easier to operate. 

The positive locking device insures perfect work. 

The gauge being placed in front of the saw elimi- 
nates all danger. 

Work is accomplished quicker and better. 

These things also make it more economical for the 
owner of the printing plant. 

The Trade Press Publishing Company, Milwaukee, 
publishers of six magazines, say of the C. & G. 


Trimmiter : 


“We are enthusiastic over our new acquisition. Our saw 
problems are at an end. Progressive printers will surely rec- 
ognize the many advantages your saw possesses. If they are 
in the market for the most versatile, most flexible, most effi- 
cient and accurate composing room saw, they will choose 
the C, & G.” 


Every composing room needs this efficient 
machine, whether it has other saws or not. 


Write today for detailed information to 


C. & G. MFG. CO. 


538 South Dearborn Street, Chicago, III. 
































“REVOLUTION” 


DUPLEX 


Washable Tympan 


Paper 


MADE IN THE U.S.A. 


Patent applied for to cover paper and application. 


Eliminates Traveling Tympan rolls 
altogether on most rotary work, and 
supplements it on other work. 


Adds 50% to the life of traveling tym- 
pan roll when used at same time. 


Increases production 27% thru elimina- 
tion of stops to change draw sheets. 


The ideal draw sheet for flat bed 
perfecting presses; indispensable where 
quick turning is required. 


Thoroughly tested and now being used 
regularly in the press rooms of the largest 
printing and publishing concerns. 


Carried in stock at mill in crated rolls 
32”, 36”, 42”, 48” and 54” wide, and about 
14” in diameter. Sheets can be cut from 
nearest available size. Shipments by 
freight or express. 





Samples and full information on request. 


Plant, Theis & Gould Paper Co. 


30 N. La Salle St., Chicago, II. 


Phones: Franklin 5673, 5674, 5675, 5676 
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$500.00 — 
for Quality 
$§00.00 


for Production oO b \\ 






Miller Pressmen’s Contest — 


The Quality Group provides $500.00 in The Production Group provides $500.00 
cash prizes and Miller Merit Certificates in cash prizes and Miller Merit Certificates 
for Quality, to pressmen operating any for Production, to pressmen operating any 
size Miller-Fed C. & P. Presses, for best — size Miller-Fed C. & P. Presses, for best 
specimens of Miller printing produced Miller production records established 


between April 1st and June 30th, 1923. between April 1st and June 30th, 1923. 


In addition to these awards, a Miller Quality or Production Certificate, 
suitable for framing, will be given to each plant owner whose pressmen 
win either a cash prize or a certificate for either Quality or Production. 


All work will be judged by these five prominent men in the printing world: 


Mr. E. F. EILERT, President Eilert Printing Company, New York City. 

Mr. FRANK H. ABBOTT, Jr.,; President Sunset Press, San Francisco. 

Mr. HARRY HILLMAN, Editor Inland Printer, Chicago. 

Mr. THOS. H. DUNWODY, Director of Technical Trade School, Pressmen’s Home, Tenn. 
Mr. T. G. McGREW, Superintendent U. T. A., School of Printing, Indianapolis, Indiana. 








This contest has been carefully worked out on an absolutely impartial basis. Every pressman 
who enters has an equal chance to win a substantial cash prize or a Miller Certificate. Every 
plant owner whose pressmen compete will benefit in propor- 
tion to the efforts put forth by his employes. 


Contest open only to Printing Plants operating Miller-Fed Presses purchased prior to March 15, 1923. 


" y { Write today for complete details, entry y 


blanks, etc., mailed postpaid on request 





CONTEST DEPARTMENT 


MILLER SAW-TRIMMER COMPANY 
PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


=I 
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MILLER IDEAL UNIT 1 | 

















Not mere advertising claims, based on mythical figures, 
but facts, confirmed by actual production records: 


THE February 1923 composite cost report of the 

Typothetae of an eastern city shows an average 
production on hand-fed job presses of 985 per hour, 
at average cost of $1.78 per 1000 impressions. 


The same report gives MILLER-FED JOB 
PRESSES an average production for the month of 
1694 per hour, at average cost of go cents per 1000 
impressions. 


Another production report for month of February 
comes from a Wisconsin printer operating one 8x12, 
one 12x18 and three 10x15 MILLER FEEDER- 
EQUIPPED PRESSES: Total running hours, 999; 
total impressions 2,009,120; hourly average 2011; aver’ 
age cost per 1000 impressions, §'7 cents. 








ATLANTA BOSTON 


MINNEAPOLIS NEW YORK 


DALLAS 


- CHICAGO - : 
PHILADELPHIA 


N establishing these records, the MILLER-FED 

JOB PRESSES have not been favored in any way, 
but have handled every kind of stock from onion 
skin to cardboard—all kinds of close register color 
work—all quantities of “runs” ranging from two 
hundred and fifty, up. 


Can you as a progressive, wide-awake printer and 
business man, afford to ignore the splendid money- 
making possibilities of MILLER FEEDERS, as 
revealed by these comparisons? Are you fair to 
your best interests if you fail to investigate? 


Write today for descriptive matter, portfolio of fac- 
simile letters from satisfied users and particulars re- 
garding our “put-it-on-your-pay-roll” payment plan. 


She Miller Saw-Trimmer Co. 


2 to 24 Penn Ave.. Pi ttshurgh 9 U. S.A e Point Building 


DETROIT ~- LOS ANGELES 
- SAN FRANCISCO 
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* ACHIEVEMENT - 


+ 9:9 


UCCESS in some form~that is, the 
pathway to the height of achieve- 
ment--may be found in three simple 
rules: prayer, observation and work. 
The first is essential, of course, for 
God governs all things. The second - 

is vitally necessary to the accumulation of 
knowledge, for seeing is believing. The third 
is work, without which no man is able to 
grow mentally, physically or psychologically. 
Abraham Lincoln worked; so does Thomas 
Edison. Andrew Carnegie attained success in 
no less a way, for at the age of fourteen he 
worked as a stoker. Men who have created 
a place for themselves have done so through 
unceasing labor combined with the other two 
elements. But what of love as an element of 
success? Ah, that is the natural outcome of 
persistent prayer, keen observation and hon- 
est work! Let us betrue to ourselves, fair and 
honest with our fellow men; then love 


will be revealed in life itself. 


EDWARD C. STERRY 
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The Story Behind the Galley 


BY JULIAN B. ARNOLD 


AKHE galley is barely five hundred 

“Sil years old, but its type has taken 

f a million years to set. Man’s 

earliest steps towards the com- 

i 3 Plex thing we call civilization 

were giant strides, although 

KG slowly taken. First there was the 

} mastery of fire; that red flower 

which bites the hand that seeks 

to pluck it, yet holds in its seed- 

lings the gifts of all subsequent ages. Next came 

speech, molding incoherent cries of pain and pleasure 

to vocal expression of ideas, concrete and abstract. 

Then arose the art of making pottery, closely followed 

by the domestication of animals, probably through the 

capture of young or wounded specimens which after- 

ward proved useful to the well-being of their possessor. 

Then some early genius devised the bow and arrow, 

whereby man could slay his foe or quarry at a distance; 

and sadly he has abused this power, as witness the late 

war. Finally developed the science of writing, the 

dawn of literature; reducing the thoughts of men to 
permanent record. 

The primal writing necessarily was limited to pic- 

tures of familiar objects painted on the cavern walls by 

our forebears or scratched on bones from their dinners. 


I carved that fight on a reindeer bone, 
With rude and hairy hand; 

I pictured his fall, on the cavern wall, 
That men might understand. 


The oldest short story which the writer of this paper 
has personally handled was composed about two hun- 
dred thousand years ago. It is incised on the horn of a 
deer and tells how a great hunter of that age met with 
his death through the bite of a snake whilst stalking 
wild horses in a marsh. The palaeolithic author had 
the true sense of proportion. A few short perpendicular 


2-4 


strokes suffice to indicate the standing rushes of a 
marsh, and, as the game which was being hunted is not 
the subject of importance, merely three heads of horses 
are suggested by their ears and noses. Moreover, if you 
come to think of it the man is not really the soul of the 
story, so he is shown by quite a tiny figure at one end 
of the horn. The focus of our interest lies in the veno- 
mous snake upon which the hunter accidentally trod 
as he moved stealthily through the wet reeds, wherefore 
the snake winds along the entire length of the horn, 
with its head against the heel of the man whom it had 
bitten. No Kipling could have told his message more 
eloquently. 

Literature was then in swaddling clothes, and print- 
ing as yet unborn. As man gathered into communities 
it became a custom to sit around the camp fires to listen 
to recitals of the great deeds wrought by bygone chief- 
tains, who thus, in course of time, became the gods and 
demigods of the tribe. Passages of philosophy and 
flights of fancy were added by the bards to the original 
nucleus, as a flint nodule when opened shows the fossil 
core around which has accreted layer after layer of 
chalcedony. So grew the epics of the nations, crystalliz- 
ing into the religion and wisdom of the races which 
engendered them. They have come down to us in met- 
rical form because man feels before he reasons, and 
poesy is the expression of the emotions. 


Whilst this vocal literature was evolving men slowly 
accustomed themselves to use pictures of concrete ob- 
jects to represent abstract ideas. These ideographs 
degenerated to abbreviated forms, and thereout evolved 
alphabets, and ultimately the phonetic expression of our 
subtlest thoughts. The modern child takes a year to 
learn to write and read, but it has taken mankind a 
million years. 

Each land progressed on its own path towards 
printed Mogentune, obedient to its natural limitations. 
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The papyrus reed of the Nile yielded a rough cloth upon 
which it was impossible to write quickly with a pen but 
easy to paint with a brush; hence the colored hiero- 
glyphs of Egypt. The plains of Chaldea gave a fine 
textured clay which readily took the impress of straight 
lines but rebelled against curves; hence the arrow-head 
or cuneiform script of Babylon. In India, where for- 
ests abound, literature adopted slats of thin white 
wood; in Phoenicia men wrote on plaques of ivory or 
metal; in Greece on tablets of wax with an iron stylus 
or on parchment; in Rome and the Dark Ages on vel- 
lum or papyrus. 

With the Arab conquest of Egypt in the seventh 
century all supplies of papyrus were cut off from Europe 
and the disorganization of the times made other writ- 
ing materials scarce. Learning was confined mainly to 
the monasteries where the monkish scribes, holding that 
all pagan literature was beneath their consideration, 
would erase the writing from some rare and ancient 
parchment manuscript and substitute thereon their own 
worthless homilies. Egotism so gross deserved to fall, 
but happily it is that from fallen trees the fairest orchids 
grow. In several cases it has been possible to decipher 
the half-obliterated text beneath the superimposed 
homily, which unwittingly has thus preserved for our 
libraries some treasure of classical days. 

Not a few of the most highly prized works of writ- 
ers in the golden ages of Greece and Rome have endured 
and survived even severer risks. Many years ago an 
observant buyer of some fish in the market of Tours in 
central France happened to note that his purchase was 
wrapped in a piece of old parchment bearing faint but 
distinct writing in ink. On examining the writing 
closely he was amazed to find that it was in the old 
Latin script, and that from some allusions in the text 
it could not be other than a fragment of one of the lost 
books of the historian Livy. Hastily returning to the 
fishmonger he was able to recover from him, and from 
all the customers whom he had that day supplied with 
fish, nearly a complete manuscript copy of a book by 
the great raconteur of the Augustan period. In an- 
other instance a number of toys for children had been 
formed out of the pages of a rare and priceless Greek 
manuscript. It chanced that the father of one of the 
children playing with this literary flotsam of ancient 
times noticed some Greek sentences on the toy of his 
child, and amongst those sentences recalled the phras- 
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ing of a play that had been acted at Athens when the 
world was young and which now fulfilled the office of a 
child’s plaything. Beside himself with excitement he 
bribed every child in the neighborhood to search for 
these paper toys, whole or in fragments, clean or soiled, 
and out of the strange collection which was brought to 
him laboriously patched together nearly the entire man- 
uscript. It proved unique in value, as it was in the his- 
tory of its salvage. 

These ancient manuscripts were written in several 
columns, a fashion conservatively followed in the make- 
up of many of our modern books and magazines. The 
entirety was made into a roll, called volumen; hence 
our derivative volume. About the fifth century the idea 
occurred to some innovator to fold the skin of parch- 
ment into small sheets, the back edges of which were 
sewn together to a strip of leather. As these parch- 
ment sheets had an uncomfortable habit of turning up 
at the corners wooden boards were laid on them to keep 
them flat, and later the strip of leather at the back 
was fastened to these boards. Gradually the leather 
backing spread across the boards until was devised 
what we know as a bound book, albeit the text was only 
in manuscript. Such a book sold in the sixth century 
for about one hundred dollars. We were still a long 
distance from issuing the same book in excellent print 
for fifty cents, but we were on our way. 

About this time wooden blocks began to be used for 
impressing initial letters, although the idea of printing 
the entire page with movable type was, as yet, far off. 
The only galleys known were those that sailed the sea 
in quest of plunder, oblivious to the mind-hunger of the 
world. Indeed what incentive could there be to produce 
numerous copies of any one book while parchment and 
vellum were more scarce than manuscripts? But with 
the discovery of the art of manufacturing paper, intro- 
duced from China through the Arabs in the thirteenth 
century, and the invention in the fifteenth century of 
printing with movable type, the dark night of Europe 
fled before the dawn of the Renaissance. Printed 
books in ever-increasing numbers were henceforth to be 
broadcast in every land, and the noblest thoughts of all 
mankind were to become the inheritance of each indi- 
vidual. The nations of the earth began to realize that 
the pen is mightier than the sword, and the ancient 
galleys of the sea joined the wraiths of that long story 
which has its climax in the modern galley of type. 





* | 
Bs 





HAT exquisite something called style, which, 
like the grade of perfect breeding, everywhere 
persuasive and nowhere emphatic, makes itself 
felt by the skill with which it effaces itself, and 
masters us at last with a sense of completeness. 


JAMES RUSSELL LOWELL. 
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Printing, a Manufacturing Industry, Not a Trade 


BY WILL H. MAYES 


ra OST persons regard printing as a 
<i trade, in which the barter and 


@ necessary and highly commend- 

3 able, it does not ordinarily hold 

Xe) that high place in the estimation 

of the public that is given to the 

manufacture of raw materials into finished merchan- 

dise, thereby enhancing the material wealth of a coun- 

try by the amount of the evaluated difference between 

the raw and the finished products. Manufacture in- 

creases a nation’s wealth; trade is merely a convenient 

method of exchange. The chief business of the printer 

and publisher, however, is manufacturing and not trad- 
ing, the latter being only incidental to the industry. 

Few persons have any intelligent conception of the 
magnitude of printing and its allied industries as they 
are conducted in this country. If asked as to the rela- 
tive importance of printing, as compared with other 
well known industries, most persons would say that 
while it may be regarded as an essential industry, it 
can not be classed as one of the leading manufacturing 
interests of our country. Even most printers and pub- 
lishers are not aware of the immensity, and the corre- 
sponding importance as a national asset, of the industry 
in which they are engaged. 

By way of reminder, let us take some figures from 
the Statistical Abstract of the United States for the 
year 1919, the latest data available. The capital then 
invested in the allied printing and paper industries was 
$2,423,400,111, while that invested in manufacturing 
leather and its finished products was $1,554,502,458; 
in lumber and its remanufactures, $2,590,045,756; in 
vehicles for land transportation (including automo- 
biles), $2,423,239,470; in textiles and their products, 
$6,205,161,183; and in all industries combined, $44,- 
688,093,763. It will be noticed that there is fifty-five 
per cent more capital invested in printing and its allied 
industries than in the manufacture of leather and its 
finished products; about the same amount as is in- 
vested in lumber and its manufactures, and as in the 
manufacture of land transportation vehicles; nearly 
forty per cent of that used in all textile manufacturing; 
and more than eighteen per cent of the total capital 
employed in all the manufacturing industries combined. 

When the value of the manufactured products is 
studied, the showing is equally favorable to printing 
and publishing. The total value of printing and allied 
manufacturing for 1919 was $3,102,583,990; of 
leather and its products was $2,610,230,727; of lum- 
ber and its resultant manufactures, $3,070,072,813; of 
land transportation vehicles, $4,058,911,515; of tex- 
tile products, $9,216,102,814; and of all manufactur- 
ing industries combined, $62,418,078,773. Thus it will 


be seen that printing — which compares so favorably 
with other leading industries, and which totals over 
twenty per cent of the manufactured products of the 
entire country — is an industry that challenges the con- 
sideration of every citizen and that should command 
the highest regard of every person engaged in it. 

When we consider the values added by the process 
of manufacture it is found that printing increased the 
total national wealth $1,705,866,197; leather and its 
products, $896,423,391; lumber and its manufactures, 
$1,710,074,246; textiles and their products, $3,834,- 
023,511; land transportation vehicles, $1,560,686,001 ; 
and all industries combined, $25,041,698,490. An in- 
dustry that contributes more than fourteen per cent of 
all the manufacturing wealth to a country is certainly 
one in which all who participate may feel something of 
justifiable and patriotic pride. 

In the matter of numbers of employees and com- 
pensation the printing industry ranks right along with 
the other leading manufacturing enterprises, there being 
36,403 establishments, employing 509,875 persons, and 
paying wages amounting to $564,509,917, or an aver- 
age wage of $1,107. 

It follows that if printers and publishers have rea- 
son to be proud of their business, they should acquaint 
the public with the industry in such a way that the 
people as a whole may also be proud of it. Much is 
said in the press about the almost unlimited food 
products of this country, and yet, large as it is, the 
annual food supply is valued at only about four times 
as much as the yearly products of the allied printing 
industries. Every one has heard of the immense pro- 
duction of liquors and tobaccos in this country, and 
especially of liquors prior to national prohibition, but 
few know that the increased national wealth from the 
printing industry in 1919 (before prohibition was in 
force) was $89,037,769 more than the combined manu- 
facture of tobaccos and liquors, and all other beverages. 

A comparative study of local manufacturing indus- 
tries in most of the cities of this country, aside from 
those places where some special industry is centered, 
will show that the printing industry takes rank close 
to the head, if not in the lead of all others, a fact that 
should be emphasized in making claims for local busi- 
ness. This need not be done in a boastful way, but 
may be set forth clearly in newspapers, through their 
news and editorial columns, and by the commercial 
printers through their advertising. To make the peo- 
ple take a civic pride in printing and publishing as an 
institution meriting their consideration just as does any 
manufacturing enterprise of equal proportions, is not 
only justifiable, but is practical common sense. 

In at least one city this is being done by two local 
printing establishments, acting in codperation with 
fifty other manufacturing concerns. Fifty-two indus- 
trial concerns of San Antonio have contracted for fifty- 
two pages of advertising to be run, a page a week, in 
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each of the daily papers. Each codperating establish- 
ment has the privilege of using half of an advertising 
page in which to set forth the claims of its particular 
industry to public consideration. In addition to this 
general statement, about a twelfth of the page is 
allowed for the individual advertisement of the con- 
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WHO ARE CONTRIBUTING TO THIS CAMPAIGN 


One of a series of codperative group advertisements published in the 
San Antonio Express, San Antonio, Texas. 


cern, alongside a similar space devoted to the advertis- 
ing of one of the other codperating manufacturers, the 
rest of the page being used for the names and manu- 
facturing lines of all those contributing to the adver- 
tising campaign. The accompanying illustration shows 
one of the series of advertisements. In this way one 
manufacturer secures the greater share of the benefits 
accruing from one of the fifty-two advertisements, 
while all the others share in a measure in the general 
favorable results of the codperative effort to propagan- 
dize local manufacturing enterprises in the most advan- 
tageous light and to stimulate their patronage. 

The claims set forth for printing show that in San 
Antonio the industry amounts to $4,750,000 annually, 
of which the printers and engravers do $1,750,000, 
while the newspapers and periodicals total $3,000,000. 
The yearly pay roll is stated as around $1,475,000, of 
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which $650,000 is paid by the printing and engraving 
plants and $825,000 by newspapers and publishers. 
It is pointed out that the printing and publishing 
plants located in San Antonio, with those of the 
engravers and lithographers, form one of the largest 
industries in the city and give employment to more 
men than does any other single industry, the printers, 
engravers and lithographers employing 350 persons, 
skilled and unskilled, while the newspapers and period- 
icals give employment to 550, exclusive of newsboys. 
Readers are told that the 900 persons employed directly 
the year around in the printing and allied industries, 
counting 4} persons to the family, sustain about one- 
fortieth of the entire population of the city, and that 
the big end of the printing cost is paid to San Antonio 
labor, the balance going for printing stock, rents, power, 
taxes and other overhead expenses. 

It is shown that more than eighty newspapers, mag- 
azines and other periodicals are published there in Eng- 
lish and foreign languages, these circulating in all parts 
of the world and contributing a vast share to San 
Antonio’s fame, and that the printing establishments 
turn out everything from the simplest business card to 
catalogues of a thousand pages and the most compli- 
cated blank books and ledgers. 

With such a showing for the printing industry of the 
city it is hardly necessary to add that “ One sure way 
to build up San Antonio is to give your printing job 
to a San Antonio printer.” Still, the printing company 
uses the advertising space allotted it to impress upon 
the public the fact that the business is owned and 
operated by San Antonio men, that it has been con- 
ducted there for forty years, that its plant covers 
approximately two acres of ground, that its factory 
conditions are ideal, that it operates immense printing, 
lithographing and stationery departments prepared to 
supply every want, and that it has an efficient sales 
force that covers all of Texas and parts of Louisiana, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, New Mexico, and the Republic 
of Mexico, thus constantly adding to the manufactur- 
ing wealth of San Antonio from outside sources. 

The readers of San Antonio newspapers are certainly 
being impressed by the codperative effort of the local 
manufacturers, not only that San Antonio is an indus- 
trial center of great and growing importance, but that 
printing is an industry of vast proportions and of a 
kind that deserves the support of all who are interested 
in fostering the development of the city. What is being 
done so successfully there, and at small expense, can 
be accomplished in the same way in hundreds of other 
places — in fact, wherever a codperative spirit exists or 
can be created among manufacturers. The printing 
industry of America is under obligation to itself to keep 
the people informed as to the part it is playing in the 
industrial world. 


VERY person is responsible for all the good within 
the scope of his abilities, and for no more, and none 
can tell whose sphere is the largest.— Gail Hamilton. 
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House-Organ Discords—Plant Publications 


PART I—BY HARRY BOTSFORD 


24 HAT portion of this nation com- 

“il posed of printers and advertis- 

g ing men constitutes a group that 

{GX is willing to tackle anything with 

2% the calm assurance of ability to 

’ do it well. “How about a 

YG house-organ for this company? ” 

} the customer or employer in- 

quires. ‘‘ House-organ? Yes, 

‘ Certainly, sir,” feverishly 

agrees the printer or advertising man in the tone used 

by waiters. ‘“‘ What kind of house-organ did you have 

in mind, sir?” Just like that! And so many a house- 

organ is produced and the resultant monstrosity on 

which the producer attempts a few feeble notes in a 

purely experimental way. The expected burst of 

smooth flowing harmony grateful to the ears of those 

it is to reach fails to materialize. Instead a flood of 

discordant bleats and screeches blares forth. The 

organist —save the mark! —shifts his attack — he 

pulls out new stops, grits his teeth, twiddles his fingers 

nervously and glances over his shoulder at the restive 

audience and turns to play again. No luck this time; 

instead of Lydian measure the organ howls, grunts and 
brays. More discords! 

By this time the man who is paying the bill is 
swearing pretty steadily and heatedly. “Here, get 
off that stool,” he whoops. ‘“ Lemme try it —I’ve 
never played a note in my life, but I can do better than 
you can.” And he, too, fails. Wham! Another house- 
organ bites the dust! Overdrawn, you say? Not a bit 
of it! It happens every day. The mortality in house- 
organs is alarming, and yet advertising men and print- 
ers pass over that mortality with a nonchalance only 
equaled by a doctor who, seeing a large percentage of 
his patients shuffle off this mortal coil, figures it is 
simply an act of God and therefore a matter for fatal- 
istic unconcern. A good doctor would analyze the 
symptoms and hold a few postmortems. 

This mortality rate is running as high as thirty per 
cent, which is excessive. Added to that the writer has 
the courage to say that not more than one out of ten 
of the remaining seventy per cent really efficiently fills 
the job for which it is intended. This mortality rate 
is rather evenly divided among the four types of house- 
organs: employee, dealer, consumer and salesman 
organs. 

Discords cost money. We are spending on the aver- 
age of $18,000,000 a year for house-organs in printing 
bills, paper, salaries and artwork. Working on the 
accepted basis of thirty per cent mortality this means 
an annual loss of $5,400,000. 

If we are to turn discords to melody, and losses in 
both money and prestige to profits, it behooves us to 
take a few of these house-organ failures apart and see 
what makes them fail to tick. It is well to do this 


work carefully and slowly and in a workmanlike man- 
ner, for the house-organ is a delicate instrument and it 
must be put back to work again after we have located 
the trouble. 

Postmortem work is pleasant when one deals with 
house-organs. The cadavers in our laboratory are not 
messy to the touch. We will start our search for truth 
and trouble with an assembly of 250 plant publications. 
A plant publication — call them employee magazines, 
plant papers or internal house-organs, if you wish — 
has one purpose, which can be summed up by saying 
its function is to sell the job to the worker. Selling 
the job to the worker in these days of labor discontent, 
unsettled hours and wage rates is a whale of a job, but 
it is a job that a normal plant publication can do. 

Our examination will start with the titles of some 
of these deceased organs. In many cases we find that 
the title is far from being typical of the industry repre- 
sented. We find case after case where the bromidic 
type of title occurs. Bulletins, News, Notes and Re- 
views are too frequent. Many titles are undignified 
and fail to inspire the reader to go further than the 
title. Sometimes the title is inane, meaningless, color- 
less and inappropriate. Titles are important factors 
of plant publications, but only here and there do we 
find titles that are euphonious, readily pronounced, 
short and easily remembered. Thus we come to the 
conclusion that leads us to write down in our note 
books: “Item 1.— Contributory cause of demise evi- 
dently due to too little attention being paid to title.” 

Now turn to the matter of size. If the examination 
is to be thorough we must pay strict attention to the 
physical appearances of the late lamented. One appre- 
ciates the fact that dimensions of plant publications 
depend largely upon conditions in various plants, loca- 
tion of publication and various other factors, but the 
net of our survey brings to light the undeniable fact 
that some reform or standardization of sizes would be 
a practical step forward if for no other reason than the 
conservation of paper. Sixty sizes are found which 
range from 4 by 914 inches to 12 by 14 inches. The 
preference seems to be for a 6 by 9, 8% by 11, 8 by 11 
and 9 by 12, the first size being the most popular. The 
paramount point to be considered is the selection of a 
size which cuts to advantage with the least waste from 
standard size sheets of paper. There are twenty-eight 
sizes which will cut, print and fold without waste from 
standard size papers. The Bureau of Standards in 
Washington has gathered 230 house-organs with 85 dif- 
ferent ranges in sizes. Item 2.—“ Too little attention 
to sensible page sizes has made these house-organs cost 
more than they should.” 

Now turn to the matter of covers. What a wide 
variety! Here is one with a beautiful cover, a winter 
landscape in three colors. Fine! But wait a minute! 
We find this publication was issued for a plant where 
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a large percentage of employees are employed at me- 
chanical processes where their hands are soiled and 
greasy. What would this beautiful piece of artwork 
look like after it had been handled by a greasy me- 
chanic? Too dainty, is the verdict, and I hear no dis- 
senting voice. In one heap we pile those publications 
with dainty and beautiful covers. Too many of them! 
So much money spent foolishly. Item 3.— “ Contribu- 
tory cause of demise, covers not in keeping with ulti- 
mate destination of publications.” 

At this point our keen knives slash into the interior 
of the cadavers, and we come to the question of typog- 
raphy. Some of it is frankly terrible. Here is one 
publication printed in six-point type with only an occa- 
sional head to break the monotony of the small type. 
To try to read such small type is a strain on normal 
eyes. Good typography is absent in a majority of 
cases. Here and there one does find flashes of read- 
able typography, where the editor or the printer has 
shown sense in using nothing smaller than ten-point 
type of a legible style. Here and there are examples 
of what type should not be —a scattering of six or 
seven different styles of type faces — and, yet, some of 
these mixtures that have been judiciously applied make 
for ease in reading and break up the monotony of a 
page unrelieved by picture or cartoon. Item 4.—“Small 
type used too frequently. Knowledge of type possibili- 
ties not shown in large percentage of cases.” 

Now for the editorial matter — and here is a vital 
cause of demise in many plant publications. Here is 
one publication with four long and preachy editorials. 
No wonder this house-organ perished! How long will 
it take house-organ editors to learn the fact that 
men do not like to be preached at —if they did the 
churches would have an S. R. O. sign out at every 
service. Dreary preachments have no place in a plant 
paper. There is another obviously dangerous type of 
editorial, the one that cries aloud for more production. 
Workers read this class of editorial with a grin of dis- 
dain and classify it rightly as pure bunk. As one reads 
this vast quantity of verbosity the reason for failure of 
employees to read and trust these publications is very 
evident. Pink-coated pills of editorial preachments 
show the bitter brown of their contents under the eyes 
of those who work in the shop — workers are not the 
gullible or stupid people some writers believe them to 
be. Item 5.—-“ Editorial matter generally bad — too 
much dreary preachment evident. Shows underestima- 
tion of mental capacity of readers.” 

Text content comes next. Much of it is irrelevant 
and useless. The stacks of the factory and the whis- 
kers of the founders appear too often. Too many 
signed articles by officers of the company on matters 
of slight interest to the worker. Floods of office news 
and notes, and a general dearth of news items of work- 
ers in the plant. Too much said about the golf of the 
office manager, not enough about the vegetable garden 
of Pete Brown in the machine shop. We find almost 
no items which would instil in the worker a sense of the 
important part his particular work plays in the finished 
product. The worth-while plant publication is full of 
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this type of material. Items of this nature, properly 
written and served, will build loyalty and pride of craft. 
In America we have so little pride of craft that every 
effort which will do something to bring this about 
should be encouraged among our workers. 

Only in isolated cases do we find interesting stories 
of what the plant’s product is doing in the world. Is 
it because the plant does not believe in its product or 
is this omission due to sheer stupidity on the part of 
the editor? Nothing makes a worker more proud of 
his job and his company than to have a knowledge of 
what the product does in life —if he can point out 
case after case of specific work which the product is 
doing well and faithfully his pride of craft is increased. 

In many cases we find the editor’s best friends are 
his office shears and paste pot. Items and notes have 
been lifted bodily from various sources and used regard- 
less of their value. 

Too many cases of misapplied energy! No effort 
to make the plant publication distinctive — to make it 
stand apart. Not enough effort to give the worker 
something in the house-organ that would interest him 
alone and which he could not secure elsewhere. Too 
many cases where there was no equitable worker- 
representation in the gathering and writing of the news 
items. We found cases where items appeared regard- 
ing one per cent of the workers, failing to interest the 
other ninety-nine per cent. Sometimes we found this 
one per cent using fifteen per cent of the space. 

Who should have the direction of the plant paper? 
Evidently this is a much mooted question! We found 
plant papers directed by every department in an organ- 
ization, from office manager down to the man in charge 
of the blue-print department. With such a wide diver- 
gence of authority it is readily understood that the 
policy of these various house-organs is dependent upon 
the whims and fancies of the man in charge. Lack 
of definite and sensible policy has ruined many plant 
papers. 

Illustrations? Many of the publications had none 
— why, I do not know, unless it is due to lack of appro- 
priation which prevented engraving expenses, or to lazi- 
ness on the part of the editor. Page after page of type 
unbroken by cut or zinc — who wants to read that type 
of paper? House-organ editors should recognize the 
fundamental on which our popular magazines are based 
— that the reading public enjoys pictures and cartoons. 
Several pictorial newspapers have been founded and are 
riding to prosperity on that very axiom. 

Item 6.— “ Text matter of slight interest and very 
poorly written. Nothing done to promote pride of 
craft or loyalty to firm. Many house-organs under 
wrong direction. Direction rightly should be under the 
supervision of director of personnel. Lack of news 
items concerning individuals in plant. Need of more 
equitable employee representation in preparation of 
matter. Summary of this item, most important con- 
tributory cause of demise.” 

Whew! The postmortem is over; we fold up our 
aprons and sterilize our instruments and adjourn to 
the office, where we can summarize our findings. 
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We have examined 250 plant publications. Circu- 
lations have varied from 75 to 75,000. We have found 
many reasons for their untimely demise — some of these 
causes are due to printers; others, many of them, are 
due to advertising men. These causes are not all incor- 
porated in any single one of the publications examined, 
but one or more of the causes are in evidence in all of 
them. It has not been deemed essential in this diag- 
nosis to go into the matter of cost. Cost is seldom a 
contributory factor in the death of an employee publica- 
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tion. If the publication does its work well the cost is 
not an expense but an investment in good will. The 
cadavers examined constitute a part of the thirty per 
cent mortality. We feel that it would be useless to 
summarize our findings that have been separately listed ; 
but we are confident that if living plant papers were 
examined carefully many would be found to be suffer- 
ing from one or more of the symptoms we have out- 
lined. About one in ten would be found to be in a 
healthy condition. 


Make the Type Face Tell the Story 


BY DANA EMERSON STETSON 


ZanN striving for beautiful typo- 

( graphical effect as a whole we 

f& sometimes neglect the finer 

KG things of an artistic setup, such 

4 as the elusive and intangible ele- 

sx} ment of appeal in the type face 

G itself. Letter spacing, leading, 

) judicious use of rules, neat justi- 

fication and well planned mar- 

gins all exact a maximum degree 

of care, as does the selection of the proper type face. 

If more attention, however, were accorded the different 

members of the numerous foundry and job families, 
results would perhaps be more fruitful. 

In glancing through advertising matter of the past 
four or five years the average intelligent observer must 
grasp immediately the revolutionary changes in type 
display and general body text. In sales literature ex- 
tolling the merits of products of strength, such as auto- 
mobile trucks and cranes, plain gothics have yielded 
their supremacy to the rugged Hess and Jenson. In 
the difficult treatment where the hand-lettered caption 
or subhead is inadequate, the available font fills the 
need. The novel and the text book, too, appear to 
give their message through the medium of new and 
legible faces. As the oil paintings on book-jackets 
undergo a metamorphosis and the internal illustrations 
change in technique, so the printed page is clothed in 
new characters; all of which, incidentally, is symbolic 
of modern enlightenment and a signal of sure and rapid 
progress. 

Today we have a kind of psychology for everything. 
Individuals and companies offering to teach men how 
to command the respect of other men and win their con- 
fidence present their pupils with books filled with facts 
and theories concerning the phases of the objective and 
subjective minds. Ordinary medical practitioners 
spring to mushroom fame because they have at last dis- 
covered a psychology of diet. It is possible to go on 
and on, digressing pleasantly. Suffice it to say, though, 
that there is a psychology of type faces. And, in that 
psychology our interests center. 

The scholar fortunate enough to gaze upon the 
Codex Argenteus is transported into the realms of an- 
cient history, and finds keen enjoyment in deciphering 


the odd trarscription. The monastic manuscripts of 
Fulda, Wessobrunn and other seats of learning of those 
times provide a choice morsel for the lover of hand- 
illuminated uncials. History is written in the ascend- 
ing and descending flourishes of the reed-inscribed let- 
ters; they embody the richest and fullest action of the 
story. Then in the careful lettering of the colophon 
and the customary Laus Deo each marvelous stroke 
bespeaks the religious fervor which fired the writer. 
Yet when the old manuscript is reproduced in modern- 
language text, even in untranslated form, the qualities 
dear to the scholar disappear and it becomes devoid of 
its deeper meaning. 

A rare edition of Voltaire or one of the early copies 
of the “ Fragmentary Faust ” conjures vivid scenes to 
the possessor of an active and versatile imagination. 
Though few who peruse these literary treasures appre- 
ciate the fact that the type face casts the strongest of 
hypnotic spells. 

Men devote their lives to a thorough and systematic 
study of the growth of art, music, literature and lan- 
guages, yet they can but probe the borderlands of these 
wonderful provinces. Consequently, a few are remem- 
bered as painters, a few as sculptors, a few as chapel 
decorators; some are honored today as craftsmen who 
produced mellow-voiced violins, others as masterful 
exponents of the oratorio; there are poets, translators, 
dramatists and writers of the short story. One group 
is composed of those who attained the utmost mechan- 
ically in their arts; another group embraces those who 
labored spiritually. So is printing the whole of many 
component parts. Logically, then, a lifetime may be 
spent in the study of the type faces of the letterpress. 
Motives vary, views differ and opinions conflict. Yet 
there is always one common ground, a semblance of 
what we term advancement. Clarendon and the other 
types among its contemporaries were not essentially 
cheap productions, for they appeared in the best printed 
matter of their day, but they proved to be mere atoms, 
whirled about and finally downward during the current 
of formative upheaval. Today one type family supplies 
ample breadth for selection. Nothing set up to be 
transferred to paper need look cheap; wide, expanded, 
outline, shaded, inline, condensed, extended faces stand 
ready for use. By exercising care in the manipulation 
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of text, roman and italic, the compositor who has aver- 
age intelligence can perform his share in the execution 
of a commendable piece of work. 

Cheltenham bold extended would not make a pleas- 
ing cover for a program announcing Easter services or 
an organ recital. Bradley or Old English would be 
much more preferable, not simply because the eye ex- 
pects to meet a text display, but because Bradley and 
Old English convey a certain spirit of uplift to the 
reader of the program. They savor strongly of Milton’s 
“ Storied windows richly dight, casting a dim religious 
light.” They are linked inseparably with the Sursum 
Corda, Te Deum Laudamus, all the Gregorian chants 
and the Magnificat. 

Goudy, even if it were available in the larger display 
sizes, would not be suited to a football poster. Bodoni 
bold, however, suggests instantly two husky teams bat- 
tling for supremacy. Even the most casual and unin- 
terested observer would be forced to suppress a smile 
at sight of Goudy in an athletic announcement. Some 
sturdy and substantial face must be appointed to flash 
the message successfully. It is extremely doubtful 
whether milady would be attracted by a perfume adver- 
tisement with the body text set in Philadelphia Gothic. 
The discreet layout man would probably preclude any 
occurrence of this nature by specifying Della Robbia or 
French Old Style, as there is something delightfully 
feminine about these two faces. When the success of 
an advertising campaign revolves partially upon the 
type choice the proposition should receive much study. 

Though scores of questions concerning the use of 
job and foundry faces arise daily in the average print- 
ing establishment a quick and favorable decision may 
be reached in a majority of cases. If the compositor 
will stop long enough to study his assignments and will 
judge for himself whether the type face tells the story, 
results will undoubtedly be gratifying. 
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Remember that the reader who goes through the 
finished work likes to peruse a Balzac edition on beau- 
tiful antique paper, with a type face to correspond. 
The child who loves fairy tales soon becomes attached 
to large and well rounded characters. The busy office 
or plant executive whose desk groans under the daily 
onset of direct-mail literature spares a few moments 
to pick out the most powerful presentations and likes 
arguments couched in thick ascenders and descenders. 
The title of the story, or caption of the message, is told 
not only in the mere phraseology but in the actual im- 
pressions of the press. The buyers, recipients and read- 
ers of printed matter soon work themselves into a state 
wherein they look for proof in the type, this proof being 
something tangible as a base for final conclusions. First 
impressions often last for a long time. Take, for in- 
stance, the first of a series of advertisements planned 
to merchandise a new kind of cigarette. An appropriate 
style of type dress is settled upon in the beginning and 
carried through the entire series. Some readers may see 
the first advertisement, be greatly impressed by it, and 
then not see another advertisement of the cigarette 
until several months have elapsed and the campaign is 
far advanced; but the memory of the type face is still 
vivid, its application to, and association with, the cig- 
arette is clear. The same serifs are there, the same 
hairlines, the same distribution of grays and blacks. 

Every craftsman of the letterpress is essentially a 
builder, and circumstantially a printer. It is apparent, 
therefore, that his first mission is a difficult and im- 
portant one. To do honor to his own organization 
and incidentally reflect credit upon his own name, he 
should strive to aim for some definite object and make 
his work worth while. By studying his fonts and their 
possibilities at greater length and by stretching his 
imagination a little more, he can succeed in making type 
faces tell the story in a lucid and interesting manner. 
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7 T is not book learning young men need, 
nor instruction about this and that,but a 
stiffening of the vertebrae which will cause 
them to be loyal to a trust, act promptly, con- 
centrate their energies, do a thing —“ carry 
a message to Garcia.”’— Elbert Hubbard. 
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We take this opportunity to express our appreciation 
of the many highly complimentary remarks which we have 
received regarding our new cover design. It is gratifying 
indeed to us to notice the widespread interest that has been 
manifested in this design. For the thoughtful care given 
to the work of planning and executing the drawing, we are 
indebted to Clarence P. Hornung, the talented young New 
York artist, an exhibit of whose work appeared in our 
issue for February, 1922. It will be noticed that in his 
design Mr. Hornung has incorporated the best symbolism 
of the printing and allied industries, and has given it the 
suggested chiaroscuro wood-engraving technique which 
lends itself so well to a work of this nature. 





THE INLAND PRINTER takes great pleasure in present- 
ing to its readers a series of short essays on subjects per- 
taining to printing, written by the noted poet, essayist and 
lecturer, Julian B. Arnold. The first of this series appeared 
in our issue for April, under the title “ The First Book 
Printed in the English Language — How Caxton Came to 
Be a Printer.” The second appears as the leading article 
in this issue, and others will follow in succeeding issues. 
It requires a master mind to write an interesting essay on 
a subject so commonplace as the ordinary visiting card, 
and this is what Mr. Arnold has done in an exceedingly 
delightful manner for an early issue of this journal. The 
son of a noted author, the late Sir Edwin Arnold, Julian B. 
Arnold has himself attained distinction as one of the 
world’s leading writers and lecturers, and it is with con- 
siderable pride that we present this series of essays from 
his pen, knowing they will prove not only of great interest 
but inspirational as well. 





WHEN the mill run of government statistical bulletins 
arrive in the mail the reader seldom gets a thrill from 
looking through the dry-as-dust columns of figures. Sta- 
tistical reports, being difficult to read and assimilate, are 
usually filed away — if they escape the waste basket. If 
the totals are scanned at all it is not often that the imagi- 
nation is brought into play to visualize for the reader their 
significance. Statistics are dry reading to most persons, 
so it is refreshing to come across a writer who can grasp 
figures, make them take on life, line them up in apt com- 
parisons; in a word, to interpret them for the non- 
mathematically inclined mind. Prof. Will H. Mayes, of 
the University of Texas, a frequent contributor to the 
columns of THE INLAND PRINTER, in this number gives 
us an article based upon the statistical reports issued by 
the United States Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C. Professor Mayes makes 
figures easy to read — and worth reading. We commend 
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his article to every reader of this journal, to every adver- 
tiser; in fact, to every individual who plays an active 
part in some phase of the printing industry. The immen- 
sity of this industry is scarcely ever dwelt upon, perhaps 
because its ramifications are so far-reaching that it is 
humanly impossible to adequately gage it, or to get an 
approximately correct line upon it statistically. The diffi- 
culties in gathering these data transcend the capacity of 
those who make it their business to get an estimate upon 
the relative importance of our basic industries. The only 
alternative is to turn to the figures compiled by govern- 
ment statisticians. According to the latest available fig- 
ures, compiled in 1919, the capital then invested in the 
printing and allied industries was $2,423,400,111. The 
value of the work produced by printing establishments 
of the United States in 1919 totaled $3,102,583,990. 
During that year there were employed in the printing 
industry 509,875 persons, who received wages amounting 
to $564,509,917. These figures are staggering, and we 
believe that Professor Mayes has performed a real ser- 
vice in analyzing the statistics covering printing. A novel 
way of “cashing in” on the importance of the industry 
in the community is described by this contributor in his 
article entitled “ Printing, a Manufacturing Industry, Not 
a Trade,” which appears in the front section of this issue. 
What the printers and publishers of San Antonio, Texas, 
are doing to build up their businesses and increase the 
standing of their industry among buyers of printing can be 
done with profit to printers in other cities.— A. J. F. 





Why Make the Printer the Goat? 


We have become somewhat hardened to the accusa- 
tions of overcharging that are continually hurled against 
printers by buyers of printing. Being called robbers and 
similar complimentary names no longer has any effect 
upon our sensibilities. Failure on the part of those who 
have made these charges in the past to provide proof to 
sustain their contentions has taken the rough edge off the 
epithets flung in the faces of those who produce the printed 
matter which is such a vital part of everyday business 
affairs. Coming from buyers of printing, these charges 
can be considered only as an attempt to force the printer 
to reduce prices, to the advantage of the buyer and the 
disadvantage of the printer. Accusations of this nature 
are not worth losing sleep over, as the printer who pays 
attention to keeping proper records of his business has 
abundant and convincing proof of the justice of the prices 
he makes. 

It is rather surprising, however, to find these same 
threadbare charges appearing in an editorial in a recent 
issue of one of the journals purporting to be published in 
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the interests of one branch of the allied trades. It is pos- 
sible, we admit, that it may have been written as an 
attempt at humor. If so, we acknowledge that our sense 
of humor is lacking, for we fail to see the joke. The edi- 
torial in question was printed under the heading “ Carry- 
ing Coals to Newcastle,” with the subheading “A 


Printer’s Idea of 50-50,” and reads as follows: 


There are now a good many paper merchants’ house-organs in 
existence, particularly in the fine-paper field, and it is gratifying to 
note that most of these are being edited and published to conform 
to a given plan, instead of when the spirit moves some one in the 
organization. There is no doubt that the publishing of a house 
magazine makes it possible for a paper house to strike a more inti- 
mate vein and establish a more human connection with its cus- 
tomers, so that the latter will feel that they are doing business with 
folk who are really interested in the printers and their welfare. 

The object of most of the fine-paper distributors’ house-organs 
is to be of real help to the printer. A favorite theme, for instance, 
is the supposed inability of the printer to charge enough for his 
work. This is a little funny to the people who have to go out and 
buy printing, paying fancy prices for very ordinary work, as a rule. 

The other day the Chicago branch of that department of the 
Government interested in collecting income taxes filed a complaint 
against a printer who had filed a return on but $200,000 in 1922. 
The Government alleges that as a matter of fact his income was 
more than $400,000. Apparently, neither house-organ editors nor 
paper merchants at large need worry about the poor printer who 
doesn’t know how to charge. There ain’t no such animal. 

What the printing trade is suffering from is the ability to charge 
not wisely but too well. After a business man has ordered a few 
thousand letterheads and received a bill which suggests that he has 
taken over Europe’s debt to the United States, he decides, without 
undue delay, to get along without printing — and paper —as far 
as it be within his power to do so. 

Printers are badly in need of journeymen who know how to 
print and just as badly in need of more business with prices that 
will encourage buyers to buy. Any one who does business with 
printers knows that their remarkable prices are holding down con- 
sumption of paper more than any other factor. Direct advertising, 
under present conditions, is worth almost its weight in gold. 

Fine-paper merchants should have the courage to face the facts 
and invite the attention of their printer-customers to the situa- 
tion — as tactfully as possible, of course. At any event, they should 
refrain from encouraging printers from making more than three or 
four hundred per cent on their investments, as the income tax 
collector will get most of it anyway. And in the meanwhile, the 
fine-paper trade is suffering from the terrific charges that go with 
the conversion of paper into printed matter. 


We regret very much indeed to notice that our fellow 
editor has allowed himself to fall into the error so com- 
mon among those who are unfamiliar with the numerous 
items that must be considered in connection with costs of 
production in the printing plant. The great trouble is 
that there are too many in business today whose only 
equipment consists of a desk or two in a small office space, 
and it is impossible for them to comprehend the enormous 
expense necessary to the maintenance of equipment which 
represents an investment of considerable proportions. The 
statements in the editorial quoted would not be worth 
attention — in fact, they would be amusing — were it not 
that, being published in a journal the editor of which is 
supposed to have some knowledge of the printing business, 
they will be taken as authentic by those who are not so 
well posted on actual conditions, and will therefore do 
considerable harm. 

The third paragraph of the editorial, it will be noticed, 
refers to charges against a printer who had filed an income 
tax return on but $200,000, while the Government alleges 
that his income was more than $400,000. We do not 
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support any printer who files a false statement. We do 
contend, however, that the printer is entitled to the bene- 
fit of the doubt until the charges against him are proved 
beyond doubt. Similar cases have arisen in the past 
where a printer has been charged with making an incor- 
rect return, and investigation has revealed the fact that 
the charges were based upon the finding of an accountant 
who was either unfamiliar with, or had overlooked, some 
of the important points which must be taken into consid- 
eration when figuring the actual income on a printing 
establishment. 

Our fellow editor says that “Any one who does busi- 
ness with printers knows that their remarkable prices are 
holding down consumption of paper more than any other 
factor.” Evidently he knows little about the laws of 
supply and demand. It is also evident that he is not 
familiar with the keen competition that exists for nearly 
every job of printing available. The whole matter resolves 
itself down to the fact that altogether too many business 
men will go to great expense in fitting up elaborate quar- 
ters and will spare no expense on many matters of less 
importance, but when it comes to printed matter, which 
plays such an important part in building up their busi- 
nesses, their principal idea seems to be “ how cheap can 
it be bought? ” 

In the closing paragraph of the editorial appears the 
statement that “they [the fine-paper merchants] should 
refrain from encouraging printers from making more than 
three or four hundred per cent on their investments.” We 
give the paper merchants credit for having far too much 
intelligence to give any consideration to such fallacious 
statements as this, as they are too well posted on actual 
conditions in the printing business. 

It might be of interest to our brother editor, as well 
as to many others, to know a little about how the money 
received for a job of printing is spent. An actual analysis 
covering a period of two average years in one of the 
largest and most efficiently operated plants showed that 
out of every dollar taken in for work in the composing 
room the following amounts were spent: For the actual 
time of the compositor required for setting type, 32 cents. 
For breaking up forms and distribution of type, 6 cents. 
Clerical work in composing room for handling records and 
time reports, storing of cuts, sending messages, 5 cents. 
Miscellaneous expenses, such as depreciation, rent, heat, 
light, insurance, taxes and numerous other similar items 
required 34 cents. The composing-room department’s 
share of the general administrative overhead — which 
necessarily includes all office expenses, accounting, selling, 
estimating, planning, issuing instructions, purchasing sup- 
plies, shipping, etc.— equaled 20 cents. Here we have a 
total of 97 cents, which leaves the amount of 3 cents for 
profit, provided some unforeseen contingency has not 
arisen to wipe out a goodly part of this munificent sum. 

We have frequently made the statement that printers 
should inaugurate a campaign of education for the purpose 
of giving buyers of printing a better knowledge of the 
many factors entering into the cost of producing printed 
matter. It would give a far better appreciation of the 
actual conditions confronting the printer. Such an edi- 
torial as the one we have quoted here seems to emphasize 
the necessity of such a campaign. 
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Paper Brands—Who Shall Own Them? 


BY PAUL BUTLER 


a VEN one not regularly reading trade papers 
could hardly fail to notice the attention that 
is being given to the subject of brand owner- 
4% ship. An article on this subject, written by 
e\} Fred L. McClellan, of the McClellan Paper 
Company, Minneapolis, appeared in the 
December 30 issue of Printing, following 
A which numerous other articles have been 
published in one magazine or another. We believe that the 
following analysis will lend support to the views of Mr. 
McClellan, which have been replied to after a manner that 
ieads us to believe the subject is not nearly so carefully thought 
of or understood as it should be. Such an analysis as this 
may assist in correcting some erroneous impressions. At the 
time Mr. McClellan’s article was written he had only recently 
become affiliated with the Butler Paper Corporations, a move 
made by him to perpetuate the traditions on which his business 
had been founded. No one could be more greatly mistaken 
than to think Mr. McClellan is opposed to mill brands. I 
believe he would say that some mill brands are very good 
brands and are well administered. I do not think he believes 
that all mill brands, nor all merchant brands, could be so 
spoken of. One of the replies published would indicate that 
Mr. McClellan does not believe in advertising. I happen to 
know that he is a very strong believer in advertising, and to 
hold that he, a paper merchant engaged in the paper industry, 
is against advertising, is indeed a far-fetched supposition. 
Mr. McClellan probably does think that advertising can be 
overdone, the same as a sales force can become too large, 
becoming out of proportion to other necessary expenses. 

Considerable pains have been taken by some to emphasize 
that those who have not been able to recognize the value of 
standard brands could not be apace with modern development. 
In accepting this statement let us remember that the original 
development of brands on the part of the merchant was for 
just this purpose of standardization. That advantages of this 
method of merchandising eventually became apparert to 
manufacturers, that some merchants found themselves unable 
on certain of their brands to secure a sufficient quantity for 
most economical manufacture and that this resulted in the 
manufacturer’s taking the brand and making it for more than 
one merchant is now all a matter of history in the trade. Not 
always did the development proceed quite so smoothly as is 
here stated, for during the heavy demand, a condition which 
permitted manufacturers to supply almost any kind of paper 
they wished, some launched a program for lines of their own 
that have hardly been absorbed. I believe both manufacturer 
and printer will agree that the effects of overloading the market 
with a surplus of standard tonnage may be just as disastrous 
as overloading it with the miscellaneous. 

We believe that brand ownership is a means to an end, 
rather than the end. We do not believe that the proper method 
of merchandising paper can be disposed of so quickly and easily 
as by simply saying, ‘‘ Who shall own brands?” May we not 





Epitor’s Note.— For some time past considerable discussion has 
revolved around the question of ownership of paper brands. Mr. 
Butler, who is the head of the Butler Paper Corporations, is thor- 
oughly familiar with the whole situation, and in this article he has 
presented his views in a fair, logical and straightforward manner 
which makes them worthy of careful consideration. We take 
pleasure in presenting Mr. Butler’s article without editorial revision 
so our readers may have a clear understanding of the entire 
situation. 


better devote our thought to how a brand should be adminis- 
tered than to deciding in general by whom brands should be 
owned? Supposing even that the trend of argument seemed 
to favor one or the other: Would that decide you in saying 
that brands should be owned by the manufacturer or the 
merchant? Would that make you any happier or improve 
your business? If it favored the merchant, would the printer 
confine all purchases to merchant brands, or vice versa? I do 
not think so. I do not think either the manufacturer or the 
merchant would want him to. Both have been encouraged 
and supported in the past, many merchant brands and manu- 
facturer’s brands being well recognized marks, and if no im- 
portance is to be attached to satisfactorily administering a 
brand for half a century, much of the value of ownership is 
immediately lost. A great deal of time and money is being 
spent upon the building up of some of the newer brands, surely 
regardless of ownership. We don’t want this effort wasted. 
Let us do justice and give credit to that which has merit. 
You will find among manufacturers those who favor merchant- 
owned brands, and you will find among merchants those who 
will gladly surrender responsibility of the ownership of a brand 
to manufacturers. Much responsibility attaches itself to the 
ownership. A great deal of time, effort and money is required 
to introduce it and see that it is properly maintained. Both 
manufacturer and merchant, however, favor doing business 
on known and standard brands, because such brands are sup- 
posed to be of relatively greater value, give more satisfaction 
and consequently bring return business. 

Imagination readily pictures conditions under which, let 
us say, a particular manufacturer, a particular merchant, or a 
particular printer even, may own a brand and _ properly 
administer it. One of the requisites to his succeeding with it 
is that he must — through its quality, the quantity ordered 
and carried, the manner in which it is offered for sale or adver- 
tised, and the price at which it is sold — either fill a demand 
which he has sensed exists, or else create such a demand. 
Often something of both contributes to his decision as to what 
should be written on the banner of these four horsemen — 
quality, quantity, selling or advertising, and price. While 
these four have never all been entirely dealt with outside, they 
have on occasions come entirely under that realm of the indus- 
try known as the merchandising of paper, which will be spoken 
of in the following paragraphs and is truly interesting. 

Merchant and commerce are two very old words, and there 
will always be the merchant to carry on the commerce — the 
merchant who must be instrumental in dealing with or settling 
the problems of quality, quantity, selling or advertising, and 
price. Of necessity, there will always be manufacturing, and 
always the printer. ‘‘ Very well,” you say, “ but who is going 
to own the brands?” Before we reply that the question can 
not be answered in the abstract, we should like to say that with 
the combined influence of merchant and manufacturer — both 
of whom own brands today — doing all in their power to 
encourage the buying of standard and known brands, there is 
and always will be an astonishingly large proportionate volume 
on the miscellaneous. Brand ownership will not settle that 
problem. One favoring manufacturers’ brands might point 
out that the attention manufacturers have given to the devel- 
oping of brands has swung more tonnage onto the standards 
and off the miscellaneous. This is very true, of course, and 
at the same time, the merchant for the standards continues to 
encourage sale of them. So we have today the combined 
influence of manufacturer and merchant, a most excellent thing. 
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Brand ownership will not, even for each individual line, 
settle the problems of quality, quantity, selling or advertising, 
and price. Ownership, however, does ordinarily carry with it 
considerable influence on all four; very much like a stock- 
holder, who when coming to a meeting armed with a certain 
amount of proxy carries with him influence beyond his regular 
share of voting power. In whose hands that proxy or voting 
power can be used to exercise the most good may often be 
determined by individual efficiency. It does not necessarily 
carry with it overwhelming influence or dominance. We come 
now to this meeting with manufacturer, merchant and printer. 
The matters of business before the meeting are: First, have 
we the right number of lines? Second, for each line, what 
should constitute a proper program for insuring the quality, 
quantity, selling or advertising, and price? We shall assume 
the meeting has dispatched the first order of business and that 
we now have left only the question of dealing with the second. 

Let us take quality first. In the paper industry a manu- 
facturer might have much difficulty, if without reference to 
the possible demand he introduced a quality that he alone 
thought would be a good seller, nor could he necessarily go to 
one or a number of printers for a decision as to what the qual- 
ity should be. This we have found to be so from experience. 
A most careful canvass has to be made of what the demand 
will be and if it is to be a big line, that canvass must cover the 
country or all territory in which the line is to be introduced. 
What the demand leans toward must be compared with what 
the manufacturer can best make, or with what he can make 
that will best satisfy the demand. To a certain extent only 
could the manufacturer and the merchant together change the 
demand. If all manufacturers and all merchants combined to 
change a demand it would be easier, but instead of combining 
there is continual competition among them, as well as frequent 
differences of opinion as to the value of what the other man 
is making and selling. Who can best make this canvass? 
Why not the merchant, who is in close touch with both printer 
and manufacturer, and who has, of necessity, because of the 
nature of his business, a force trained in such work? In addi- 
tion to determining the printing demand and the manufacturing 
possibility, there is another factor that is very important in 
determining just what the quality of the brand should be. 
That other factor is, what lines are other merchants carrying 
and how are they selling? Any one who thinks this third 
factor is unimportant will find himself greatly mistaken should 
he proceed without giving it consideration. All that has been 
said about quality applies to established lines as well as to 
lines to be established. Don’t think that because a new line 
is successfully marketed in certain localities, it can be made 
from the same formula for all markets of the world or even 
for all markets of the United States. 

Next in order is quantity. Who is to be placed in the posi- 
tion of deciding the quantity to be ordered and carried to 
serve the printing trade? Whose money is to be invested in 
those stocks? If it is the merchant’s would he want the decision 
left in the hands of the manufacturer or printer? Would the 
manufacturer and printer in such case guarantee the merchant 
profit and not loss? Would they invest their money with him 
in these stocks and in his business? Who, again, is it that 
has the best organization to carry on the stock ordering and 
direct that important part of the work known as turnover? 
Now, quantity to be manufactured is dependent directly on 
quantity to be ordered, but because it is said that quantity to 
be manufactured has a bearing on all four items — quality, 
quantity to be ordered, selling or advertising, and price — the 
question of the quantity to be manufactured will be dealt with 
separately from these four. 

Next we have setling or advertising. They are treated 
together because they are related—one working with the 
other in making the brand a commercial success. Who main- 
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tains a sales force? Of necessity must it not be the merchant? 
Who gives salesmen their direction of what they should sell 
and how they should sell it? How is advertising to be made 
fully effective without consideration of the attitude of the 
trade and the attitude of the sales force, and how is this adver- 
tising most effectively used, with or without connection to the 
work of the salesmen? Advertising, as it is thought of and 
understood today, is a form of sales endeavor. We do not 
consider that it is intended to greatly alter the understanding 
which we have always had of the three words — manufacture, 
merchandise and print. We do not think it is intended to do 
away with the sales forces or the selling work. That, time 
out of mind, has fallen to the lot of the paper merchant. 

We come now to selling price. By whom will the selling 
price be set and what shall it be? Shall we say the mer- 
chandise shall sell for so much or shall we ask how much will 
be paid for it? In practice we do both. Brands of paper of 
comparable qualities are often made at many different mills, 
manufacturing conditions and expenses being different at each 
one. Conditions change and with changing conditions there 
comes and goes trend of business. That is almost always at 
some variance in different sections of the country, so a brand 
which is proposed for sale in different markets, even if those 
markets are confined to this country alone, will of necessity 
be subject to very fluctuating tonnage production if the selling 
price is always based on cost-plus. A cost-plus basis for fixing 
the selling price does not always establish a price that fits in 
with the demand. The cost — what the manufacturer would 
like to get —and the selling price —— what the buyer would 
like to pay—have to be brought together. Trading can 
largely be done away with by practicing honesty in pricing 
and promoting confidence on the part of the manufacturer 
and the buyer or printer. If the printer wants to pay only 
a certain amount, which would not net the manufacturer what 
he thinks he should get on the cost-plus basis, the ideas of 
both have to be considered in coming to a decision and drawing 
conclusions as to what the selling price should be. As has 
been said, trading, on each sale made, can largely be done 
away with by establishing confidence and good will, through 
continual practice of the right kind. The printer to a certain 
extent comes to take for granted that proper consideration is 
being given to market worth by merchants, and the manu- 
facturer comes to accept that proper consideration will be 
given to what he must of necessity get in order to pay his 
expense and secure his legitimate profit. Is not the inter- 
mediary, the one who performs the function of carrying on 
the commerce, the most logical instrument through which this 
question of selling price can be handled? 

Much more can be said on these four subjects of quality, 
quantity, selling or advertising, and price, which are so neces- 
sary to consider in deciding how a brand will be administered. 
It is hoped that the reader will recognize that the four subjects 
just dealt with are all subjects which must be considered in 
brand administration and ownership. It is doubtful that it 
would be good practice to divide the responsibility for these 
four, for they are all interdependent. In deciding quality, 
quantity to be ordered, selling or advertising, and price, are 
all affected, as are the first three in considering only price. 

Quantity to be manufactured can well be considered by 
itself, and because of its important aspects much of the encour- 
agement to mill brands has been given. It has been thought, 
said and admitted that merchant brands very often can not 
be sold in quantities large enough to permit of administering 
in the best and most economical form, and therefore the manu- 
facturer has adopted a brand and made it for a number of 
merchants instead of for one. In taking the ownership and 
administration of the brand, the manufacturer also took some 
of the responsibility attaching to the four subjects which we 
have just covered, and that is where the manufacturer began 
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to add to his work rather than to lessen it. To the extent that 
the manufacturer’s efforts, combining themselves with the 
efforts of the merchants, have encouraged sale on standard 
lines, much help has been given to standard lines and both 
merchant and manufacturer have benefited, if the brand has 
been properly administered. It has no more been so in all 
instances with the manufacturers than with the merchants. 
Manufacturers have done some splendid work, however, and 
their assistance has been greatly appreciated by the merchant. 
Supposing now a condition were made to exist where brands 
could be administered by an organization of merchants who 
would deal directly with manufacturers and printers on qual- 
ity, quantity, selling or advertising, and price, and at the same 
time a volume be secured or developed. That volume might 
in some instances be more, and in some less, than would be 
the case if the ownership and administration of the brand were 
taken over by a single manufacturer. Would not that situa- 
tion be ideal for business as it is done today? Can we not 
at least say that it offers great possibility for proper adminis- 
tration? A mill or manufacturer is not naturally equipped 
for sole administration of a brand in the manner that admin- 
istration has been spoken of. On qtantity, sufficient for 
economical manufacture, it would seem the merchants’ organ- 
ization would come nearer arriving at sufficient and satisfac- 
tory volume than a manufacturer. There is much difference 
in volume among manufacturers themselves, even among those 
making comparable qualities; it is even rumored among manu- 
facturers that some are too small to properly manufacture 
certain brands that they have undertaken to introduce, while 
others are too large and are unwieldy — their unwieldiness 
being more of a problem than efficiency can solve. The owner- 
ship of a brand can safely be vested in the hands of those who 
can make the greatest success of its administration. 





PAPER INDUSTRIES EXPOSITION IS 
NOTABLE SUCCESS 


BY E. R. BENNETT 


4) HE first exposition ever devoted exclusively 
* to the paper industry in the United States 
f$ was held at the Grand Central Palace, New 
4 York city, during the week beginning April 7. 
7 At the same time the forty-sixth annual 
Xs convention of the American Paper & Pulp 

Association opened at the Waldorf-Astoria 

Hotel. They were attended by hundreds of 
aaidieaian and others in allied trades from all over the 
United States and Canada, including chemists, printers, lum- 
bermen, and manufacturers of products diverse as paper dolls, 
lamp shades and poker chips. The exhibit was both varied 
and complete, showing how paper is made, of what it is made, 
and methods of utilizing by-products. Every type of paper 
was on display — ledgers, book papers, cover and catalogue 
papers, writing papers, as well as every grade to be used for 
printing, from the most artistic such as greeting card and 
picture to the more prosaic such as the newspaper. 

“New inventions, new developments and improvements in 
printing make a new type of paper a necessity,” said Ernst H. 
Behrend, president of the Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, 
Pennsylvania. The speaker said that the success of the offset 
process in particular has brought about a distinct grade of 
paper product, and among the features of the exhibit were the 
new grades of paper made possible by the extensive experi- 
ments and the new machinery of production necessitated in 
the manufacture of the paper called for by the new processes 
of printing. 

Interest in the exposition was intense, not only because 
paper is a billion dollar industry, but because it is at a period 
of unusual activity. At a time when paper mills are turning 
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out a record volume of product and when demand for paper 
is greater than ever before, the industry is faced with numerous 
questions relating to costs, labor, transportation, new products 
and experimentation. Among problems discussed was the 
reworking of waste paper. Its importance is indicated by the 
fact that during 1922 more than $50,000,000 was spent by mill 
interests for waste paper. This saving was picked up from 
waste bins, ash cans and gutters. Prevention of an ultimate 
paper famine worse than any already suffered was another 
leading topic. Because ninety-five per cent, according to Dr. 
Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary of the American Paper & 
Pulp Association, of the 7,000,000 tons of paper made annually 
is made in whole or part from wood, a reforestation program 
was favored. But in spite of the many problems faced, the 
exposition went on record as being “a prosperity industry.” 

The reasons for the depletion of the forests were shown in 
charts hung in the booth of the Forest Service of the United 
States Department of Agriculture. The charts showed that in 
1905 the production of pulp wood equaled the consumption. 
In 1920, of the 6,114,000 cords of pulp wood used, 1,200,000 
cords had been imported. The United States makes and uses 
one-half of the world’s supply of paper. The people of the 
United States use 150 pounds of paper per capita a year, com- 
pared with 76 pounds per capita in Great Britain, 45 pounds 
in Germany, and 39 pounds in Sweden. The Forest Service 
points out that the amount of paper being imported for news- 
print is growing every year. At the present time the United 
States grows about one-half of its pulp for news-print, imports 
wood for one-quarter of its news-print, and imports one-quarter 
of its paper all made. The available supply of wood pulp as 
yet undeveloped in Alaska is enormous. Lack of power has 
been ascribed as the reason for the failure to develop the 
wood pulp supply of Alaska. 

Among prominent persons who gave addresses were Senator 
Pat Harrison, Mississippi, and Congressman James T. Begg, 
Ohio. Don C. Seitz, head of business department of the New 
York World, spoke on “ News-Print Paper,” showing the close 
relation of paper and printing. ‘“ Standardization of Bonds 
and Ledgers ” was discussed by Dr. R. E. Rindfusz, secretary 
of the American Writing Paper Company, Holyoke, Massa- 
chusetts. Others who spoke included O. B. Towne, of the 
Wax Paper Manufacturers’ Association, New York city; 
J. Kindleberger, of the Kalamazoo Vegetable Parchment Com- 
pany, Kalamazoo, Michigan; Mrs. Louis R. Wetzmiller, 
deputy commissioner of public markets of New York; Louis 
T. Stevenson, president of the Mountain Paper Mill Company, 
Lee, Massachusetts: Dr. Hugh P. Baker, executive secretary 
of the American Paper & Pulp Association; W. J. Raybold, 
president of the Association; Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., econ- 
omist, of the Chase National Bank, New York city; E. W. 
McCullough, of the United States Chamber of Commerce; 
C. W. Boyce, of the United States Forestry Service, Wash- 
ington, D. C. The convention closed with a banquet at the 
Waldorf-Astoria hotel, at which the speakers were Senator 
William E. Borah, of Idaho, and James M. Beck, solicitor 
general of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

The association went on record as approving a national 
budget system and as favoring strengthening the United States 
Tariff Commission, ‘‘ making it a non-partisan and permanent 
body of experts.” The following officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: President, Henry W. Stokes, York Haven Paper 
Company, Philadelphia; Eastern Vice-President, Norman W. 
Wilson, Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania; 
Western Vice-President, Walter J. Randall, Champicn Coated 
Paper Company, Hamilton, Ohio; members of the Executive 
Committee at large, Col. W. E. Haskell, International Paper 
Company, New York; Louis Bloch, Crown-Willamette Paper 
Company, San Francisco; and L. H. Davey, W. O. Davey & 
Sons, New York. 
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Successful Methods of Printing on Wood 


ay HERE are numerous methods employed for 
+ printing on wood, but in nearly every in- 
® stance a specially constructed press has to 
4 be used, so the ordinary print shop not 
2) specializing in that kind of work can not 
“4 afford this additional equipment. J. Guy 
{ Livingston, manager of The Livingston 

Press, Bennington, Vermont, had occasion 
several auntie ago to do some printing on wood and after 
considerable experimenting he solved the problem. In a letter 
to THE INLAND PRINTER, Mr. Livingston states that he used 
a 10 by 15 Golding platen press without dismantling it in any 
way, and has printed successfully coat hangers, rulers, fan 
handles and wooden box covers up to 10 by 12 inches in size. 
In giving the description of how he accomplished this, Mr. 
Livingston writes: 

“ Prepare the press by turning down the impression screws 
to within a few threads of the end. Pull down impression 
throw-off and place a rubber blanket on platen, covering the 
same with two sheets of hard manila tympan paper. The press 
is all ready for the makeup. Lock up your form as for ordinary 
work. Put on press, and pull up the throw-off. Take an 
impression on tympan, then pull down the throw-off and leave 
it down. Line out your coat hanger or whatever you are to 
print, and then glue on two strips of wood a little thinner than 
the piece of wood you are to print. I used pieces eighteen 
points in thickness and glued them as shown in Fig. 1. 
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“Make a harness of string on your grippers to hold the 
wood in place and prevent it from jumping out when running 
fast. Be sure that the grippers are in such a position that they 
will not come down on the wood. If the impression is not 
high enough, place a press board underneath the blanket. You 
are now ready to print the job. 

“ To facilitate handling the wooden pieces I made a wooden 
box that would hold about a thousand pieces, and placed it 
on the feed table in such a way as to make it very easy to 
handle the pieces. In this manner I have fed as high as eighteen 
hundred an hour and averaged a thousand to twelve hundred. 
Any good press feeder, boy or girl, can handle the work. In 
the coat hanger job the pieces are 10 inches long, 7% inch wide, 
and ™% inch in thickness, as shown in Fig. 2. 

“We use brass type, type high, and any good stiff black 
or colored book ink. This method of printing on wood has 
been very successful and proved a good money-maker.” 


Fic. 2. 


Fig. 3 shows the completed coat hanger after it had been 
printed, assembled and made ready for use. This coat hanger 
is patented by J. A. Shoemaker, Bennington, Vermont. 

Coincidentally with the information received from Mr. 
Livingston, we were advised of the printing on wood done on 
a 14 by 22 National printing press as shown in Fig. 4. This 
was done in the printing plant of the Roscoe Lumber Manu- 
facturing Company, Roscoe, New York. The press was cut 


down to take boards up to 34 inch in thickness, and the platen 
was also fitted with adjustable feed gages at the bottom and 
left side, the lower gage carrying adjustable fingers for holding 
the board to the platen. For information on how to proceed 


with printing on thicknesses of board less than 34 inch, we are 
indebted to B. M. Parson of the National Machine Company, 
Hartford, Connecticut. Mr. Parson’s instructions follow: 
“To print a board % inch thick, the gages are set as though 
the board to be printed were 34 inch thick. A board is then 
glued to the platen 4 inch thick, which is called a tympan 
board, the same size as the 4 inch wg to be printed. The 
glue is allowed to harden and then the 14 inch beards are fed 
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on top of the % inch board glued to the platen after setting 
the gage fingers so as to clear the form. For the convenience 
of the feeder, if the form will permit, a crescent shaped piece 
is cut out of the upper edge at the center of the glued board 
to permit the feeder to get his fingers under the printed board 
to be lifted out of the press. Otherwise, he has to take hold 
of the lower edge of the printed board and draw it upward 
before he can get hold of it. For printing a % inch board, a 
¥4 inch board is glued to the platen, and so on with other 
thicknesses of boards, always having the board which is glued 
to the platen and the board which is to be printed equaling 
together 34 inch. 

“The distance between the bed and platen is set type 
height plus the thickness of the board to be printed, which in 
this case is 34 inch. In other words, the distance between the 
bed and platen of a press to print 34 inch boards is 1.625 inch 
with adjuster slide in third notch, including the standard height 
of type and the thickness of the board to be printed. Leeway 
of practically ™% inch additional may be obtained by setting 
back the adjuster slides in the lower slots on the bridge, making 
it possible to print a board approximately 7 inch thick, but 
in such a case the fingers on the feed gages will have to be 
raised and square washers % inch thick placed under them 
to admit of the thicker board being fed under the fingers.” 
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BY S. H. HORGAN 


Queries regarding process engraving, and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers, are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Artist or Engraver Responsible 

At the last meeting of the American Institute of Graphic 
Arts W. D. Teague made a worth-while suggestion which 
engravers should consider. It was this: ‘“ The artist who 
works for reproduction realizes that in making a painting or 
drawing his responsibility does not end until the painting or 
drawing is engraved and printed. The artist feels that he 
knows better than any one else how his work should look when 
reproduced, and is willing to give his time to the supervision 
of the plates and assume the responsibility for the printed 
result filling the purpose for which it was intended. Curiously 
enough, the people who benefit most by this expert advice do 
not always welcome it. Some advertisers welcome the codp- 
eration of the artist in the making of the plates, while others 
think that when the artist has completed his drawing he should 
forget about it.” 

The engraver’s viewpoint of this suggestion might be that 
the artist takes up too much of the engraver’s time by “ put- 
tering” around, inquiring how the engraver did this or that, 
and asking for proof after proof. If the buyer of the engraving 
is asked to pay the bill to cover the overtime caused by the 
artist’s intermeddling it is likely that the artist will not be again 
invited to interfere. Submitting finished proofs to the artist 
for his criticism should be welcomed, but his telling the engraver 
how to accomplish results would be expensive. 


Engraver Not Always to Blame 

During the symposium held by the American Institute to 
discuss the art and printing problems of photoengraving, Bur- 
ton Emmett said that unfortunate results were not always 
caused by the engraver. He might have an advertisement in 
color for a magazine cover showing a girl with a “ peach” of 
a complexion in the engraver’s proofs, but when printed from 
electros this girl might have blue eyes and a pink complexion 
in one magazine and in the next she might have pink eyes and 
a blue complexion, proving that the truth about the much 
abused engraver will come out once in a while. 


Wood Blocking Substitute Wanted 

H. D. Keats holds in ““Penrose’s Annual” that halftone print- 
ing can be improved when a new material can be found for 
mounting halftones. He says that as wood is of a nature which 
enables it to be easily cut to size and fastened into, it has always 
been most in requisition for mounting purposes, but for higher 
grade results than at present produced wood is utterly unsuit- 
able, because apart from its ever-present tendency to warp, 
there is a strong tendency for it to give with an elastic-like 
movement under the printing pressure. This action results in 
permitting a sliding movement to take place between the paper 
and some portion of the plate at the moment of impressing, 
with disastrous effect. When the printer demands it, there is 
little doubt that a mounting material suitable for original proc- 
ess plates will be evolved, which will possess the necessary 
qualities of weight, rigidity, squareness with sides really at 90 


degrees to the base; top and bottom surfaces perfectly flat 
over their whole area and, finally, manufactured from a non- 
inflammable material which can be easily cut to size, or nailed 
into, yet also remain unaffected by atmospheric change or pres- 
sure during printing. Inventors, there are the specifications. 
Can you produce such a material? 


Speeding Up Color-Plate Making 


A sensation has been caused by the making of a set of four- 
color engravings in five and one-half hours, a record-breaking 
speed attained by the Powers Coloritype Company, of New 
York, in the presence of a committee, as described in THE 
INLAND PRINTER last month. Color-plate engravers, magazine 
publishers, advertising agents and color printers are all very 
much excited over it, as they foresee that this will bring about 
a great increase in the use of color printing. A protest against 
such speed in color-plate engraving was voiced by Harry B. 
Beck, who wrote to the American Institute of Graphic Arts: 
“ This sort of propaganda is only making another problem for 
all other engravers. The buyer of the engraving is going to 
expect more speed than he is receiving now. He will no doubt 
feel, too, that he should pay out less money for it.” 

A year or more ago the slogan used by employers was: 
“ Production! Production! The workman must speed up if 
the world is to be brought back to normal.” The workman 
was accused of slacking because he feared the disapproval of 
his brother workmen out of employment. Now we have an 
employer who speeds up the production of color-plate engrav- 
ing and he is attacked by his competitors by letters and from 
the platform. Why it should be a patriotic duty for employees 
to speed up and wrong for an employer to hasten production 
is one of those paradoxes the humor of which even the most 
sordid employer should see in time. 


The First Chalk Plates 


It is with a feeling of temerity that the humble writer of 
these paragraphs attempts to question the erudition of so dis- 
tinguished an authority as William M. Ivins, Jr., curator of 
prints at the Metropolitan Museum of Arts, New York. It 
takes the daring of a David to face this Goliath. Still I am 
going to sling this at him: Ina recent print exhibition at the 
Metropolitan Museum, Mr. Ivins called particular attention 
to a discovery of his own, that a couple of prints drawn by 
Honore Daumier, dated June 4 and June 12, 1834, were made 
on chalk plates. This discovery of Mr. Ivins would have sad- 
dened our late “ Mark Twain,” who in 1874 paid Maurice 
Joyce, of Washington, the sum of $10,000 for his invention of 
the chalk plate, which he called Kaolatype and with which Mr. 
Clemens expected to make a fortune. The facts are that prior 
to 1834 the plaster method of stereotyping was carried to great 
perfection in Paris by Didot and others. French wood engrav- 
ers were clever enough to see that fine white lines which might 
fill up in the stereotyping could be engraved in the stereotype 
metal, and also for fine black lines it was an easy matter to 
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scratch them in the plaster cast, and this they did. But the 
Daumier blocks were surely not chalk plates, for this was an 
American invention of forty years later. 


‘‘Penrose’s Annual’’ 


“The Process Year Book and Review of the Graphic Arts, 
Volume XXV, 1923,” arrived only at the end of March, which 
accounts for our delay in noticing it. It is edited by William 
Gamble, which assures one of the high character of its con- 
tents, and is printed by The Country Press, Bradford, England, 
a guaranty of the excellent quality of the printing. 

There are thirty-one articles containing twenty-two illus- 
trations, and fifty-two illustrations without text. Rotagravure 
is represented by eight inserts; planographic printing, chiefly 
by offset, has ten exhibits and there are seven wood cuts. The 
remainder are photoengravings, twenty-two of them in color. 

The review of processwork by the editor has for over a 
quarter century been an important feature of the Annual. Mr. 
Gamble has now become rather pessimistic over the future of 
photoengraving, for he says: ‘ Looking back on the technical 
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progress that has been made in the last twenty-seven years one 
can not but be amazed at the skill and resource which have 
brought about the improvement of the halftone block, not only 
for black-and-white reproduction, but more especially for color- 
work. When we recall the crude attempts and often the dis- 
appointing failures of the halftone process of the period before 
we commenced our publication, the progress made as evidenced 
in such results as we publish today is wonderful.” Mr. Gamble 
continues: ‘“‘ Having attained to such a pinnacle of success, 
can we say there is the possibility of further attainment? We 
regret to say it, but a careful review of present-day methods 
and tendencies compels us to declare that it is not possible to 
see how process blocks and their printing can be improved. 
Any further progress must be looked for in other forms of 
reproduction and printing. The signs of the times are that the 
process block has passed its prime and there will be a slow but 
steady diminution in its employment. Rotary photogravure 
and offset lithography are showing the possibility of higher 
achievements, while collotype is reviving and finding its great- 
est application in the production of high-grade colorwork.” 


Notes on Offset Printing 


BY S. H. HORGAN 


Bitumen Sensitizer for Planography 


The French still use Bitumen of Judea, as they term it, for 
sensitizing lithographic stones and metal plates. They take the 
best quality powdered bitumen, that which gives the least 
residue when dissolved in rectified turpentine. Of this bitumen 
they use 20 grams; chloroform, 300 grams; benzin, crystal- 
lizable, 100 grams; alcohol, ninety-five per cent, 20 grams; 
ether, 50 grams, and oil of lavender about 100 drops. This solu- 
tion is well stirred and filtered several times before pouring 
on the center of the stone or metal plate to be sensitized. These 
are whirled on a tournette to get an even coating, which should 
dry in ten minutes. The exposure to light is from thirty min- 
utes to two hours. (They take plenty of time in France.) 
Development is done by flowing the exposed print with recti- 
fied turpentine and using a tuft of cotton. Local development 
can be forced where needed. After development the print is 
washed under a strong flow of running water until all the grease 
is removed, when the print is ready for etching and rolling up 
with ink. 

Offset Printing From Tasmania 


John Vail, Government Printer, Tasmania, in the Antip- 
odes, sends a map entitled ‘“‘ Tasmania, the Playground of Aus- 
tralia.” It is printed on the offset press, and is strong evidence 
of the fact that this new method of printing is rapidly getting 
into use all around the world. 


Halftone Negatives for Offset 


J. T. C., Cincinnati, writes: ‘ We have tried to get from 
regular photoengravers halftones from which we could pull 
transfers for use on the offset press, but the results are always 
flat. Can you give instructions so that the photoengraver will 
make halftones right? ” 

Answer.— Full instructions for preparing halftones for use 
on the offset would require several pages. What the. photo- 
engraver should do is to make what are termed “ high-light 
halftone negatives ” for you; that is, negatives in which there 
are no dots in the absolute high lights. The negatives should 
be photographically printed, without reversing, on your grained 
metal plate. The engraver will make this print on your grained 
plate just as he would on his polished metal and roll it up with 
litho-etching ink and develop it in water in the same manner 
as if he were going to etch it, only he turns it over to you 


to etch and roll up in your manner. Unless the photoengraver 
knows how to make high-light halftone negatives he is hope- 
less so far as you are concerned. Hunt up an engraver who 
can make such negatives, then give him all your business and 
he will soon be of great service to you in your work. 


Photolitho and Photo-Offset 


From A. W. Penrose & Co., 109 Farringdon road, London, 
E. C. 1, comes a leaflet giving a simple statement to guide 
lithographers in the choice of a process plant. It is written 
by William Gamble, who has had unequaled experience in such 
matters. The leaflet itself is printed by the photo-offset process, 
and will be forwarded to readers of this department on request 
to A. W. Penrose & Co. 


“Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker”’ 

The Deutscher Buch- und Steindrucker, of Berlin, recently 
issued a special number having a very complete treatise on the 
history and development of the offset press up to date. TIllus- 
trations of a great number of German presses for that work 
are shown. The birthplace of lithography is thoroughly alive 
to the advantages of offset printing, and offset printers there 
are struggling to keep up with the advances we have made in 
this method. Presses, paper, inks and skilled workmen they 
appear to have, but they are away behind in the adaptation of 
photography to the offset press. 


Hints for Photo-Offset Plant 


William Gamble sends a little folder to those contemplating 
the addition of a photo-offset plant, in which are the following 
hints: The size of the camera required is determined by the 
largest size of image to be produced, not by the size of the zinc 
printing plate. The size of the printing frame is proportional 
to the size of the printing plate, and several negatives may be 
printed at once in a large frame. ‘The size of the halftone 
screen is chosen according to the largest sized picture to be 
reproduced. For colorwork a circular screen is required. The 
size of the color filters is governed by the diameter of the lens. 
A camera which will do halftone work will do line work, and 
with the addition of color filters it becomes a color camera. 
The size of the whirler required will naturally be determined 
according to the size of the largest printing plate that is being 
used. It will take all sizes of smaller plates. 











An unusual treatment for a fan, in 
keeping with the popularity of the 
Egyptian designs in vogue at this 
time. This design, printed in four 
colors, shows an exceptionally skilful 
combining of Ben Day tints, the orig- 
inal pen drawing being prepared in 
outline, all the detail being placed in 
by the Ben Day process. The subject 
was designed and plates made by the 
Crescent Engraving Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan, for the Merchants 
Publishing Company, of the same 
city, publishers of calendars, fans 
and novelties, and is shown here 
through the courtesy of these firms. 
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Some Practical Hints on Presswork 


PART II.—BY EUGENE ST. JOHN 


7a\ NDERLAYING AND INTERLAYING.—The basis of 
+ presswork is a type-high form and a press 
“3 which prints in register without slur. Nowa- 
4 days in the best offices all plates on wooden 
| bases, excepting those with vignette edges, 

} are sent to the pressroom tested and made 

{ type high. In many plants plates to be used 
on patent blocks are interlaid before going 

to the pressroom. A special machine is used for this purpose. 
At any rate the pressman must make sure his form is type 
high in all of its units. This is one of the steps in makereadv 
which, if properly taken care of, will make the work which 
follows much easier, but which if slighted is bound to cause 
trouble. This is well illustrated when printing a border on 
wood forming a hollow square or any border surrounding a 
hollow square. Unless the wood base on which the rule bor- 
der is mounted is absolutely level and type high a wrinkle 
will show, and no setting of the bands or any makeshift such 
as boring holes in the base to let the air out will make the 
wrinkle disappear until the base is made level and type high. 


REGISTER RACK AND SEGMENT.— If register rack and seg- 
ment are properly adjusted successive impressions on the draw- 
sheet should be in absolute register. To set the rack, slack up 
on its bolts and turn the press forward to printing line. Tighten 
the rack bolts enough to hold it in position. Then make six 
revolutions, during which the rack will work into position. 
Finally tighten the bolts securely. 

BED BEARERS AND CYLINDER BEARERS.—The bed bearers 
should be .918 inch high throughout their length. If low, 
underlays of sheet copper may be used. The cylinder bearers 
should be .915 inch high. The difference of .003 inch between 
the bed bearers and cylinder bearers is to make up for the 
spring under impression on a good press. To set the cylinder 
bearers it is necessary to remove bed bearers and set the cylin- 
der bearers to feeler gage .915 inch high. The pressure of 
.003 is placed on bed bearers by cylinder bearers before the 
packing strikes the form and this protects the form. At all 
times the cylinder bearers should ride the form bearers and 
both should be clean and polished, free from oil, resin, etc. 
If an extremely heavy form seems to require packing of abnor- 
mal thickness on the cylinder, the extra packing should be 
divided between bed and cylinder. For instance, if two extra 
sheets of packing seem necessary, place one beneath the form 
and one on the cylinder. By placing all extra packing on cylin- 
der you cause its abnormal circumference to travel faster than 
the bed. 

Grippers.— Before going further it may be stated that 
grippers, sheet bands, strippers, shoofly, etc., should be spaced 
equidistant across the press so as to clear one another, and 
when once located they should not be moved sidewise except 
in extreme cases. 

To set the grippers advance the cylinder until the tumbler 
is about to go over the pin. Place a sheet of ledger paper 
between tumbler and stop. Loosen set-screws on all grippers 
and insert a strip of paper to be printed on between each 
gripper and the drawsheet. If there are springs at both ends 
of the gripper rod tighten center gripper first, working toward 
the ends, but if there is a spring at only one end the grippers 
at this end should be set first. To test the set of the grippers 
against rebound or second grip, turn press by hand until the 
grippers close on sheet. With a knife mark the sheet at each 
gripper tip. Ink the under side of each gripper tip and put 
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the sheet through again under power. The ink mark should 
line up exactly with knife mark. Another test to show that 
grippers and guides are not interfering is to feed sheet to guides 
and mark the guide tongues at edge of the sheet. Turn the 
press ahead so that grippers take the sheet and carry it about 
six inches. Then slowly back up the cylinder until sheet is at 
feeding position. The edge of sheet should line up with marks 
on guide tongues. 


SHEET Banps.— Run a sheet to impression with full pack- 
ing on and adjust bands so they hold the sheet up but not too 
tight. If too tight the bands will interfere with the hold of 
the grippers on the sheet. The bands must clear the grippers 
and shoofly fingers. The center bands should be set a trifle 
closer than those at the ends. 


BrusH.—The brush is set with rollers out. Press is turned 
until sheet on full packing approaches the printing line. The 
grippers are opened and the sheet pulled from under them so 
that the brush alone holds it. The center of the brush should 
be a trifle closer than the ends. Sheets of paper are glued 
between brush and its bar at the center to accomplish this. 


SHOOFLIES AND STRIPPERS.— Some presses have strippers 
but no shooflies. The shooflies must be all set alike and of 
equal lap and lift so as to put the sheet above the strippers. 


Needless to say, the strippers should all be set alike close 
to the drawsheet, care being taken not to set the strippers too 
close and rake the drawsheet. Shooflies may be cut in draw- 
sheet at gripper edge if press has no shooflies. Do not have 
improvised shoofly opposite stripper. 


Drop Fincers.—To hold the sheet at the instant when the 
guides rise just before the grippers close some presses are 
provided with drop fingers, sometimes termed drop guides, 
front drops or “grasshoppers.” Ordinarily the drop fingers 
are used only on close register work. The two drops, to be 
effective, should be set to drop and rise exactly together in 
time. 


Guipes.—The tongues on which the feed guides (some- 
times termed front guides or side guides) rest must clear grip- 
pers and shooflies. The tongues must clear the drawsheet just 
one sheet of paper and be at same angle with the feedboard. 


When possible the form should be located on bed so that 
the normal gripper bite of, say, one-eighth inch may be main- 
tained. Increasing the gripper bite would necessitate moving 
the feed-guides, and decreasing the gripper bite may cause 
delivery trouble. In well regulated pressrooms moving of 
guides, grippers, etc., is kept at the minimum. Indeed, in some 
pressrooms these parts may not be moved without the permis- 
sion of the foreman. 


The guides are set to lift barely in time to clear the sheet 
before the grippers seize it. The face of the guide must be 
smooth, as any rough spot would disturb the sheet when the 
guide rises. The faces of the guides must be square to afford 
a straight bearing. The feed guides should be close enough 
to the ends of the sheet to prevent corners turning up. The 
curved guards or fenders should be adjusted to hold the sheet 
close to the tongues. 


The guides must not drop heavily enough on the tongues 
to depress them, as the tongues will then rise with the guides 
and disturb the sheet. 

The feedboard must be securely screwed to the frame of 
the press and lifts should not be slammed down on the feed- 
board, as this may disturb the set of the tongues. 
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The face of the end guide may be sawed by the sheets in 
the course of time and may need grinding. The hinged section 
of feedboard must have no play in either direction. 

Of course the end guide should be in the same position for 
all printings in register work, whether on one or more presses, 
otherwise lack of squareness in the sheets would cause loss of 
register. Sheets are often either oblique, concave or convex 
on the edge. 

MakinGc Reapy.— We shall suppose that all necessary 
adjustments of the press have been made to print in register 
without slur and that the rollers have been set. The press is 
inked up and the form locked on the bed. The cylinder is 
dressed with hard packing .003 above the cylinder bearers. 
The form, if it contains plates, either originals or electros, 
should be type high throughout before it reaches the press- 
room. If the plates are not type high the pressman must test 
them, one and all, with type-high gage and then proceed to 
make them type high. 

In the case of underlays it is not advisable to attempt over- 
laying effects. About all that can be done is to get the plates 
on wood bases absolutely level and type high. Before locking 
some test each plate for rocking, which would surely cause a 
slur. Sometimes wood bases are so badly warped that remount- 
ing is necessary. 

Wooden blocks require a sheet more impression than iron 
ones of the same size, because the wood yields more under 
impression. (Linotype and monotype matter also require 
more impression than foundry type for the same reason. ) 

With interlays the solids may be given some support and 
vignette edges pulled down. Interlays are ordinarily used with 
eleven-point plates on patent blocks, but are not used between 
plate and wood base except with extremely troublesome 
vignette edges. Few plate forms enter the pressroom on which 
underlays or interlays need not be used. It is true that some 
plates may be worked without patches on the reverse, but 
these exceptions are rare. Nothing is so necessary to smooth 
presswork as a type-high form. 

In ordinary printing of type forms very little overlaying 
is done, especially if the matter in the form is new or nearly 
so. If the type is worn a little a sheet of news-print paper is 
placed beneath the drawsheet. Patent blankets are often used 
on type forms in shops doing poster, newspaper and commer- 
cial work. 

For fine plate printing the mechanical chalk overlay is by 
far the favorite cut overlay. Its only defect seems to be 
expansion and contraction, so that it does not register. This 
defect is the more noticeable on large plates. This defect can 
largely be overcome by heating the chalk overlay board as 
hot as possible without scorching it before making the first 
impression for the overlay and again before etching. Direc- 
tions of the makers are to be followed. 

Chalk overlays are pasted in register on the overlay sheet 
either against a window pane or on a register table. If the 
chalk overlay is not in perfect register throughout it is regis- 
tered on the objects in the center of the print, allowing the 
edges to be slightly out of register. 

The thickness of the chalk overlay where completely 
denuded of coating must be measured by the micrometer and 
packing of the same thickness removed from the cylinder 
beneath the chalk overlay. Otherwise much needless over- 
laying would be necessary on portions of the form, such as 
type and rules, without chalk overlay. 

In overlaying of rush work onion-skin tissue may be used, 
but in fine work thin tissue .001 inch thick is better. French 
folio may be used for heavy touches. 

A method of making ready halftone plates without chalk 
overlays which answers well for runs of 20,000 impressions, is 
to overlay the subject of the engraving with 60-pound, 25 by 
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38 s. and s. c. and build up the various tones with onion-skin 
and French folio. This constitutes the cut overlay, which is 
added after the plate has been made to print with thin tissue. 
Some cutting out of high lights and edges is also necessary. 

Experience shows the best method of making ready a 
vignette plate to be as follows: 

VIGNETTE PLATES.— Every pressman should have a pow- 
erful magnifying glass. Under such a glass it will be seen that 
halftone plates are not solid but are a collection of dots of 
various sizes, with the heavier dots close together and the 
finer dots widely separated. In a plate with vignette edges 
the dots are finer by degrees toward the edges. This calls for 
an overlay to correspond; that is to say, thicker in the center 
and tapering or beveling off to the edges, and this will be found 
the only satisfactory sort of overlay for vignetted plates. It 
is helpful to interlay the place so that the vignette edge grad- 
ually falls away from the inking roller. The overlay (hand) 
is made with numerous patches of thin tissue, which gradually 
approach the edge, the last patch to stop within a nonpareil 
of the edge. The edge itself is to be cut from the base sheet 
and a bevel made from the outside edge of the largest patch 
to the edge of the vignette. The most important steps are to 
cut the edge away no more than the thickness of a lead and 
to have a bevel about a nonpareil wide. If you cut deeper 
than a lead inside the edge to remove it, you take impression 
from the dots inside the edge and throw it on the edge, which 
is just what you must avoid. It is a peculiarity of impression 
that it is heaviest on the edge of a plate and this must ever 
be kept in mind. There is no mystery about this heavy impres- 
sion on edges. There is nothing outside the edge to bear off 


the impression and the sharp edge tends to sink into the 
packing. 

Markinc Ovut.—In marking out sketches for overlay 
patches for type, electros of type, linotype and monotype and 


line and stippled zinc plates, the sheet should lie at an angle 
with the reverse side of the sheet up. In most shops the sheet 
is laid on a marking-out board inclined at an angle to a win- 
dow and the shade lowered nearly to top of board so the light 
will show the impression on the reverse of the sheet. In night 
work the marking-out board is inclined at an angle to a prop- 
erly shaded electric or other light. As the time spent in over- 
laying largely depends on the accuracy of the overlay sketches 
and a good light is required to do so, some pressmen inclose 
the marking-out board in a box, the back end of which is 
covered with a curtain. The marking-out board is inclined 
at an angle to an opening in the box. In this way a very clear 
view of the impression on the reverse of the sheet is obtained, 
as light strikes the sheet only through the opening and all 
conflicting extraneous reflections are shut out. In this con- 
nection it may be noted that good vision is highly necessary 
to a printing pressman and at the first signs of failing vision 
he should have his eyes fitted with bifocal glasses, which allow 
close scrutiny of small objects and still permit a clear vision 
of distant objects of larger size. 

It is impossible to mark out overlay sketches for type mat- 
ter on the face of the sheet, and experienced pressmen do not 
attempt it. Indeed, some marking out for plates requires a 
glance at the reverse of the sheet to note where the edges are 
heaviest. Most markouts for plates are done on the face of 
the sheet with a sheet of carbon paper back of the sheet. The 
sketches for patches are made with a fairly coarse pencil so 
that the lines are clear. The patches should be accurately 
located, but are better too small than too large. 





DrrEcT-MAIL advertising is like sending salesmen only to the 
people with whom you want to do business and selling to them 
through a quiet, friendly talk—The Wrightcroft Review. 
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Collectanea Cypographica 





























The time of Day I do not tell, 
Hs some do, by the clock; 
Or by the distant chiming bell, 
Set on some steeple rock; 
But by the progress that L see 
In what I have to do, 
It’s either Done o’clock to me, 
Or only Ralf-past Through. 
—Tit-Bits. 
* kK OK x 
Collectanea was recently asked by the 
proprietor of one of the greatest of New 
York hotels to select a number of books 
on printing to be added to the hotel’s 
library for the use of its guests. Typog- 
raphy is regaining its old-time prestige. 
* * *k * 


“Daily Half-Cent”’ 

HIS was the name of a newspaper 

first published in New York city in 
1853. In that year the United States 
began to mint a half-cent coin; and the 
circumstance gave rise to the Daily Half- 
Cent. The coin was of copper, larger 
than our present cent, about the same 
diameter as our five-cent piece. Of the 
four pages of this periodical, two and 
one-quarter carried advertisements. The 
publisher was Augustus F. Boyle, of 49 
Dey street. An opinion of editors is 
printed in an issue now in our hands: 

A majority of the proprietors and editors 
of public journals more justly deserve a 
place in the penitentiaries of the land than 
the inmates of those places generally. No 
felons are more lost to shame; no liars are 
so unscrupulous; no calumniators are so 
malignant and satanic. 

That was an inconsiderate denuncia- 
tion. We hope it did not refer to Mr. 


Boyle. kok Ok Ox 


Requiescat in Pace 

ORE than fifty years ago Andrew 

E. Nolan opened a small printing 
office in Jersey City. The shop did not 
grow much, but Nolan made a good 
living, and a few weeks ago he died. 
For half a century he had used one 
marble imposing surface. For this piece 
of furniture he had a special affection. 
When his will was read it provided that 
this piece of marble was to be used for 
making a headstone for his grave. He 
was a man of good heart, and loved his 
work and the things he used in gaining a 


By HENRY LEWIS BULLEN 


livelihood. Thus in death he is united 
with his work, which was sacred to his 
inner thoughts. The incident explains 
why Nolan had many friends. 


* * * * 


The Printer Apologizes 
In 1659 J. Cottrell printed a book of 
verse, “ Some Well-wishes to Ingenuity,” 
in which he thus addresses the readers: 


If you demand what kinde of fate there’s 
in’t, 

That printers cann’t be faultless when they 
print. 

One cause why this misfortune to them 
comes, 

Is by the multitude of Individuums 

Us’d in Composing. What faults are slipt 
here, 

To curious Readers obviously appear, 

For which I pardon crave; especially 

For one escap’d through inadvertencie, 

Some Poems said to be Mr. Thomas 
Pecke’s; 

Which stile, on Him, may cast absurd 
reflex, 

Whose modesty to clear, and Honour quit, 

I say, I, not He, was framer of it—J. C. 


koe Ok x 


When a lawyer makes a mistake, he is in 
luck, because he has a chance to try the case 
again. 

When a doctor makes a mistake, he 
buries it. 

When a judge makes a mistake, it be- 
comes the law of the land. 

When a preacher makes a mistake, no- 
body knows the difference — Selected. 


SN’T it remarkable that the four 

professions referred to above have 
impressed themselves so strongly on 
mankind, when we consider that they are 
made necessary by the mental and moral 
and physical diseases of mankind? In 
an entirely virtuous world they would 
not be needed. We can have no quarrel 
with these learned professions, especially 
in view of the fact that the men and 
women in them do live on a plane of 
life superior to that on which the major- 
ity of persons in the necessary occupa- 
tions travel. When a printer makes a 
mistake he must lose his profit and does 
injure his reputation, though his occupa- 
tion is more vital to human progress, in 
every one of its aspects, than any of the 
four professions mentioned in the above 


selection. He may also be better paid 
than some of those whose principal 
stock-in-trade is what is vulgarly termed 
“hot air.” But the printer, generally 
speaking, lacks culture. He is not usually 
a well read person, and thus he declasses 
himself. Whenever we find an intellec- 
tually minded printer we find him asso- 
ciating with persons in the intellectually 
minded professions. In that circle he 
has the satisfaction of knowing that his 
occupation is not based upon human im- 
perfections, but is one which makes for 
healthy minds and bodies and every kind 
of progress in human affairs. 
; et et. 


Proofreading: Must We Do 
Without It? 
ITH all the wonderful time- 
saving devices which modern in- 
vention has given to us, the question 
confronts us: ‘“ What do we do with 
the time we save?” Please answer that! 

Notwithstanding swift composing ma- 
chines and swift presses, the printers of 
books, periodicals and newspapers have 
less and less time for proofreading. 
Books of our leading publishers are 
sprinkled with undetected and probably 
unsought-for errors, some of an acciden- 
tal character, but most of them the 
result of the ignorance of ill-educated 
key manipulators. British and Euro- 
pean book periodical and newspaper 
printers are popularly supposed to em- 
ploy fewer time-saving machines than 
we do, yet with that handicap to over- 
come they are still ashamed of an error 
and rarely let it escape into public view. 
Logically we should have more time than 
our predecessors, or the less alert con- 
temporary foreigner, to perfect our work, 
but logic never could prevail against 
ignorance. 

The publisher who permits his printer 
to serve up the carelessness or ignorance 
of the compositors in the books he issues, 
and likewise the printer who evades the - 
duty of being accurate, are degrading 
their professions through lack of con- 
science. To do anything inaccurately is 
discreditable, and more discreditable if 
the thing is to be read. The errorful 
book must be relegated to the same class 
with the grammarless talker. 
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We have, within the last few years, 
been amazed and disgusted by the multi- 
tude of typographic errors appearing in 
our newspapers. Superiority in time- 
saving machinery seems to have deprived 
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whom they associate, and they demand 
and get accuracy, in defiance of the time- 
saving machinery. They know the value 
of good proofreading. The financial 
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news pages are carefully read. The 
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American newspaper publishers of time 
to be even reasonably accurate. Column 
after column of slugs are put into the 
pages without reading. Sentences be- 
come unintelligible, sometimes whole 
paragraphs. Superintendents and fore- 
men have come to believe that the proof- 
reader is a hindrance —a brake on the 
wheels of progress. Their fight is for 
time. They are always short of time, 
though there are as many minutes and 
hours in each day as there were before 
any time-saving machinery was invented. 
The fact is that time-saving machinery 
is robbing manhood of all the leisure it 
ever had. The speed mania has the 
world on the run, and scarce any one 
has leisure enough to do anything finely 
or accurately. As Emerson said, “Things 
are in the saddle and ride mankind.” 
That was true enough when it was writ- 
ten, but is startlingly true now. Like 
squirrels in a cage, the faster we go the 
faster we approach nowhere. One day of 
sloppy work, rushed to keep up with a 
time-saving machine, is followed by other 
days of sloppy work, until at the end 
of the year we are where we were, ready 
to get into the cage again. 



























In newspapers the advertisements are 
carefully read. That is because a pen- 
alty for printers’ errors may be exacted 
by the advertiser. We find the sporting 
news pages are carefully read as well as 
more accurately and intelligently written 
than the news or editorial pages. The 
sporting news writers have reputations 
to sustain among the sportsmen with 














entered this building in 1669 and left it in 1713. 
typefoundry given to the university by Bishop Fell in 1667. 
sity Press is the oldest printing house and typefoundry in England. 
plant equipment was removed to the building known as the Clarendon Printing 
House, a picture of which is also shown on this page. 


A Famous Printing House. 
The Sheldonian Theater, first home of the Oxford University Press, which 


Part of its equipment was the 
The Oxford Univer- 
In 1713 the 


financiers know the facts and will not 
support a newspaper that neglects to em- 
ploy careful proofreaders on its financial 
pages. 

Thus we see that accuracy is possible, 
and is maintained where the demand for 
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vented. 


The financial, advertising and 
sporting publics can and do make them- 
selves effectively heard. The Great Pub- 
lic is given a mass of reading, sloppily 
written by men who know that the errors 
and misstatements and misprophecies of 
today will be forgotten tomorrow. Read- 
ing matter of a general or news nature 
exists for the most part as a lure to the 
advertiser. Newspapers with the better 
consciences give the Great Public a defi- 
nite number of columns of reading mat- 
ter to a definite number of advertising 
columns. That is honest business so far 
as quantity goes; what we complain 
about is the carelessness with which it 
is reported, written and printed by per- 
sons who it would appear hold the 
Great Public in supreme contempt. 

We are sure that civilization is becom- 
ing less civilized in proportion to the 
decrease in the number of proofreaders. 
The barbarians who are said to have de- 
stroyed the classic civilization were not 
so terrible as the hordes of key manipu- 
lators to whom a dictionary is anathema 
and to whom a proofreader is an affront. 
Abolish the proofreading profession and 
it will not be long before those hitherto 
despised documents known as “ business 
letters ” will usurp the literary prestige 
of our Miltons and Wordsworths, be- 
cause they will be superior in literary 
form to what we now call “ news.” Busi- 
ness men, angling for business, do not 
tolerate incorrect spelling, bad grammar 











it is imperative. Here we find the cause 
of the growing and shameless inaccuracy 
in news and editorial columns. 


none to imperatively demand accuracy in 
matters which concern only the Great 
Public, for whom democracies were in- 


A Famous Printing House. 
The Clarendon Printing House, second home of the Oxford University Press 
and its typefoundry. This building was built for the press with funds derived from 


the profits of the Earl of Clarendon’s ‘‘History of the Rebellion,” the copyright 
of which was presented to the university by this great Earl. The building becoming 
too small for the printing plant, it was vacated in 1830, since which date the print- 
ing has been done in the great building known as the Clarendon Press. Here about 
a million and a half Bibles are printed annually, as well as a large number of learned 
books, all in a superior manner. Much of the paper used by the Oxford University 
Press is made in the Wolvercote Paper Mill, near Oxford, which it has owned since 
1870. This paper mill was established in 1670, since which time it maintained 
close relations with the Oxford Press. 


spondence. Every business 


There is proofread by its author. 





and nonsensical sentences in their corre- 


It would seem 
that reporters and news editors hardly 
ever read proofs of their own stuff — 
can it be because they are too intelligent? 
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ray ROHN W. TROY, editor of the Alaska Daily 
+; Empire, Juneau, looked at his desk clock, 
? compared it with his watch and remarked to 
Ka his visitor, “I wonder where my paper is. 
3) It’s time it was up here.” “Why, your presses 
aren’t even running,” said the visitor, who 
MySx{ had stepped off an ocean liner a few minutes 

ot m4 before. “I think so,” replied Mr. Troy. 
“ This is Alaska and we do things a little differently from the 
way they are done in the States.” 

“T’ve already noticed that,” was the visitor’s answer, “ but 
I don’t understand how your presses could be running without 
every one in the block knowing it.” 

“ Come, I’ll show you,” and Mr. Troy led the way through 
the business office into the local room with its coatless editors 
and reporters, through the composing room with its linotype 
and monotype machines, and then down a flight of steps to 
the basement. It was the usual route to a pressroom, but there 
the similarity ended. Two decker presses were humming their 
tune of news; the damp inky odors were drawn off through 
especially built ventilators. “ This is one of the modern news- 
paper plants in Alaska,” said Mr. Troy before the silent aston- 
ishment of his visitor found words to express surprise and 
admiration. 

“We arranged for our presses when the plans for the build- 
ing were drawn. In fact, we anticipated the building, for the 
mountain was dynamited to dig this hole for the presses. We 
built about this hole reserved for the presses, and were sur- 
prised to find there was no vibration! The steps down into 
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Editorial page of the Alaska Daily Empire, Juneau, Alaska. 


this room are cut out of the side of the mountain. The walls 
and floor are rock. The result has been more than we expected, 
for there is no settling of the building foundation to throw out 
the fine adjustment of the presses. In fact, we found this 
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Newspaper Making in Alaska 
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arrangement not only gave a firm base for the presses and 
eliminated the vibration, but it has greatly reduced the noise.” 

So successful has the plan proved to be that other Alaskan 
newspaper plants have followed this example. It remained 
for the Dawson Daily News, of which Charles Settlemier is 
editor, to be original, though. The mountains in this section 
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Page one of the Cordova Daily Times, published at Cordova, Alaska, 
which carries the Associated Press report. 


are immense but friendly and have gold-quartz filling as well as 
gold concealed beneath their green exterior, but Dawson itself 
is built on a dead glacier. The ice of the glacier is down only 
a few feet, sometimes but three. A firm foundation was, of 
course, essential for the placing of the modern press machin- 
ery, so there was only one thing to do — go down to the ice 
bed and put the presses there. This was done and the result 
has been successful, with old Mother Earth receiving and 
absorbing all the vibration of the presses. 

When one sails for this Northland it is with a feeling that 
one is going to be out of the world. So it is a distinct surprise 
to have newsboys calling their wares as the boat docks at the 
first Alaskan port. The principal cities of the east coast have 
their dailies and weeklies, and one can read all the world news 
well presented in a four to eight page paper. The editors, often 
with a background of gold-rush days, learned their trade in the 
United States or Canada and offer to the people of their com- 
munities a daily paper that is modern. In fact, one can not 
afford to pass over any paragraphs, so pregnant with news is 
the sheet. The Canadian Press and the Associated Press are 
given credit for the world news, and each paper has in addi- 
tion its own staff for the local stories. Virtually no boiler- 
plate is used. Instead, there is a crisp, friendly news style 
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presenting facts as accurately as possible. Advertising, both 
classified and display, keeps pace with any of the city papers 
of this country. Special editions are not unusual. One of the 
important issues carries the date line of June 21, the longest 
day of the year. This is a holiday distinctly of the North. 
Picnics as well as baseball, tennis, cricket and lacrosse are 
midnight games, for it is a twenty-four hour celebration. For 
this event the men come into the cities from all the camps and 
fishing places, for it is the great festival of the North. 





Front page of the Stroller’s Weekly, a local paper, carrying no telegraph 
news, published at Juneau, Alaska. 


After traversing the White Pass and arriving at White 
Horse, where one boards a river boat for the trip down the 
Yukon, one has the distinct feeling that the world and its news 
are far behind and surely will not be confronted again until a 
return to Alaska is made. But he is wrong. A reporter for 
the Dawson Daily News welcomes the boat at Stewart City 
— twenty-four hours down stream from Dawson —and the 
same afternoon the Dawson paper carries the passenger list 
and general news from the “outside” as gleaned from the 
passengers, the captain and his officers. As the boat docks at 
Dawson the ship reporter is on hand and the late edition car- 
ries a detailed story of the arrivals, the entertainment plans, 
and interviews with the passengers. These papers sell for 
twenty-five cents each, which is the lowest coin of the realm 
in circulation in the Yukon. 

In the editor’s office are the files of the leading papers of 
both countries, and it is rather difficult to convince one’s self 
that he is less than 1,500 miles from the North Pole — not 
much farther than Chicago is from New York, and Dawson 
has communication with both. It is the most northerly radio 
and news station in North America. These far-north papers 
carry a great deal of mining information. A miner’s law depart- 
ment is a regular section of all issues. News of the fisheries 
and lumbering districts are also important angles together with 
agriculture, for these are the fundamental industries. 

The most important kind of a news story in Dawson is 
that of a “ strike ’— not the wonted meaning of the word, but 
the actual striking of gold, silver or radium. The importance 
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of this news is understood when it is known that special edi- 
tions profusely illustrated are issued to show the progress and 
to tell the story of mining. The anniversary of the Discovery 
of Gold, August 17, is a territorial holiday, and there is always 
a special section reviewing mining events of the past, the situa- 
tion today and the future predictions. Much publicity of this 
character has been given the Klondike. Northeast of Dawson, 
near the city of Mayo, a great silver strike was made two years 
ago, and today it is in the mining limelight of the world. 

If the mining ever peters out there are pulp forests with a 
fortune of their own. Today the print paper is mostly 
imported, some of it coming from the northern part of British 
Columbia, where there is a large pulp mill. In the Yukon the 
paper is generally stored for the winter, which means the period 
when navigation is closed, from November 1 to May 1. The 
first Alaska pulp mill has recently begun operations out on the 
Speel river, near Juneau, the capital. All along the east coast 
of Alaska and especially in the Juneau and Ketchican sections 
there are immense forests. An authoritative statement of 
these forests informs one that Alaska forests contain one hun- 
dred million cords of timber suitable for the manufacture of 
news-print and other grades of paper. ‘These forests can pro- 
duce two million cords of pulp wood annually for all time. Mr. 
Troy is one of the men who heartily favor the development of 
this great resource, and is of the opinion that the great future 
of Alaska and its prosperity may be found in its mountain 
forests as well as in the mountains. 





SETTING JOB COMPOSITION RAPIDLY 


With the right amount of material a good compositor can 
set a large number of small jobs in a day’s time. This is a 
well known fact, and yet there are some job composing rooms 
which are not properly equipped for rapid work. 


Not only should the job cases be kept well supplied with 
type, but the lead and slug racks, rule cases, metal furniture 
racks and quad and space cases should also be abundantly sup- 
plied. When leads, slugs and other spacing material are scarce, 
it is impossible for the compositors to work swiftly, even 
though the type cases are well filled. By having plenty of 
spacing material ready for immediate use, jobwork of a great 
variety can be produced to the best advantage. The brass rule 
cases, too, should never be empty, as brass rules of many stand- 
ard lengths are needed for the general run of jobwork. 

No matter how small a composing room may be, it will pay 
the owner to have a plentiful supply of type, rules and spacing 
material, including a complete assortment of iron furniture. 
This iron furniture is exceedingly useful for blanking out 
forms of many kinds, ‘and the use of the furniture will often 
save time and labor on work that otherwise would have to be 
spaced out with slugs, quads, etc. The smaller sizes of iron 
furniture are particularly useful in a job office. 


Even when a printery is busy on rush jobs, it will be eco- 
nomical to have a certain amount of type distribution done 
every day. The time spent on distribution will be more than 
paid for by the increased production of composition made pos- 
sible by distribution. Clean type and cases will also help the 
compositors in doing good work rapidly, as it is hard for any 
one to set dirty type out of a dusty case—The Printers’ Album. 





BENJAMIN FRANKLIN’S first Philadelphia home, where the 
philosopher took up his residence on his arrival from Boston, 
is to be torn down to provide for the approach to the new 
Delaware river bridge. The house is a ramshackle shanty, 
and the street on which it is situated is only an alley. The 
windows and panels of the old building, all splendid examples 
of colonial workmanship, will be preserved by the curator of 
Independence Hall.— Dearborn Independent. 
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BY EDWARD N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 


In This Connection 


In many years of newspaper editorial work I have had the 
pleasure of killing more stock phrases than the intrepid Tar- 
tarin of Tarascon scored in lions. My favorite victim was: 
“Tn this connection it is interesting to note.” Of all the exam- 
ples of excess baggage of words carried by the journalistic or 
literary pilgrim, this is the supreme specimen. Superfluous 
verbiage has here its archetype; its foundation and its cap- 
stone, its alpha and omega, its sine qua non and ne plus ultra, 
its Q. E. D. of condemnation. 

Study this combination of words through a thousand of its 
innumerable intrusions into printed text, and then say if it is 
not a monster of futility, an offense against the decencies of 
composition, an exemplar of one hundred per cent dispensa- 
bility. I can say with complete complacency in the face of 
possible challenge that the expression is never present when 
and where its presence is not merely without value or impor- 
tance but an actual clogging and cluttering of the channels 
of clear, concise, cogent conveyance of meaning. There is no 
imaginable justification for employment of this eight-word 
monstrosity except its usefulness to the space writer more 
anxious to consume than to conserve good white paper. 

Stock phrases -—— the hack writer keeps a mental cupboard 
full of them. “In the last analysis” is an old favorite. 
“Worthy of serious consideration” is a hoary old sinner. 
“Leave no stone unturned ” has suffered some loss of favor; 
it performed one good service, before going out, in providing 
the merry quip about the vaudeville show whose audience left 
no turn unstoned. 

Then there is that crutch of incompetence or compounder 
of the felonies generated by sloth, “A step in the right direc- 
tion.” Critics default with “ Either very, very good or very, 
very bad.” ‘ So-and-so to the contrary notwithstanding ” has 
saved many a mental effort; first cousin to it is “ Maintaining 
without fear of successful contradiction ”— though perhaps 
they belong more to the orator and debater than to the writer. 

When the long-deferred millennium arrives, things will cease 
to “ bulk large,” to “run true to form,” to show A “ filling the 
shoes ” of B satisfactorily or perfectly. Then no compositor 
will wearily throw into type the frayed and frazzled relic of a 
one-time usefulness, “‘ But that, as Kipling says, is another 
story.” 

How these minds of ours do submit to the dictation of 
ruts, do seek those well known “lines of least resistance,” 
repeat themelves and shun the responsibilities of originality! 
How they persist in rejecting the fresh, fit word, and pretend 
to be satisfied with stale, flat formula! 

In business correspondence there has been reaction against 
patter. “ Referring to yours of the 5th ult.”; “ Yours of the 
3d inst. read and contents noted”; “In reply would state.” 
These and their shameless kin no longer “ move in the best 
circles” (!) of front office literature. 

Any editor who uses his authority for the extirpation of this 
lazy and reprehensible habit will earn a monument. Any proof- 
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reader who will remonstrate with author or editor against the 
use of these deadening evidences of mental vacuity, verbal 
poverty or sheer laziness and indifference will elevate his 
profession and serve mankind. 


Notes and Queries 


A veteran proofreader’s death always stirs his fellow pro- 
fessionals’ pride in their calling. Notice of such a death almost 
invariably emphasizes the faithfulness of the worker’s applica- 
tion to his responsibilities through the years of his activity. 
Such a stir to professional pride came with the announcement 
in March of the death of John F. McCabe, day foreman of the 
proofroom of the New York Times. Mr. McCabe had served 
twenty-seven years in that proofroom, and the newspaper to 
whose service he devoted so many years said in its notice of 
his death: ‘‘ His accomplishments as a proofreader and his 
skill in selecting and supervising others spread far beyond the 
confines of the Times office, but he always steadfastly refused 
to leave it.” 

Proofreaders are often thought to be queer, “ cranky” 
creatures. But they have their share of the better qualities of 
human nature, and loyalty is certainly one of these. 

An incident in Mr. McCabe’s life shows that adventure — 
of a sort — is not unknown even in the quiet of the proofroom. 
One night, before he became day foreman, he corrected the 
proof of a news story telling how an unidentified young man 
had been killed by an elevated train. On getting home the next 
morning he found that the victim of the accident was his own 
son. If a writer of fiction were to use such an incident in a 
story, the cry would at once go up from the critics: ‘‘ Exag- 
gerated use of coincidence! ” 





“Who ” or “whom”? A Sunday newspaper in Worcester, 
Massachusetts, in a spicy column called “ Worcestershire 
Sauce,” offers this note: ‘‘ Now, there’s the matter of the 
school janitors, whom Mrs. Blank feels should be called not 
janitors but custodians.” Those janitors, grammatically con- 
sidered, are nominative, not accusative. They furnish a sub- 
ject for “ should be called,” not an object for Mrs. Blank’s 
feeling. The feeling is parenthetical, grammatically indepen- 
dent of the rest of the sentence. 

The item continues: ‘As an appropriate designation for 
those whom we have been erroneously identifying as janitors 
we suggest that the title, ‘Associate Curators of Municipal 
Preceptories ’ be used.” 

A lazy, ignorant or indifferent writer, in combination with a 
strict “ follow copy” rule, can work prodigies of cruelty in 
the soul of a proofreader. 





Closest rival of “ who” and “ whom” for honors as chief 
bedeviler of print is the “ infer ”-“ imply ” combination. “ Do 
you mean to infer that such-and-such is so-and-so? ” is a ques- 
tion frequently heard. Implication is the act of suggestion; 
inference the act of taking up the implication. 
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From Edgar Lee Masters’ new novel, “ Skeeters Kirby ”: 
“Tt was one of that kind of cases which fall at times to a 
young lawyer of eager energy and fresh interest.” ‘ Which,” 
the subject of the verb “ fall,” is singular, in agreement with 
its noun “kind.” The verb should of course be singular, but 
Mr. Masters has permitted himself to be derailed by the inter- 
vention of the plural noun “ cases.” This noun is off the main 
track, on the siding into which the preposition “ of ” switches 
it. Mr. Masters might have said, “ One of those cases which 
fall,” but the casting of the sentence as is calls for “One of 
that kind of cases which falls.” Would Mr. Masters have 
welcomed a proofreader’s note indicating the flaw and its cor- 
rection, or would he have argued, perversely, in defense of his 
lapse from grammatic virtue? 





Mr. Masters’ error is matched by this from an imported 
English novel: “ There’s something about vows which give 
me shivers.” ‘“ Something which give” could never evade 
that author’s attention, but the plural “ vows” diverted it. 
Constant vigilance is the price of comfort, for authors blessed 
or cursed with conscience. 





The following is from a letter addressed to my father, as 
conductor of this department. It was delivered at his home a 
day or two after his death. It was written by Clark Alberti, 
San Diego, California: 

“My dear Sir: One of the most curious and glaring of the 
many lapses in proofreading which have come under my obser- 
vation is this: In 1917 the Bobbs-Merrill Company, Indian- 
apolis, published a 356-page novel, ‘Sunny Slopes,’ by Ethel 
Hueston (a successful author duly listed in ‘Who’s Who in 
America’). This really excellent story has gone through sev- 
eral editions by the Bobbs-Merrill Company, and by Grosset & 
Dunlap, New York, and has been sold by the hundreds of 
thousands of copies in the United States, and editions have 
been printed in Canada, England, Australia and Spain. 

“ The fourteenth chapter of the book is entitled ‘ Neptune’s 
Second Daughter,’ appearing thus in the table of contents and 
in the headings of seven pages. But the context clearly shows 
that ‘ Jupiter’s Second Daughter’ was the designation meant 
to be employed, and the author personally told me that she 
inadvertently wrote it ‘ Neptune’s,’ and that neither she nor 
the publishers, their readers, printers nor proofreaders realized 
the mistake until the book had been on the market for two 
years! 

“Shortly before the beginning of the World War the Los 
Angeles Times had a dispatch relating that the kingdom of 
Montenegro had installed automobiles for the carrying of its 
domestic mails. The Times printed it under the conspicuous 
head of ‘ Mails Carried by Auto in Africa!’ Several metro- 
politan dailies, in chronicling the earthquakes in San Salvador, 
Central America, last month, located them — in the headlines 
— in South America.” 





SIXTY-TWO YEARS A PRINTER AND 
PROOFREADER 


After sixty-two years of service on the Portland Oregonian 
as printer and proofreader, “ Jim ” McCown has got into print 
by dying. His paper gives an editorial to him and the long life 
of fruitful, obscure labor to which the four-stroke dash has 
come at last. We see the man, “a pert-whiskered, softly smil- 
ing old gentleman, with unobtrusive manners and a way of fad- 
ing compellingly into the background. The patriarch of the 
paper and somewhat of a recluse.” 

We salute in him all that great brotherhood to which he 
belonged. A good part of his term was before the day of type- 
writing. Compositors and proofreaders had to conjecture and 
restore texts often maddeningly illegible and hieroglyphic. 
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Painful enough indeed is the corrector’s task, even after the 
modern improvements have ameliorated his lot. What weari- 
ness of the eye and mind, what wrestling with the irreducible 
per cent of error is his! The dreams of the inveterate proof- 
reader must show the heavens constellated with the mystic 
symbols of the art. Even softly smiling old “ Jim” McCown 
was “ somewhat of a recluse.” 

The world certainly was too much with him in his daily 
and nightly preparation of acres of “ stuff” for it to read next 
morning. A proofreader might be forgiven if a little whole- 
some sourness came into his temperament from his business; 
if the Pierian spring seemed “ wrong font” to him, and the 
Milky Way only a vast expanse of improper spacing. Sixty- 
two years a printer and proofreader! That is a record to be 
proud of. That any man can reach it is good evidence of 
human viability—New York Times. 





PROCESS EMBOSSING OR IMITATION 
ENGRAVING 


Righteous indignation has been manifested by copper plate 
engravers because certain printers have advertised process 
embossing as engraving. Their ire was stirred to such a degree 
that the copper plate engravers put the matter before the 
National Vigilance Committee of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, which committee returned a report criti- 
cizing the practice as unfair. Considerable discussion on the 
subject has been going on recently in the Typothete Bulletin, 
Chicago, and both sides of the controversy have had their say. 
A complaint was received some time ago by the Executive 
Council of the U. T. A. from the Baltimore Typothete against 
a printer who was advertising process embossing as “ engrav- 
ing.” Harlo R. Grant, of Grant’s Printery, Chicago, in a letter 
to the April 9 number of the Typothete Bulletin, takes up the 
cudgels on the side of printers whe make use of this process, 
which he says “ is here to stay.” He does not, however, coun- 
tenance the practice of misrepresentation. A portion of Mr. 
Grant’s letter follows: 

The copper plate folks have always spoken of this method with 
a poorly hidden sneer and have always traveled considerably out 
of their way to use the term imitation engraving, while they knew 
in their heart all the time that this was no more an imitation of 
engraving than engraving was an imitation of process embossing. 
While I do not and never will produce this work as an imitation 
of anything, I take the stand that it is a practical thing for use 
where it should be used, say, to give the little touch of extra care 
where the cost of plates would be prohibitive. The word imitation 
savors of fraud, and there is not and justly should not be any fraud 
about this method. It is a method that will justify its own exis- 
tence and has its place in the sun. If any printer unwisely sells it 
as an imitation of engraving it is he who has committed the fault 
and it is not any inherent fault in the method. The Lord forbid 
that I should try to imitate some of the stuff that is engraved on 
copper and steel — how they get away with it is more than I can 
make out. Some of the work that is turned out by men who know 
how —I am referring to process embossing —can not be equaled 
by engravers, and they know it. 

Give a dog a bad name and he is a bad dog. And to say that 
“ process embossing ” is perpetrating a fraud is wrong in the begin- 
ning and is manifestly unjust to men who produce this work — and 
some of it is a finished product. The man who sells it with decep- 
tion as his motive should be stopped, but the man who sells it as a 
perfectly satisfactory article of commerce should be encouraged. 





TEMPLE BUILT OF WORDS 


The temple of art is built of words. Painting and sculpture 
and music are but the blazon of its windows, borrowing all their 
significance from the light, and suggestive only of the temple’s 
uses.—Holland. 


























HE INLAND PRINTER takes pleasure in 
showing this month a number of 
specimens of the work done by the 
famous Parisian printer, Coquemer. 
These specimens are reproduced in 

zinc c etchings from the originals, selected from a 
portfolio just received. Naturally much of the 
true beauty of the originals has been lost in the 
reproduction; then, too, individuality of treat- 
ment was given the originals by the selection of 
different colors, whereas here we are forced to 
confine ourselves to the use of two colors. We 
trust that in thus showing these reproductions 
we may pass on to our readers at least a little of 
the pleasure and inspiration we have derived from 
the work of the master craftsman, Coquemer. 
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PROGRAMME 


M. ROLAND HAYES 


xX 


Quando miro... .. . A. Mozart 
Amarilli ........ Caccini 
Eviva Rosa Bella. . . Galuppi 


L’invitation au voyage. Dupare 
O Mistress mine... . Quilter 
Verborgenheit ee Wolf 


NEGRO SPIRITUAL’S SONGS 


Les chants des plantations connus sous le 
nom de « Spirituals » n'ont jamais été 
composes, ils sont la manifestation spon- 
tanée d'une intense ferveur religieuse, éclose 
principalement dars les réunions au Camp 
ou a l’Eglise au souvenir du Passé. 


Ces chants sont I'expression extatique 
d'esprits jamais subjugués. 


Le souci y fait invariablement place a la 
joie, on y trouve le message d’espoir. 


L’heure viendra ot l’ame sera délivrée de 
tout ce qui l’oppresse et l’accable et ot 
Ih e, tout h , sera libre. 


When I'm Sone arrangé par H. z. Burleigh 
1 ve got a Robe ~ Roland Hayes 


Steal away... - Lawrence Brown 
ij 
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Single-sheet program, printed in deep 
maroon on buff stock, deckled all around. 
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coquemer 


au vieux jouy 
manufacture de papiers peints 


108, rue du bac 


tél. fleurus 12.06 


At top, an attractive treatment for a statement 
heading, printed on buff stock, deckled all around, 
in three colors, black and red, with a delicate 


lavender tint under the illustration shown here | ] 
7 vonne Meley «x 


with Ben Day screen in the red plate. The rules 
at the bottom of the sheet were in light gray. 
Below, cover of a four-page calendar, original in SS artiste peintre 


three colors, black for the type and decorative 
part of the initial, with initial letter in orange, the @ membre de la société 
border, shown here in a combination of Ben 

Day screens, being in a light reddish brown. us des artistes francais 


3) 


+) 


le vendredi 96, av. des ternes 


ZOCRATE 7 


La seule chose que je 

me suis proposée toute 

ma vie, en public ou en 

particulie iy Gest ae ne The charm of the original of this card, printed 
anngpeggen céder & qui in a light blue on buff stock, deckled all around, 
que ce soit contre la is lost to a large extent in the reproduction. 


justice. 


coquemer, édit. 
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BY J. L. FRAZIER 


In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed, and illustrated with numerous examples. 
specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. 


These discussions and the examples will be 
By this method 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


The Customer Is Sometimes Right 


The story of the printing buyer who does not know the 
difference between a paper stretcher and a quoin key, yet feels 
competent to direct the work of his printer, is an old one. He 
has brought grief and loss to thousands of well intentioned 
printers. He has done much to degrade the art of printing. 
In league with half-baked printers and printing mechanics 
and, sometimes, in opposition to printing craftsmen who would, 
if allowed, lead him into better things, he is responsible for 
many of the incomprehensible things we see in the line of 
printing and printed advertising. A month does not pass during 
which we fail to receive at least one complaint from a printer 
on this score, generally supplemented with a request that we 
“settle the hash” of the offending customer. Frequently, 
because such decisions are oftener put up to us by mechanics 
than by craftsmen, there is little choice between the idea of 
the customer and that of the printer. Sometimes, though not 
frequently, the customer has the better idea. That, in itself, 
proves nothing, however, except that the average buyer of 
printing had better select a good printer who enjoys the reputa- 
tion for doing clean and first-class work and, in general at 
least, give him authority to do his best. The other side of the 
moral is that printers whose work does not enjoy such a reputa- 
tion ought to set to work, now that they know the case, how 
to figure costs and sundry other mechanical processes, and 
learn what constitutes a really good typographical design. 

Just a little more of this moralizing before getting to the 
practical business in hand. Printers ought to realize the fact 
that it is possible for one who has never seen a type louse to 
judge the printer’s work intelligently. Get the full import of 
that statement. Understand, also, that we say possible — not 
all of them can, by any means. The print of a type design is 
a thing of itself, wholly apart from the things that produced it. 
It is an assembly of different figures and forms that affect the 
eye and the esthetic sensibilities behind it. Good taste enables 
one who has never seen the inside of a print shop to determine 
whether or not the effect is a pleasing one. Good sense alone 
is required to determine whether the impression is one of force 
or of weakness. Again, as the advertisements in the news- 
papers and magazines become better and better the public 
taste is improved and the more qualified to judge. If you 
don’t realize what a marvelous improvement has been made 
in the art of display printing, compare some popular magazines 
of the vintage of 1895 with the same magazine, or a comparable 
one, of the vintage of 1923. You'll be astounded, yet many 
printers still endeavor to “ get away with” 1895 stuff in this 
enlightened age! 

The above thoughts were suggested by the receipt of a 
letter from Flitcraft Brothers, Oak Park, Illinois, where, by 
the way, the writer spent seven months in exile last year. 
Harold Flitcraft and a customer came to the parting of the 
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ways over the arrangement of said customer’s letterhead and 
so Mr. Flitcraft forwarded the documents in the case to us 
for a decision. Before proceeding, let no reflections from what 
has heretofore been said be cast upon Flitcraft Brothers’ print- 
ing. This case is an exception, for the Flitcrafts are really 
competent, painstaking and ambitious printers, whose product 
is considerably above the average. The further point is that 
a customer with ideas can impart ideas to good printers, who 
sometimes work to one objective so closely that they overlook 
other worthy objectives. 

Here it must be said that a job of printing ought to be 
two things, a work of art and, then, a force that impresses. 
The best work is that in which both elements are combined, 
where display strength is limited only by the point where it 
begins to restrict the measure of beauty essential, and vice 
versa. (Don’t get us wrong, this doesn’t mean mere boldness, 
but distinction or anything which causes the thing to stand 
out.) 

Mr. Flitcraft’s letter combines some excellent thoughts 
and ideas. It may also have the effect of a balm to the injured 
feelings of others of our friends who have had their own pet 
ideas ruled out by customers, more often wrong yet sometimes 
right. So we are going to let you read what he has to say in 
his own defense, for, in all fairness, we owe him this right, 
since our own estimate inclines us to a more or less neutral 
attitude in the discussion. Writes Mr. Flitcraft: 

““When a printer receives into his hands a large repeat 
order for letterheads, there comes a keen sense of satisfaction 
in his heart in being able to say, ‘I’ve produced a finer job 
than the last lot.’ We have just received such an order, and 
today we have set up and submitted proof of such a letterhead, 
into which has been incorporated all the material wanted, yet 
arranged in logical formations rather than the conglomerate 
mass formerly tolerated. The better looking setup, we are 
sorry to say, was rejected in favor of the old style head. 

“ The writer is enclosing a specimen of both the old (Fig. 1) 
and new (Fig. 2) composition. It is needless to mark them 
‘old’ and ‘new.’ In an attempt to capitalize on their slogan, 
‘The Acknowledged Authority,’ they have seen fit to force 
into use the awkward looking ‘ cut’ that so poorly harmonizes 
with the shape of a letterhead composition. Obviously a trade- 
mark, originally designed by the William H. Rankin Adver- 
tising Company for use on narrow book pages and large circular 
ad.-work, into which use it fits admirably, it is sanctioned by 
no typographic law for use on the aristocratic letterhead. It 
is my understanding that a trade-mark should be small and 
reasonably inconspicuous, such as the motif on our own letter- 
head (Fig. 3). It should be subordinate to the firm name, 
surely. And yet note the pretentiousness with which the trade- 
mark that Flitcraft Life Insurance Works uses is set forth. 
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It has even been woven, very awkwardly, into the firm name 
itself. That, to me, is a supreme indiscretion. Another very 
noticeable fault to be found in the letterhead which we tried 
to improve upon, is the utter lack of balance. With the type 
in three distinct units across the top of the page, and the per- 
sonnel unit a little larger, necessarily, than the other two, it 
was impossible to keep the middle unit at dead center. It 
ambles to the right a little, jarring the artistic eye. However, 
sadly enough, that little discrepancy didn’t matter to the 


LAURENCE FLITCRAFT, Epitor 

ROLAND B. FLITCRAFT, BusiINESS MANAGER 
CLEMENT B. FLITCRAFT, seEcRETARY 
NORMAN R. FLITCRAFT. TREASURER 
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obviously, for only one style of letter is used. Balance is good 
and not the least of its charms is the pleasing contour of the 
central and main group. For a conventional and dignified 
letter heading, from which little selling through forceful appear- 
ance was to be expected, it is very satisfactory. Indeed a lot 
is gotten from the particular style of type in use, which, of 
course, is commonplace. The quality most lacking in it is life, 
and, in a measure, as the customer contended, it is “ just like 
a thousand and one others.” 


PUBLISHERS OF 
FurtcrRAFT CoMPEND 
LIFE INSURANCE MANUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 


(ESTABLISHED 1888 BY A. J, FLITCRAFT) 
613-615 MAPLE AVENUE 
OAK PARK, ILL. 


Fic. 1. 


customer. What he wanted was the trade-mark there, and no 
matter if the letterhead was off balance and ugly because of it. 

“ Clearly enough, there is too much ‘ copy.’ I’ve maintained 
that the personnel and ‘ Established 1888, etc.’, could be elim- 
inated to the distinct advantage of the composition. But the 
customer is stubborn on the point that all possible ‘ copy’ 
must be placed on this letterhead. With these restrictions 
placed over our heads, we have produced a new letter heading 
in Light Plate Gothic that ought to be used by Flitcraft Life 
Insurance Works, for surely it is a big improvement over the 


LAURENCE FLITCRAFT, evitor 
ROLAND B. FLITCRAFT, Bus. MGR. 


We are not sure, either, that the treatment of the major 
display in Mr. Flitcraft’s suggestion is inferior to that of the 
customer’s choice. If, as we suspect, the name Flitcraft stands 
for something real and tangible in the service of supplying life 
insurance men with works pertaining to their business, and it 
is hoped to make the name synonymous with “ standard,” then, 
there is justification for treating the name according to the 
customer’s idea. 

However, on the other hand, the thing advertised, “ Flit- 
craft Life Insurance Works,” is far clearer in the one line and 


CLEMENT B. FLITCRAFT, sSecy. 
NORMAN R. FLITCRAFT. TREAS. 


“THE ACKNOWLEDGED AUTHORITY” 


FLITCRAFT LIFE INSURANCE WORKS 
613-615 SOUTH MAPLE AVENUE 
OAK PARK, ILLINOIS 


PUBLISHERS OF 
THE FurrcrRaFT ComMPEND 
LiFe INSURANCE MANUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COURANT 


ESTABLISHED in 1888 
By A, J. FLITCRAFT 
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old style. Everything is included in the improved setup that 
was in the old, even to the precious trade-mark slogan which 
we have worked in in the proper place relationship and size 
relationship to the firm name and address. What do you 
think of it? 

“The customer argues that the new letter heading is just 
like a thousand and one others; it won’t be noticed. And yet 
the job has been set to conform with the top or diamond shape 
type-contour, which the Parsons Handbook of Letter Headings 
tells us is the most interesting of all. True, the old heading 
attracts greater attention, but it is my secret belief that there 
are two kinds of ‘attention,’ favorable and unfavorable. And 
I am as sure as anything that the old letter heading which Flit- 
craft Life Insurance Works clings to with bulldog tenacity is 
the kind that provokes the unfavorable variety. Consequently, 
it tends to tear down the dignity that their business has 
merited.” 

With respect due to Mr. Flitcraft’s first contention we are 
in hearty accord. The arrangement proposed by him is much 
the more pleasing. There is harmony of type throughout — 


in larger type on Mr. Flitcraft’s arrangement that was turned 
down by the customer. It is easier to grasp one short and 
simple thought like this from a single line than from two or 
more. 

The straw that seems to have broken the camel’s back is 
the lettered trade-mark device combining the name “ Flitcraft ” 
and the slogan. This is not essentially a trade-mark like the 
one on Flitcraft’s own letterhead (Fig. 3), but a (more or less) 
distinctive hand-lettered name plate similar to those employed 
by most of the leading department stores. So, our correspond- 
ent’s reference to it as being out of place does not command 
our endorsement. Certainly there is value in seeing a name 
the same way all the time; the impression is greatly strength- 
ened — memory is stimulated. To the point that Flitcraft’s 
own display of the article or service seems more clearly ar- 
ranged on a single line, we believe that on the other one the 
device might well have been slightly smaller and the line 
below it slightly larger. With a somewhat wider gap of white 
space above the street address, the object of which would be 
to set off the lettered name and the line that follows it as an 
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entity, the weakness of the customer’s idea when considered 
from the standpoint of clarity would be largely eliminated. 

With respect to balance in the design as required to be set 
by the customer our correspondent’s points are also well taken. 
To his implied criticism of the “ three distinct groups ” how- 
ever, we can not subscribe, for, in the same light, there are 
five groups in his own design. There was no excuse whatever 
for failing to center the main and middle type group, its posi- 
tion out of center giving one the jim jams. However, side 
margins on the copy we have are not equal. The one on the 
left is the wider by almost a pica, which accentuates the diffi- 
culty (the central group being to the right of center), yet that 
variation in margins is not noticeable, largely, because the 
outside groups that affect margins are small and the margins 


HAROLD W. FLITCRAFT, President 
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tiful and attractive calendar should be the aim. By the use 
of his different type faces he can produce a combination dis- 
tinctly and appealingly his own, and he can show on the cal- 
endar the class of work he is capable of doing and set his 
definite mark of high-class service. 

Of prime importance is usually where to send the calendar. 
This should be considered before any definite plans are made, 
as the object of the calendar and where it will ultimately hang 
should be the particular influence that molds its design and 
utility. For the factory and large offices there should be used 
big bold-face types that can be read across the room, but 
should such a calendar arrive at the home, instead of being 
placed near milady’s desk, where a small, dainty calendar would 
be suitable, it will find itself adorning the kitchen wall. 


STANLEY G. FLITCRAFT, Jreasurer 


Flitcraft Brothers 


633 Maple Avenue 
Oak Park, Illinois 
Gelephone, Oaklark 2669 


of fair width. The difficulty of centering the main group could 
have been easily overcome, first, by setting the outer groups 
a little closer to the middle group and then by having a wider 
margin at the right-hand side than at the left. As the variation 
now existing is not noticeable, wider margins would make a 
wider variation feasible, and the wider margin had just as well 
be on one side as on the other. 

As between the two arrangements, in conclusion, there is 
not a great deal to choose. Each is the result of the predom- 
inance of an individual and single idea, a pronounced extreme 
when a modified combination would be preferable. There is 
an additional point that the customer’s idea is condensed and 
Mr. Flitcraft’s is spread out, or scattered —also that his is 
set in much larger type. Flitcraft’s is the more chaste, the 
customer’s the more pronounced and lively. We believe, 
though, our readers will find much food for thought in a com- 
parison, in reading of Mr. Flitcraft’s ideas and of our own 
comments, particularly with respect to the improvement of one 
of the customer’s choice. And, no doubt, too, points unmen- 
tioned here will come to the fore upon close scrutiny. 





CALENDARS AS EFFECTIVE ADVERTISING 
BY C. M. LITTELJOHN 


The presentation of calendars to patrons and customers is 
not so popular a means of advertising as it once was, yet there 
is still a considerable burden placed upon our postal depart- 
ment every December in carrying these gifts. The calendar 
serves the dual purpose of advertisement and gift, and offers 
to the client a useful office or household accessory. 

Of all classes of business or industries in general, that of the 
printer probably lends itself more readily to this form of adver- 
tising than does any other trade or profession. Inasmuch as 
the work of making a striking and effective calendar comes 
under his direction and in his plant, the expense of printing is 
assuredly less than the cost would be to an individual or a com- 
pany engaged in any other business. The creation of a beau- 


Producers of 
Differently 
Better Printing 


Fic. 3. 


Calendars which are printed and sent out by the print shop 
should be placed where they will do the most good to the shop, 
although an attractive calendar which is sought after can be 
made a gift, without any thought of return. Yet in the sending 
out of these it should be borne in mind that their purpose is to 
serve the recipient as well as the donor. If sent to a large 
office where there are a number of workers, or to a front office 
of a business house or a store where the general public gathers 
occasionally, such calendars are on daily display as a sample 
of the printer’s art, and are often the means of attracting new 
business. The sending of calendars to clerks, when one may be 
sent to an executive, or the sending of one to a small office, 
when one might better be placed in a more conspicuous estab- 
lishment, is a mistake which can sometimes be avoided. 

Although the time of sending calendars is almost univer- 
sally the first part of December so as to be in use by the 
beginning of the new year, there is considerable competition 
among calendars for a place on the wall at this particular time. 
The average office will receive several different calendars, all 
of which it does not need and can not use. A departure from 
this usual method would be to send out a calendar in the middle 
of the year, when competition will not be so keen, and the new 
calendar arriving in the office in June or July will stand a more 
favorable opportunity for a place on the office wall, as the 
executive will have become tired of looking at the old one. 

One of the congressmen at Washington last year sent out a 
very novel calendar beginning with the month of July. Its 
pages were from July, 1922, to December, 1923, and contained 
much useful information as well as illustrations of scenes at 
the nation’s capital. There were photographs of all the public 
buildings, as well as a complete gallery of the chief executives 
of the departments, the cabinet officers, and other high officials 
and functionaries. Such a calendar when sent to a constituent, 
afforded him an enlightening trip around the capital, guided 
by his congressman. The fact that it was sent out in the sum- 
mer, at a time when no others were being received, was the 
means of arousing an added interest in the gift. 
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Critical Survey of Printers’ House-Organs 


BY A. J. FEHRENBACH 


OTWITHSTANDING the merits of the 
controversy that has run the gamut between 
spokesmen of printers and advertising men 
on the placing of a definite line of demarca- 
tion between the function of the printer 
and that of the advertising specialist, it 
will be assumed that there should be little 
dispute on the general proposition that 

printers should exercise full authority in creating the physical 

appearance of their own direct advertising, especially their 
own house-organs. Maurice Weyl, associated with the printing 
house of Edward Stern & Co., Philadelphia, contends that 
printers should fight shy of the advertising business. Though 
a representative of a 
printing establishment he 
draws on paper a plausi- 
ble case to sustain a posi- 
tion which could readily 
be expected from a Simon 
pure advertising protago- 
nist. Now, the present 
reviewer frankly leans 
toward the point of view 
so often expressed by 

Brad Stephens, editor of 

Direct Advertising, the 

quarterly publication of 

the Paper Makers’ Ad- 
vertising Club, Boston — 
we believe the more the 
printer knows about ad- 
vertising the better for 

him. It wil! make him a 

much more sympathetic 

and intelligent craftsman. 

This can not be gainsaid. 
Since advertising men 

usually possess at least a 

smattering of the funda- 

mentals of printing, 
which they have acquired 
through intimate contact 
with printing craftsmen, 
why shouldn’t printers 
learn all they can from 
advertising specialists 
and make use of the 
knowledge thus acquired? 
Printers who are now 
publishing successful 
house-organs as part of 
their own direct adver- 
tising may have encountered some peculiarly interesting expe- 
riences in the development of their own house publication. 

This is true of advertising agencies who use the house-organ 

in their scheme of publicity to keep their service before the 

particular individuals they wish to reach. We are indebted to 
the George Batten Company, Incorporated, advertising agency, 

New York city, for copies of its house-organ, Our Wedge, as 

it appeared a quarter of a century ago. Fig. 1 shows Volume 1, 

Number 8, published in April, 1898. It is printed on butchers’ 

paper. Batten’s Wedge is one of the oldest of house-organs. 

The first issue appeared in 1897. Its typographical form has 

undergone some little change, the original title Our Wedge 











Fic. 


1.— Reproduction of the house-organ published by 
Batten & Co. (now George Batten Company), New York city, in 1898. 
Original was 5% by 8' inches, printed on butchers’ paper, and was 
similar in appearance to Elbert Hubbard’s The Philistine. 


having wisely been changed to Batten’s Wedge after articles 
quoted from this publication were credited to Our Wedge, a 
name giving no hint ef the source of the article. Contrast the 
early house-organ which contained several articles, editorials, 
clippings and “ fillers” with the present Batten’s Wedge, shown 
in Fig. 2. The magazine in its present form is simplicity itself. 
It covers one subject each month; brief, pointed, interesting, 
no doubt Batten’s Wedge “ brings home the bacon ” and splits 
the wood with which to fry the proverbial bacon. Batten’s 
agency has learned from an experience of a quarter of a century 
that one subject at a time is all a man will think about; that 
he wants that subject made clear without the loss of a moment 
of precious time while the mail is being read. 


service— _ 
with a small s 


BATTEN’S 
WEDGE 


Vol. 5 
No. 6 
v 


Fic. 2.— Batten’s Wedge today; printed on white 
antique book paper and is 314 by 734 inches in size. 
The two lines near the top and the little ‘‘ wedge ” 
ornament near the bottom are in red ink. 


George 


Adaptation is the prime consideration the printer must 
bear in mind in framing his house-organ. It must be designed 
to appeal to business executives, just as Batten’s Wedge is 
planned with that thought in mind. It must go even farther. 
It should tell the story of the printer’s ability and service in 
concise, dignified and convincing language, and be a specimen 
embodying the harmonious use of paper, ink, type, illustration 
and presswork. In a word, the printer’s house-organ should 
say to the business executive it wishes to sell: “Sir, I want 
my printing house to be of service to you. I’m a fair sample 
of the sort of intelligent and effective printed salesmanship 
that can be prepared for your business.” 
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Fic. 3.— Handsome cover of house-organ printed on brown 
deckle edged stock in three colors. 


Business 


Builder: 


“VOL. 1 


No. 2 





MARCH, 


The Note Book of Joseph K. Arnold, who operates the 


Record Press, Chicago, is among the most carefully prepared 
house-organs published by printers in the Middle West. Edited 
by Oren Arbogust, of Chicago, one of the ablest editors in this 
field we know of, it is a most engaging messenger of good will. 


Fig. 3 is a halftone repro- 
duction of the 4% by 6% 
inch cover of a recent num- 
ber, which is done on a 
brown antique cover paper 
printed in three colors. An 
excellent point scored in this 
house-organ appears in an 
advertisement which reads 
as follows: “Would you 
like to have a magazine like 
The Note Book to represent 
your firm? We are prepared 
to do this for some large 
manufacturer selling through 
jobbers or dealers. where it 
is necessary to gain the 
loyalty of dealers, to in- 
struct them about your prod- 
uct, to tell them how to sell 
it, to inspire them to sell it, 
and to pave the way for 
your salesmen. Rightly 
edited, a sales house-organ 
can do all this and more. It 
can establish a _ friendly 
human relationship between 
you and your customers that 
is invaluable.” 

The Business Builder, a 
handsome house-organ of 
sixteen 334 by 7 inch pages, 
is published by the Winkler 
Printing Company, Spring- 
field, Ohio, the cover being 


THREE MINUTES 


A Monthly Message for the Businessman 


CONTENTS 


RAIN 
FRONTISPLECE 
BEWARE THE KETTLE! 
ADVERTISO 
IF IT KEEPS ON 
DO PEOPLE READ? 
MAY WE ESCAPE! 
THERE'S ALWAYS ROOM 
A TRANSFORMATION 
PRINTERS’ BLUES 
BANKS AND PUBLICITY 


Vol. I FEBRUARY, 1923 No. 8 


Published Monthly by 
TIMES- MIRROR 
PRINTING & BINDING HOUSE 
118 South Broadway —_Los Angeles 


Fic. 5.— Reproduction of attractive title page 
house-organ. 


1923 


Fic. 4.— Etching reproducing house-organ cover 
neatly done in two colors. 


on coated book paper. 


of Pacific Coast printers’ 
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shown in Fig. 4. This attractive 
specimen is printed in two colors 
on an eighty pound buff Buckeye 
stock. The name of the editor, E. 
S. Ralph, very properly appears 
on the masthead. The editorial 
content is of a high order, every 
line containing some information 
well worth remembering. It is 
safe to say that this house-organ 
is a business builder for the print- 
ing house it reflects. Here is a 
paragraph taken from this publica- 
tion that is worth lifting and 
emphasizing. ‘“ Printing bought on 
the low price basis is frequently 
money thrown away, or, at best, a 
poor buy. Well bought printing 
pays because it is bought from the 
standpoint of results rather than 
from the standpoint of price. You 
can’t drag a sales message through 
the mire of poor printing and ex- 
pect it to produce a winning im- 
pression when presented to your 
customer. That kind of adver- 
tising is a boon to no one but the 
rag pickers — to whom it goes ‘ un- 
mourned, unhonored and unsung.’ ” 


Three Minutes, a monthly message from the Times-Mirror 
Printing & Binding House, of Los Angeles, California, with all 
its colored rulework, is a distinctive house-organ. It is printed 
Samples of three and four color work 
are shown in the inside pages. Fig. 5 shows the title page of 


The Power of Advertising 


« 
““ OT LONG since.” said the professor 


I was lunching at a New York Club 
when Irvin Cobb came in and sat at a 
table 


“TL had never met Cobb,” he contin- 
ued, “but the man looked like pictures | had seen 
of the author and my suspicion that it was he was 
confirmed when John, the head-waiter, called him 
by name 

“We—Cobb and |—were almost the first to en- 
ter the dining room’ Before | left a hundred men 
had come in and only one had spoken to Cobb 
None of the others seemed to recognize him 

| doubt if there was a single man in that room 
who had not read a dozen or more of Cobb's 
or articles | doubt if there was a man there 
does not admire him. as | do, as one of the great- 
est living writers. a fearless and dramatic war cor- 
respondent. a sound thinker and an exceptional 
humorist I feel sure 1f anvone had risen and said 
Cobb 1s here, three cheers for Cobb.” that every- 
one would have raised a voice—and yet. none of 
them seemed to know Cobb the man 

And this gave me the thought,” said the pro- 
fessor, “what a wonderful power has advertising 
He might be a corn husk instead of a Cobb, but 
having done the same work in the same way, with 
the same publicity he would be known from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and across the seas, and 
sull hardly be known at all.” 

zee 

Men who have accomplished the most. usually 
regret they have accomplished so little. The more 
we do, the more evident become the possibilities 

a 

The man who won't admit he was once a fool 

should be wearing the cap now 


1 rotten speech, in pre-Vol- 
stead days, always appeared to 
sound fine to the souse who was 
pulling it 


3. 6.—Typical page from a house-organ by 


printing house in Iowa. 
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§ A Magazine for Advertisers & those interested in Better Printing iS 


Typography by A. SAGERMANN Ky 


i Fdued by} M. FAHERTY 
4 The Service Printing & Lithographing Company Canton, Ohio me 


The RETURN of 
“BETTER PRINTING” 


FTER an absence of several 
zi months Better Printingis back, 
> and we believe, in better form 
4 than at any time during its 
career. The circumstances 

leading to the temporary retirement of Better 
Printingwereunavoidable. Inthefewmonths 
of its previous existence it made so many 
friends that we were forced to put the maga- 
zine in the background in order to take care 
of the new accounts created by it. 

But the friends of Better Printing wanted 
it back. They asked and wrote and phoned 
wanting to know what had become of it 

We have long since been convinced of the 
value of house organ advertising; have taken 
our own medicine and found it pays. 

While we have preached regularity in the 
production of a house organ, we have found 

: that a temporary retirement will sometimes 
' show better than any other method just how 
aes 






much good will itis possible toattract through 
a medium of this kind. 

So, with the Eastman Kodak Co., we will] 
say, “We are quite sure our house organs are 
worth all their cost to us, and more.” 


As outlined in the initial issue we will en- 
deavor to make Better Printing a magazifie 
of helps and suggestions to the advertiser 
and printing buyer, and will show different 
arrangements of type faces; using different 
grades of paper stock in each issue, so that 
it might be a help to others in the planning 
of similar pieces. 

The demand for Better Printing was so 
great that it was necessary for us to revise 
our mailing list and eliminate many names. 

If you think Better Printing worth a penny 
it will only be necessary for you to return 
the enclosed postal. This will incur.no obli- 
gation on your part and vou will receive the 
magazine regularly 


THE SERVICE PRINTING & LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
1400 FIFTH STREET, SOUTH-WEST 
CANTON, OHIO 
so 





Fic. 7.-- First page of an unusually effective printers’ house-organ. From 
cover to cover it is par excellence editorially as well as typographically. 


a recent number. While the subjects covered in this sixteen 
6 by 9 inch page publication are many, their treatment is com- 
pressed into the fewest possible words so that little time is lost 
to the busy reader of this most excellent business messenger 
from this southern California printery. 

Ad-Points, published by the Stewart-Simmons press, Water- 
loo, Iowa, is a topnotch bimonthly business booster which 
should receive a most enthusiastic welcome from the busiest 
of executives who enjoy something that is good to look at. 
This house-organ is a medium of condensed and authoritative 
business information that can not fail to hold the attention 
of the man who appreciates the economy of high-class printed 
salesmanship. Fig. 6 shows a typical page of this inviting 
specimen. This page, by the way, carries a message which 
every printer should read and digest. It answers the question: 
Does it pay to publish a house-organ? It is answered by those 
who know from the experience gained in their own establish- 
ments. Mr. Frazier would no doubt wax eloquent on the 
typography and craftsmanship which Ad-Points manifests. 

Better Printing is the business go-getter sent out by the 
Service Printing & Lithographing Company, of Canton, Ohio. 
Fig. 7 shows the first page, which is mighty well done. Read 
the text. This specimen, which is 10 by 13 inches, is the 
largest in size of any we have seen for some time. The cover 
is of heavy coated book paper and is stippled. The border on 
the cover is rather ornate, but is tastefully done in a dark 
brown and a light green tint. 
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Fig. 8 is an etching reproducing the back 
| cover of The Columbian Crew, a house-organ 
| printed by the Morrill Press, Fulton, New 
| York, for the Columbian Rope Company, 
: Auburn, New York. The etching of Gutenberg, 
| the heading and the text are all so well done 
| that many a printer will find this page worth 
| special notice. The imprint of the Morrill 
; Press, in type almost invisible at the lower 
' right-hand corner of the page, makes this splen- 
| did specimen a mighty good advertisement for 
‘the printer. 

Raasch-Your-Printer News is the unique 
title of the house publication of the Concord 
i‘ Press Publishing Company, Grant City, Staten 
| Island, New York. While this house-organ 
' may fall short of scoring one hundred per cent 
‘so far as its physical appearance is concerned, 
‘it nevertheless can be considered as an excel- 
lent business stimulator. It is issued monthly 
and carries, among other useful items, a column 
listing the time and place of the meetings of 
various civic organizations, a few pages of news 
items touching local celebrities, and a page 
advertisement on the merits of the Concord 
Press Publishing Company. The unusual and 
effective ideas are the commendable features of 
' this house-organ which gain favorable atten- 
| tion from the recipient. 


Norre.— Printers issuing house-organs who have not 
recently forwarded copies of their publications are asked to 
' kindly mail current numbers to the House-Organ Review 
: Editor, Tue INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman street, Chicago. 
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~ The First 

F YOU have an invention or a principle, the first 

real proof of its value is that which answers the 
question, “Does it work?” 

Langley thought he had invented the flying ma- 
chine. His plane pitched with its driver into the 
Potomac. The world laughed, disbelieved, forgot 
Langley, who died heartbroken. A little later a 
couple of Yankee boys furnished the first proof of a 
flying machine that really flew. It worked. 

A picture of Gutenberg, who invented printing with 
movable types, is shown above, examining with his 
assistant the first type proof ever made. Gutenberg 
had only thought his invention would work; now he 
knew it, and the world knew it. 

Quality is a first proof of character that goes into 
products such as ours. Every member of our organi- 
zation is proud to feel that the standards 








of quality which govern our products are ff # twee wate ' 
unswervingly adhered to. This principle 
works. It is in our goods ; 
Look for the Rice Leaders of the World : 
Association’s Emblem of Business Char- \ 
acter in connection with Columbian prod- posts UALACTER 
ucts and policies. It is a sure indication Rinlobes | 
- . ' 

of quality wherever displayed. FAlssociation 








‘The Morrill Press. Pulton N Vs 


Company, Auburn, New York. 
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direct advertising for their clients. 


Rousseau, the French philosopher, cynically said: “ Con- 
sult the women’s opinions in bodily matters, in all that concerns 
the senses; consult the men in matters of morality, and all that 
concerns the understanding.” 

This month’s survey is, in effect, a direct contrast to last 
month’s. Then we investigated the art of preparing direct 
advertising to appeal personally to 
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BY ROBERT E. RAMSAY 
Author ‘ Effective House-Organs,’”’ and ‘ Effective Direct Advertising.’ 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product, and in planning 
It is not a “review”? of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 
urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to demonstrate principles. 


Copyright, 1923, by The Inland Printer Company. 


Planning Direct Advertising to Sell Goods or Services 
to Women Personally 








All rights reserved. 


“What are the reasons that influence women to buy? ” was 
the question Miss Dorothy R. Entwistle, then associated with 
the advertising department of Filene’s, of Boston, attempted to 
answer at a recent convention. Her replies supplemented the 
cynicism of Rousseau and corroborated the statistics of Hol- 
lingworth when she said, in part: “ First on the list I should 

put beauty. It is the love of beauty 





men. Now we try to dissect the 
appeals that will bring business from 
women personally. 

Woman has been aptly termed 
“the purchasing agent of the home.” 
Last month we saw that according to 
the psychologists the men did very 
little purchasing for their personal 
use upon their own initiative. It is 
also reported that they do very little 
reciprocal buying, that is, buying for 
the women, or to quote further from 
Professor Hollingworth: “On the 
other hand, the men participate but 
little in the purchase of women’s 
apparel. Women buy men’s things 
exclusively eleven times as often as 
the men buy women’s things exclu- 
sively. Women cooperate with men 
twice as much as men co6perate with 
women in the purchase of their re- 
spective apparel. In 100 per cent of 
the cases women are sole purchasers 


So we repeat: 





& OS. 


The call of the distressed at sea is 
“S.0.S.” We are not exactly distressed, 
but are upon a sea of specimens, and do 
lack specimens supplemented by facts, 
figures or other tangible results. 


“S. O. S.”— SEND ON 
SPECIMENS, but add to them the facts, in 
dollars and cents if you can, in general 
terms at least. Permit us to quote direct 
if you may, otherwise tell us to camou- 
flage the names and businesses. 


All types of specimens are needed for 
future issues, but especially of mail-order 
campaigns, as well as direct advertising 
to farmers, technical men, intangible 
services such as insurance, advertising 
and special appeals to children. 


that prompts most of the purchases. 
The second reason why women buy is 
to save. The appeal of the electric 
vacuum cleaner and electric laundry 
machinery for the home is the triple 
one of time, money and labor saving. 
I have saved the most important rea- 
son why women buy until the last — 
it is because women love to spend. 
Because women love to spend, it is 
good business for the merchant to 
give them good values. For what 
they save on one thing they generally 
spend on another. Perhaps the real 
reason women love a bargain is that 
it means just so many more pur- 
chases. Women are appealed to in 
advertising more easily through their 
feelings than through their reason — 
and in this respect they are not dif- 
ferent from men. An easy recipe for 
advertising that will sell women is the 
use of pictures. The best pictures are 








of their own underwear, lace, thread 
and cooking utensils. In 80 per cent of the cases they are 
the sole purchasers of dresses, cloaks, footwear, hats, para- 
sols, gloves, fans, handkerchiefs, clothes-lines, chafing dishes, 
kitchen tables, ribbons, cloth, flour, vegetables, eggs, butter, 
bread, cereals, water and canned goods. In over 50 per cent 
of the cases they are the sole purchasers of curtains, mattresses, 
meats, ranges, talcums and perfumes. Women buy 83 per cent 
of the food, but less than 50 per cent of house furnishings.” 
In one recent year Marshall Field & Co., of Chicago, did 
a business of $70,000,000, while Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., in 
the same city did over $50,000,000 and Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
far exceeded the two of them together. A large percentage 
of this business represented purchases by women and in the 
last case the sales were all completed by direct advertising. 


those that tell a story in themselves. 

They show what the article advertised will do. Pictures make 
an instantaneous appeal. Summing up, then, the principles 
that must not be overlooked when trying to sell to women, 
it is necessary to: 

“ 1.— Be original. 

“‘2.— Use your space as effectively as possible. 

“ 3. — Advertise what women want to buy rather than what 
you want to sell. 

“4. — Give good values. 

‘“‘ 5 — Appeal to feelings rather than to reason. 

“6— Sweeten the cold, hard facts with good editorial 
advertising. 

“7 — Be specific. 

“ 8 — Use illustrations that are correct in every detail.” 
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Compare this necessarily theoretical summary with the 
findings of Marshall Field & Co., who tabulated their year’s 
advertising as follows: 

Illustration, 22 per cent; appeal to saving, 21 per cent; 
general appearance, 15 per cent; impression of reliability, 14 
per cent; authoritative style, 12 per cent; timeliness, 7 per 
cent; miscellaneous reasons, 9 per cent. 

Or totaling illustration, general appearance and impression 
under one general head of pictorial display, we have 51 per cent 
of the total in pictures and display of that nature. 
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and the productive campaign to sell zithers and other musical 
instruments to college girls by the Gibson Company, Kala- 
mazoo, Michigan. 

There are, broadly classifying, two kinds of appeals of a 
sampling nature which are effective when addressed to women. 
One is the offer of the sample by suggestion — appeal to feel- 
ings as compared with logic and reason—the outstanding 
example of which is the use of all kinds of recipe books, util- 
ized by almost every food manufacturer in increasing sales to 
women. The other is the utilization of the coupon idea, paint- 
ing a picture (feelings) of what the sample means 
and offering a coupon which is good for a sample 
package or other specimen or sample. 

The recipe book has been “done to death” 
almost, but is capable of producing results if handled 
with an idea behind it. The Procter & Gamble Com- 
pany, in the sale of Crisco, has made repeated use 
of recipe books. One of the company’s specialists 
said recently: ‘‘ Nowadays it takes something very 
greatly above the mediocre to win the housewife’s 
respect. If the book makes a good impression, if its 
quality stands out above all the others, she will take 
it back to the kitchen and use it.” 

Yet thought, ideas, will make a success of the old 
idea, without a tremendous investment in order to 
produce quality-thought. Before us is a proof of this 
fact. The Log Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, instead of getting out a book, made use 
of an idea. Realizing that more and more house- 
wives were adapting the idea of small, handy filing 
cabinets in their kitchens, the company got out 
twenty-four new recipes calling for Log Cabin Syrup 
in their making, and printed them on 5 by 3 slips, 
one side only (see Fig. 2). To the top of these they 
appended a little slip of the same size, which read: 

To acquaint the lovers of that old-time maple taste 
with the varied uses of Towle’s Log Cabin Syrup, and to 
suggest new and delightful dishes, or an appetizing way 
to serve old ones, has been our thought in preparing the 
enclosed recipe cards. The Log Cabin Products Com- 
pany, St. Paul, Minnesota. (The center of North 
America. ) 

These simple slips— product and can in full 
natural colors on each, however —are mailed in a 
two-color envelope 5 by 3 in size, which reads on the 
outside: ‘“‘ Two Dozen Ways to Use Log Cabin Syrup, 
from The Log Cabin Products Company, St. Paul, 


Fic. 1.— While this illustration shows the complete campaign designed to sell Voss Minnesota. Return postage guaranteed.” This suc- 


washing machines, compare the parts addressed to the women with the cards to the dealers — 
in the upner right-hand corner. As is set forth in the accompanying article, it takes a 


cessful adaptation of an old idea is the product of the 


different appeal to get results when addressing housewives. Halftone by courtesy of Bureau advertising printing department of Brown, Blodgett 


of Engraving, Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


Fig. 1 reproduces the campaign of Voss washing machines, 
created, designed and executed by the Bureau of Engraving, 
Incorporated, Minneapolis, Minnesota. Note the pictures 
in the pieces going to housewives, and the “ manly ”’ illustra- 
tions in the advance cards going to dealers. The Voss Manu- 
facturing Company complimented these printer-producers not 
only on writing copy which appealed to women but upon the 
results produced by the campaign, both upon the dealers and 
upon the housewives. 

In the article immediately preceding this we emphasized 
the desirability of appealing to men through samples. We 
commented in one place: “Jt has sold everything from anthol- 
ogies to zinc.” With the slight change of wording so as to 
appeal to the feelings of women more than to their reason — 
as we shall explain in a moment — we repeat: “Jt (sampling) 
has sold women everything from alarm clocks to zithers.” We 
mean this litera!ly; read the splendid appeals to feelings pub- 
lished by the Westclox aimed at women on behalf of Big Ben, 





& Sperry Company, St. Paul. 

Among the advertisers using the cook book idea in various 
forms, we recall California Associated Raisin Company, Igle- 
heart Brothers, California Associated Fruit Growers, Wilson 
& Co., The Hipolite Company, Franklin Baker & Co., Genesee 
Pure Food Company, Del Monte, and many others. One form 
of strategy to insure attention has been to call upon some well 
known personality to write the book; among those who have 
written recipe books for advertisers are Marion Harland, Mrs. 
Rorer, Janet McKenzie Hill, Mrs. Ida Bailey Allen, Elizabeth 
Palmer Bonesteel. 

Returning now to the other general branch of “ sampling ” 
via direct advertising to women, we have Figs. 3 and 4, which 
give a direct comparison of the redemption of coupons in 
Greater Milwaukee by the housewives, when distributed via 
direct advertising — house to house, or door to door — and 
when printed in a newspaper advertisement, which must be 
clipped and redeemed. The’ complete returns on this investi- 
gation made by the merchandising service department of the 
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Milwaukee Journal follow: Fig. 3 shows the policy of 
Greater Milwaukee families (divided as to those with and with- 
out children) in regard to redeeming manufacturers’ coupons 
distributed from house to house, via direct advertising. Of 
the 122,695 families interviewed, 68 per cent, or 83,432, had 
children, and 32 per cent, or 39,263, had none. Fig. 4 shows 
the policy of these same families in regard to redeeming the 
coupons published in newspapers. It will be observed that a 
few more of the ‘door to door” distributed coupons are 
redeemed than of those published in newspapers. This should 
not be taken as an attack upon newspaper advertising, for as 
R. A. Turnquist, advertising manager of the Journal, says, in 
releasing the information, ‘“ Manufacturers undertaking to do 
this work (door-to-door direct advertising) would do well to 
watch the distribution carefully, especially as the local ordi- 
nance prohibits the distributing of circular matter except 
where delivered in such a way as not to become loosened and 
blow upon the street.” 

Still another variation of this form of sampling is to send 
the coupon out by direct advertising (through the mails). The 
following letter produced 70 per cent redemption for a Chicago 
concern: 

Dear Mrs. Williams: 

We have sent some of our wonderful Clean-all Absorbing Dust 
Cloths to C. E. Kocker, The Cash Bargain Store, of your city, and 
upon the recommendation of the store we have selected you as one 
of the housewives to receive one of these dust cloths free of all 
charge. 

There are today, Madam, one hundred and fifty thousand house- 
wives in this country who would no more be without a bottle of 
Clean-all in the house than they would be without sugar, or salt 
or coffee — for, like those articles, they use Clean-all many times 
every day. So it will be worth your while to step into The Cash 
Bargain Store some time this week and ask for your Clean-all 
Dust Cloth. 

Don’t put it off —go today, if possible. And, remember, you 
don’t have to pay a cent — we have taken care of that. 


This letter went on a good grade of note paper, folded in an 
envelope to match. It was carefully processed and matched 
with the personal fill-in. The tone of the letter was personal, 
there was no glaring letterhead; in fact, aside from ‘“‘ Chicago, 
Illinois,” and the date, there was no heading at all. To com- 
plete the effect and carry out the idea of a personal communi- 
cation no return address was put on the envelope itself. It was 
addressed in a neat, legible, feminine handwriting, so that it 
had every appearance of a personal communication. Many 
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Fic. 3.— 84 per cent of door-to- 
door coupons in Milwaukee are re- 
deemed. This graphic chart from the 
Merchandising Service Bureau of the 
Milwaukee Journal shows the policy 
of Greater Milwaukee families in re- 
gard to redeeming manufacturers’ cou- 
pons distributed from house to house. 


Fic. 4.— 79 per cent of coupons 
published in newspapers in Milwaukee 
are redeemed. Compare with accom- 
panying chart also from the Merchan- 
dising Service Bureau of the Milwau- 
kee Journal, showing the policy of 
Milwaukee housewives in regard to one 
form of direct advertising — coupons. 


other firms have used this same general plan, absence of com- 
mercialism, etc., to produce effective direct advertising aimed 


at women. 


An ariicle in a recent issue of the Dry Goods Economist 
brings up a new trend that is discernible in the planning of 
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direct advertising — or all advertising for that matter — aimed 
at women. According to this article, which Schulman & 
Hauptman, of New York, state is based upon on actual inves- 
tigation, 53 per cent of the women shoppers in every city and 
town range in age from sixteen to thirty. As they state in 


Pp 


~Gandied Cranberries 


2.— Reproduction of pieces used in direct mail campaign prepared by 
advertising printing department of Brown, Blodgett & Sperry 
Company, St. Paul, Minnesota. 


their advertisement: ‘“ You must cater to their love of nov- 
elty, to their desire to express their own individuality.” This 
same thought is graphically portrayed and thoroughly explained 
in a book recently published by the advertising department of 
the Photoplay Magazine, entitled “‘ The Age Factor in Selling 
and Advertising.” 

The investigation of Photoplay was suggested, we read, by 
a statement in Professor Hollingworth’s book, ‘Advertising 
and Selling,” from which we have quoted the references to men 
and to women in connection with purchasing reactions. The 
statement read: ‘ The chief reason for the lack of material on 
age differences in reactions to appeals lies in the fact that the 
topic has seldom been investigated by precise and quantitative 
methods.” 

If you wish to see specimens of copy that will sell to youth, 
which is translatable into appeals to women between eighteen 
and thirty, look at the pages of advertising of Franklin Simon 
& Co., Woodbury’s Soap, Holmes & Edwards, Lyon & Healy’s 
advertisements of stringed instruments, and the like. 

An adaptation of the “famous personality” plus the 
“recipe book ” idea for an entirely different non-food product 
is the booklet illustrated in Fig. 5, advertising silk hosiery. 
As the illustration shows, the front cover of this book is a 
reproduction as to color, design and arrangement of the box 
in which the hosiery is sold. The title, “Mr. Hayward said 
to Mrs. Hunter,” permits of a logical display of the manufac- 
turer’s name, and the entire booklet is in form of an interview 
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with the manufacturer by Mrs. Eleanor Dougan Hunter, of 
James F. Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, New York city. This 
booklet is an example of a single-piece campaign which worked 
two ways. It helped line up new dealers, and was in turn used 
by them to sell wearers. 

There is a goodly percentage yet of the “ old-fashioned ” 
woman to whom we must appeal, and the letter which that 
Baltimore charity sent out to them will serve as an excellent 
example of effective direct ad- 
vertising to this type. You 
recall in last month’s article we 
quoted the letter which the 
charity sent to men. Get that 
copy, look it up, compare that 
letter with the one which fol- 
lows, and you will see, as well 
as realize, why the same appeal 
is not usually effective when 
aimed at both men and women. 
Under a photographic reproduc- 
tion of several children which 
the society had pulled through 
the preceding summer, we read: 

Should babies like this live? 
Were they worth the few dollars 
apiece that it cost to save them 
last summer? Yet they are only 
a fair sample of last summer’s 
work in over a thousand distress- 
ing cases. 

To suggest what we are doing, 
let me quote three cases out of 
the dozens which have come to 
my personal attention one day 
this week: 

This is the story of three lit- 
tle tots. Their mother is dead, 
their father incurably ill in a hos- 
pital, and absolutely no relatives 
to provide for their moral or 
financial support can be found. 
Instead of their being left to shift 
for themselves, we heard of the 
case and have placed two of them 
for the summer with a_ kind- 
hearted family (at a cost of $5 
each for the outfit and transporta- 
tion) and are boarding the third 
(at $2.50 a week) until it is phys- 
ically fit to be sent to another 
family. 

One of our trained workers 
found a _ seven-weeks-old white 
baby in a negro hovel in a 
wretched alley. Its mother and 
father had simply deserted it. 
The negroes had taken it in rather 
than see it die, but they were too 
poor and too ignorant to care for it, and when found it was half 
starved and miserable beyond description. Its care in a good private 
home will cost us $3.50 a week for the rest of the summer, and 
then it will go to make some childless home happy. I saw the child 
on Monday —a week after we took it — and it was already greatly 
improved. 

Another baby, eleven months old, weighing no more than a 
normal child of three months, was discovered almost dead from 
sheer neglect. We found that its mother has been leaving it alone 
in the house all day, while she spent her time in idleness around 
the neighborhood. She was simply “no good,” and no effort on 
our part could arouse in her the slightest interest in her child. This 
little one is now winning its fight for life, and if country air and 
loving care can be continued through September it will be guaran- 
teed a right to live. 
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I believe that I could cite cases enough — some of them distress- 
ing and sordid beyond anything most of us could imagine — to 
loosen the purse-strings of every child-loving woman in Baltimore. 
Might not your summer be made a little pleasanter by the thought 
that you had shared in this most necessary work? Every dollar 
you send will go directly toward helping some baby who must 
otherwise be left to die or worse. I can not imagine a worthier 
cause. Can you? Very truly yours, —— 

P. S.— Any child in distress is an object of our care — we make 


Hayward Hosen 


nings Her Happiness 


Fir. 5.— Halftone showing center spread, cover page and a typical page of the booklet prepared by the James F. 
Newcomb & Co., Incorporated, New York city. 


no distinction of race, color or creed. Kindly send your name with 
your contribution so we can properly acknowledge it. 

There remains but one outstanding form of direct adver- 
tising to be considered in connection with selling to women. 
We refer to the advertising which faces Mrs. Purchasing Agent 
Housewife when she is in the store — point-of-purchase direct 
advertising, otherwise known as window and counter displays. 





WATCH YOUR MAILING LIST 
The man who has something to say, if he selects his audi- 
ence carefully, will never be disappointed in the reception his 
words receive. The secret of success to direct advertising is 
more than fifty per cent list—Zhe Ambassador. 
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Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘For Criticism,” 


and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. 


H. L. Kitnptwortn, Ithaca, New York.— Ex- 
cept for the fact that on the center spread of the 
commencement program the lines are somewhat too 
closely spaced we have no fault whatever to find 
with that neat and attractive booklet. The menu- 
program for the Franklin dinner is likewise attrac- 
tively treated. Adaptable to a wider range of work 
probably than any other type face, Caslon is partic- 
ularly excellent for program and booklet work. 

Wm. BurMetster, Schenley High School, Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania.-— Except for minor details the 
specimens of work done in the school print shop 
are excellent. One of the exceptions is the spacing 
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the conception 

@jand execution 

P44 of Composition 

sa] we mean to have 
the Advertiser’s Copy be a 
gleam of gold in the quartz 
of dullness; a slither o’ lean 
within the fat of sameness; 
a spire silhouetted against 
the skyline of flatness; a 
green and beckoning island 
set in the vast ocean of the 
page sailed by surfeited eyes. 
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characters and they are likewise larger in relation 
to point size than lower-case. 

ArcH. JoHNSON, Benton, Illinois The folder 
“ Franklin County ” is good, except for a few minor 
details. The title page, in fact, is excellent, the 
Caslon type providing an effect of dignity and 
beauty, while the large sizes in which the major 
display is set contribute an effect of force and, so, 
of interest. The appearance would have been better, 
we believe, if the cut had been located lower, as the 
gap of white space between the upper and lower 
groups of the page is far too great. The six-point 
rule of the running head is too thick and black to 
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“Prove It With 
+ Proofs” 





he ideal isa 
winged thing, but ideals also 
need feet, or they have noth- 
ing to reston. Even the plush- 
lined, ebony-served Pullman 
train must travel the regular 
tracks. So, though our Stand- 
ards are as idealistic as our 
Typography is artistic, you 
will find that our methods are 
intensely practical. We have 
gained an Illustrious Clien- 
tele of Agents and Advertis- 
ers not because we “Flower 
It With Sayings,” but because 
we "Prove It With Proofs.” 
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Phill; s & Wienes 


Typographers Who 
Prove It With Proofs 


814 East Twenty-Third Street 
WEW YORK CITY 
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Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


line referred to is, of course, not relatively stronger, 
so, in contrast with the rest of the type, it seems 
inconspicuous and the design is lacking in tone 
balance. 


GoLpDEN PRINTING SERVICE, New York city.—We 
must hand it to you for executing characterfully 
designed advertising; your own publicity has that 
different look which makes it stand out. The blot- 
ter ‘‘ Character’? would have lost none of that 
characteristic quality, however, if the body matter 
had been set in roman lower-case instead of in 
italics, and it would have been more legible and more 
consistent, too, for the light-face italic does not har- 


“Uf exes were made for seeing, 
Then Beauty is sts own excuse for being” 
Raven WaLvo Emerson 


EAUTY has cast its spell since Adam, 
and Beauty will cast its spell till 
Gabriel. All Advertising is a part 

of the crowd clamoring for attention, yet 
Beauty in Advertising is apart from the 
crowd. The make-up man can’t bury it. 
The mail-order man can’t smother it. The 
poster-type man can’t trample it. Beauty 
beside the Beast only makes Beauty glow 
more radiantly. Here, Beauty in Typog- 
raphy is first thought, second nature and 
sixth sense. We set Advertisements which 
transmute into beautiful and appropriate 
type effects the spirit of a mercantile insti- 
tution and the meaning of its merchandise. 
We take infinite pains, content to let the 
gains take care of themselves. 





PHILLIPS & WIENES wT YPOGRAPHERS 
INCORPORATED Who Prove lt With Proofs 
AT 314 EAST TWENTY-THIRD STREET, NEW YORK 





_ Three unusually attractive advertisements, originally published in Printers’ Ink and later reproduced with many others in a_broadside entitled “ Type Faces 
With Expression,’ by Phillips & Wienes, advertising typographers, New York ity. The example at the left is set in the new Garamond type, the center one in 


Parsons and the one at the right in Caslon No. 471. 


reading the Caslon design. 


of the headline, ‘‘ Eighth Annual Concert,’ on the 
program for the school orchestra, word spacing being 
too wide for lower-case type and, in fact, quite wide 
enough for capitals. Lines are slightly too widely 
spaced on the leaflet “‘A Thought for Everybody,” 
and the major display of the booklet cover, ‘‘ Some 
Spring Flowers,’ is too small in relation to the 
page size. Here, again, words are entirely too 
widely spaced. On the announcement of the meet- 
ing of the Drama League held in honor of Mr. 
Ehrensperger the major display in lower-case seems 
insignificant in relation to the subordinate matter 
set in capitals, relatively far too large. A lower-case 
heading over body in capitals is inconsistent, as 
more importance naturally attaches to the capital 


Note that the border of the Parsons design is made up of lower-case 1’s. 


harmonize with the type matter, and we should also 
prefer to see the headings set in lower-case of the 
italic instead of in capitals. 

W. R. Howte, Beebe Plain, Vermont.—The let- 
terheads are neat—and quite attractive, too, in 
fact far above the average of their class. 

Tue Powers Press, Chicago, Illinois —The blot- 
ter ‘‘ When Strong Winds Blow” is neatly and ef- 
fectively arranged, but is weakened materially be- 
cause the second color, a light green, is of only 
slightly stronger value than the stock and is too 
weak for printing a line of type. For the ornamental 
features the color, of course, is all right, as such 
features are relatively stronger than the other type 
matter printed in a stronger green. The type of the 


Caution: Don’t pass without 


monize with the rather virile ornament and illustra- 
tion. ‘ Robots and Babbitts”’ is a most interesting 
and effective blotter, particularly because there is a 
real idea behind it. The manner of printing the 
caricature of Sinclair Lewis, author of ‘‘ Babbitt,” 
with bright red hair and necktie, and the cut of the 
robot (a toy that stays put where one moves its 
parts) creates an interest in the piece that is alto- 
gether unusual. 

CENTURY PRINTING CompPpaNy, Chicago, Illinois. 
—tThe hanger treating of Jenson is attractive in gen- 
eral, but would seem more consistent if the type 
matter were set in Jenson or Cloister (a modern 
type modeled after the type of Jenson) than in the 
Century face. 
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The Scioto County Agricultural Society 


L. TAYLOR, President, McDermott, Ohio 
J. H. APPEL, Vice-President, Lucasville, Ohio 


DIRECTORS 
DR. J N. THOMAS 
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A. S. MOULTON 
CLYDE BRANT 
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CHAS. N. PRANK 
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HENRY RUEL 
GEORGE McMAHON 
P.H HARSHA 
A. F. MILLAK 
JOHN S. VIOLET 
1. N. SPRIGGS 
FKANK McGERORGE 
DAVID BENNETT 

EXECUTIVE 

COMMITTEE 
WALTER GAHM 
DR. 3. N. THOMAS 
A. PF. MILLAR 
3.8 VIOLET 
GEOKGE McMAHON 


A. S. MOULTON, Treasurer, Lucasville, Ohio 
CLYDE BRANT, Secretary, Lucasville, Ohio 


SOUTHERN OHIO'’S LARGEST FAIR 
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This letterhead illustrates an unusual manner of handling a list of names, as well as an unusual rule 


arrangement, 
typographic letterheads that are different. 


Britton Printinc Company, Cleveland, Ohio.— 
The booklets for the Culver schools are attractively 
planned and printed, in every sense and in all de- 
tails representative of the finest craftsmanship in 
printing. Profusely illustrated by action and scenic 
pictures made at the school, and admirably printed 
in colors. the books are sure to create a most favor- 
able impression wherever they go. Some of the cuts 
seem a little harsh, the green tint backgrounds ap- 
pearing too strong and also too sharply broken where 
they should have been blended. The problem of 
printing a great number of halftones of different 
character with the same background 
was a difficult one, and our opinion 
is that you did as well as it was 
possible for any one. 

Rosert H. True Company, New 
Orleans, Louisiana.— Specimens are 
of the finest quality in all respects. 
Attractive and readable types in 
pleasing designs, perfectly printed 
on excellent papers, leave nothing 
whatever to be desired, either as 
regards beauty from a_ typographic 
standpoint or in their effectiveness 
from a publicity standpoint. 

Warp Printinc Company, Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania.— One of the 
best printed and most attractively 
designed circulars we have received 
from any source is the folder of 
Washington & Jefferson College. 
The halftones are perfectly printed 


It was done by William Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio, who stars especially as an executor of 


in rich brown ink on an ivory tinted stock. The 
writer appreciates the interest in his book ‘‘ Modern 
Type Display,’? which prompted you to use copy 
from it in your series of attractive advertising cir- 
culars. In the future, however, please add a line 
to the effect that the matter is copyrighted by the 
author, who is also editor of this department. 
WASHINGTON MonotyPre ComposITION CoMPANY, 
Washington, D. C.— Our compliments are extended 
upon your catalogue of type faces, one of the most, 
if not the most, attractive of its kind we have seen. 
The presswork is consistent with the excellence of 
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plan and layout, but the feature of most interest is 
the cover, printed in green and embossed on green 
Castilian cover stock. As the paper of the cover 
is of a deeper green color than the ink the effect 
is unusual. Except for the one entitled ‘‘ Your 
Compositors Are No More Efficient Than the Mate- 
rial You Put Before Them,” the blotters are force- 
ful and attractive. So much matter as found in 
the one under consideration should not be set wholly 
in capitals. 

A. G. Hatiett, East Liverpool, Ohio.—The East 
Liverpool Messenger is an unusually attractive little 
booklet-paper. We are particularly impressed be- 
cause it is so pronouncedly superior to most papers 
of its class. 

Cuartes H. Litt et, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.— 
Typography and layout on the various office and 
advertising forms of the Pittsburgh Monotype Com- 
position Company are excellent. As the stock used 
for the former is a rather strong blue, the type 
matter and small ornaments printed thereon in a 
relatively pale blue tint seem too weak from a 
legibility standpoint. These also violate tone bal- 
ance in the designs as a whole because the items 
printed in this weak blue ink are not, as they ought 
to be, relatively stronger than those printed in the 
deeper blue. 

Trust BrotHers, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania.—As 
usual the specimens you have sent us_ indicate 
painstaking care in all details. Sane and forceful 
display, perfectly printed from good types, leaves 
nothing of consequence to find fault with. 

FEDERAL PRINTING ComMPANy, Des Moines, Iowa. 
—- Our compliments are extended upon the snappy 
appearance of the specimens of direct advertising 
you have sent us. All are lively and forceful and 
make a strong impression. Presswork is consistently 
good. We do not like the hand-lettered name-plate 
you use, as it is not a good kind of letter, first of 
all, and, secondly, because it is not well executed. 
The distinction gained by distorting the letters is 
offset by the ugly appearance that results, so it can 
not be called characterful. There are better ways 
of attaining distinction. 

TRIUMPH PRINTING ComMPANY, Kansas City, Mis- 
souri.--There isn’t a ‘‘ dead one ”’ in the whole lot, 
which means the specimens sent us are alive and 
on the job bringing results for your customers. 
Forceful and interesting in appearance, these ex- 
amples of direct advertising fairly demand the atten- 
tion of any one who sees them. Where more dig- 
nified and tasty effects were desirable you have 
achieved the same degree of success as with the 
out-and-out selling literature. 

P. S. Grirrin, Grand Rapids, Michigan.—The 
result of a lack of up-to-date and attractive type 
faces is manifest in your work, which, although 
well arranged and effectively displayed, falls short 
of complete satisfaction because it is not pleasing. 
A principle we ought always to keep in mind is 
that with attractive types and good paper in use 
the simplest and plainest designs are certain to be 
attractive. Use good plain type and attractive pa- 
pers and save the time spent in endeavoring to 
achieve ornamental typographical effects, and the 
result will tell. The block letter, Copperplate 
Gothic, and the text letter, Wedding Text, are not 
at all suited for use together. The Copperplate 
Gothic is a severe, rectangular letter, all the ele- 
ments of which are equal. The text is a highly 
decorative letter, with elements of varying width. 
In addition, the text is condensed and the block 
letter used by you is extended, so the two are incon- 
sistent in shape as well as in character of design. 


PAUL J. WIENES, Sec’y-Treas. 
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314 East Twenty-third Street 


New York 


Philiips & Wienes’ letterhead executed in Goudy Open and Garamond, and 


ribbed stock. 


printed in black and orange on light brown 
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The shaded gray-tone engraver’s style of letter is 
likewise devoid of any attractiveness and ought to 
be discarded. The effect of the Copperplate Gothic 
in mass is particularly bad, as on the membership 
certificate for the state medical society. Being 
available in capitals only the style is hard to read 
as well as unattractive in mass. The type face used 
for the letterhead of the Oakdale Lumber Company, 
while not to be compared with Caslon, Cloister, 
Goudy and some more we might mention, is far 
and away better than others that you use. The 
heading is a really attractive one, yet arranged no 
differently from the one for the Depree Company, 
which is better than some others. 

R. J. Bucuotz, Cleveland, Ohio.—In spite of 
the fact that your type equipment is featured by 
variety rather than by excellence the specimens are 
good, due generally to good design. We do not 
like the initial on the leaflet “‘ Free Sample of 
Warren House Paint?’ It confuses the effect in- 
stead of serving in its true function of decorating 
and directing the eye to the start. Set in with lines 
of display and adjacent to a cut of a paint bucket, 
the use of the initial in this case is inconsistent, 
in fact the specimen is more or less of a jumble all 
the way through, changing from one style or size 
of type to another so frequently. The effect is 
crowded, too, which further contributes to its weak- 
ness. Most of the specimens are of fair quality, 
however, doubtless satisfactory for the purpose in- 
tended in each case. 

GENERAL Motors Corporation, New York city. 

- Leaflets on various phases of your business are 
treated in an unusually attractive manner. The 
typography and print equal the excellence of the 
format. 

Tue Vrintnc Press, New Bedford, Massachusetts. 
— Specimens are uniformly neat and _ attractive. 
Colors, where used, are in excellent taste. 

Tuomas SoMERVILLE, Bayonne, New Jersey.— 
The menu-program for the March 8 meeting of the 
Alumni Association is neat. The attractiveness of 
the folder obviated anything but the plainest typo- 
graphy, and in that respect the boys acquitted them- 
selves admirably. A pleasing variety could have 
been added to the title page by the use of a line 
or two of italics, although the all-capital arrange- 
ment is satisfactory. The bottom group is too 
small and, as it appears too near the edge of the 
stock, margins are rather bad. The second page 
would have been better if the line ‘“ program ” were 
above the names of the toastmaster and the guests 
of honor. The name of the toastmaster should have 
been set in caps. and smail caps., likewise the 
names of the guests of honor, while italics would be 
properly used for topics on the program. Lower- 
case scarcely suggests the dignity essential for the 
names on pages of this sort. On the menu there 
should have been a contrast of types so that items 
of the menu could be readily distinguished from the 
quotations made from famous writers, which are 
interspersed between. Particularly since the work 
is that of students, it is commendable, but it falls 
short of complete effectiveness because of the points 
of weakness mentioned. 

THE BLACKWELL Jos PRINTING Company, Black- 
well, Oklahoma.— Blacoprico, which our readers 
may note is a contraction of the several words of 
your firm name, is not, in our opinion, a good name 
for your house-organ. First, it is difficult to pro- 
nounce and more difficult to remember. Better, in 
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The PAPER House 
of New Eneland 


SPRINGFIELD 
Branch Office and Salesroom 516 Atlantic Avenue BOSTON Mass. 








Strength, character and distinction that strike home are embodied in the letterhead of The Paper House 


of New England, herewith reproduced. Note how the word “ paper’ 


> is emphasized in the name line. Print- 


ing in black and vermilion on Strathmore Script, a rough laid stock, gave additional distinction and beauty. 


our opinion, a plain title which every one would be 
able to remember and pronounce — and which would 
have significance and advertising value—than a 
“coined”? word which is meaningless and difficult 
to manage. From the standpoint of execution the 
several issues are very good, typography being pleas- 
ing and readable, and presswork excellent. Good 
cover stock, a better quality than is customary on 
such papers, creates a suggestion of worth, while 
contributing a large measure 
of attractiveness. One would 
hardly throw such a paper 











Thc PAPER House 
of New Kuneland 


Springfield, Mass. 


away without giving it the 
‘once over.’’ On No. 3 the 
orange ink is rather too 
weak for printing the heads, 
particularly since they are 
set in a comparatively light 
face of type, Pencraft. 
FLitcrRaAFT BrotHeErs, Oak 
Park, Illinois.— Except for 
the fact that the name is 
entirely too small on the 
business card for the Werner 
Motor Sales the specimens 
are good. With respect to 
the two letterheads on which 
you asked our specific atten- 














tion we can not wholly co- 





Package label of The Paper House of New England, following the same 
design motif in general that characterizes the letterhead, which causes the 


two to have a ‘‘ family resemblance,’’ so to speak. 


incide with your contentions. 
We recognize the points of 
weakness (from the stand- 
point of design) of the one 


of a customer’s choice, but, while noticeable to the 
critical eye, they are not of enough consequence to 
justify discarding that more flashy design in favor 
of the humdrum, though precise and more perfectly 
balanced, design of your choice. Furthermore, we 
are not so orthodox that we inconsistency 
in combining name and slogan into a_ trade-mark 
device. We appreciate those refinements of design 
that make a perfect job as much as the next fellow, 
but appreciate pep and advertising value made pos- 
sible by the use of a trade-mark. 


‘ see”? 


Tue KENNEDY Company, Oakland, California.— 
Your “ Oakland” folder, in colors, is admirably 
done. Design, typography, illustration and printing 
are all of the very finest possible. It is a notable 
example of the ‘railroad’? type of prospectus. 
‘Glimpses of Old World Cities and Towns,’ fea- 
tured by characterful sketches by the artist Will 
Cameron, is another of those unusual and unusually 
good things you are so in the habit of doing. The 
treatment of the type matter in relatively small 
blocks on the left-hand pages, facing the sketches 
printed on the right-hand pages, is delightful. 
Some might have thought it necessary to more nearly 
fill the page, but with an ample size of type you 
have done the unusual thing by setting the type 
blocks out of center and against a more extensive 
background than is customary. 

Sutr_tey F. Workman, Kokomo, Indiana.—The 
several mailing folders are exceptionally well han- 
dled. Possibly the orange used for the second color 
is too light, at least for the best results on the 
smaller lines of types. 
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have said so much about Direéf-by- | eotiie printing expense of 
Matl-Advertising that | am interested _ one of Pittsburgh’s largest 
to the extent that I want your repre- | corporations on one form 


sentative to call on 
THE TIME \_ 
THE PLACE 


AND SEE a 


ABOUT petit ea ee Ne ee 





Signed 





waste basket, where most return cards go. Hence the returns will be increased. 
shown at the right, which is one of a series, each unit being distinctive and entirely different from the others in the series. 


Wrt11aM Eskew, Portsmouth, Ohio.— No one in 
America is doing a finer grade of work on small com- 
mercial forms and stationery. We always find a new 
idea tucked away in one or another of your de- 
signs. It is not every one who can obtain variety 
among a number of letterheads that are uniformly 
dignified and attractive. 

Joun E. Reacer, Hummelstown, Pennsylvania.— 
The cards are neat and attractive, but the one for 
the craftsmen is weak, with light-face type printed 
on relatively dark green mottled stock. Bolder 
types than Caslon are required on dark colored 
stock, indeed as the background is darkened the 
type is lightened relatively, so a bold face has only 
the strength of light face printed on white or light- 
tinted stock. 

Horace W. Jorpan, Richmond Hill, New York. 
—There are several things wrong on your letterhead, 
which, while not of enough im- 
portance to justify your own 
severe depreciation of it, still, | 
keep it from that practical per- | 
fection toward which we should 1 
strive. Being more or less of a ; F 
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$6000 Saved 


| in one year, by using a 
STANDARD wax engrav- 
ing pay-roll form instead of 
_ the old-fashioned multi- | 
— / colored pen ruled sheets | 
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ELECTROTYPE CO 
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At the left we find how the prosaic return card may be given life and decent dress, which undoubtedly will cause recipients to hesitate before chucking it in the 
Arthur C. Gruver. of Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, did it, and also the mailing card 





enough as it would had a smaller size of type been 
used for the address. Nevertheless we wish all the 
printing we review were as good as this letterhead. 

GoLpEN RULE PRINTERY, Scranton, Pennsylvania. 
—While the specimens are satisfactory on the 
whole, we would call your attention to several de- 
fects in the folder, “‘ It’s a Seal-tite.”” Note on the 
title page how the words ‘It’s a” stand out more 
prominently than the trade name “ Seal-tite.”” Less 
bold in the first place, the name is quite inconspicu- 
ous when weakened through being printed in orange 
while the bolder words “It’s a” are printed in 
black. This is a fault not only from an advertising 
or display standpoint but from a design standpoint 
as well, for the left side of the design appears heavy 
and overbalanced. On the inner pages there is not 
sufficient marginal space between the type and the 
border. This is particularly noticeable because of 


The Kennedy Company 


























the large amount of space between paragraphs, 
which should be less than that between type and 
border so that the type of the page will have unity. 
Another point, why did you print the matter on 
page 2 in one size of type and that on page 3 in 
another, and considerably larger, face? This not 
only looks bad, but if a uniform size had been used 
larger type would have been possible on page 2, 
where it seems essential. On the whole you have 
not made good use of white space on these pages. 
Page 4 is much better, but the spacing between 
some of the words, particularly the last sentence of 
the body, is extraordinarily wide and, so, quite bad. 
Again, when the last line of the first paragraph is 
short less space must be put between paragraphs 
than when the last line is long; the effect of the 
quads must be considered. By mechanically spac- 
ing paragraphs wide variations are certain to result. 

EveNntnG Post Jos PRINTING 
OrricE, New York City.—The 
letterhead for the Printing 
House Craftsmen, printed in 
gold and black on both blue and 
white stock, is fairly satisfac- 





personal heading the type is too ‘| 
large. This applies particularly ' 


ADVERTISING TY POGRAPHERS 


tory. The outstanding quality 
is informality and freedom of 





to the address and to the tele- : 
phone line. The word “ print- 
ing,” set in light-face italic and 
printed in a rather weak orange, 
sandwiched between the lines of 
roman capitals, seems lost. In- 
deed, to be printed in so weak a 
color this line should have been 
set in bold face. The design 
does not taper down decidedly 





Number 1312 WEBSTER STREET ‘ OAKLAND 
TELEPHONE OAKLAND 75 
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é 
REUEL* L* KENNEDY 


Informal shape and a characterful, neat setup distinguish the business card of The Kennedy 


Company, Oakland, California. 





' : arrangement, resulting in a cer- 

tain measure of character and 
distinction. The weakness is 
the scattering of the names and 
the fact that they are set in 
such small type as to be quite 
| difficult to read at the usual dis- 


a a a a a a a al aa tance. The number of names 


listed made a much larger size 
of the type out of the question, 



























\ yxvH fo fair a fheet 

' to print upon, one 
hath, indeed, to mind his 
ftep, left he make about 
his tafk a too great fufs, 
laboring, mayhap, from cock: 
crow to candlelight but to 
find he hath covered fo 
much of the paper as to 
fubtract from its richnef. 
A fimple fet-up, with no 
great pretenfe, oft paffeth 
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but we have seen other designs 
entered in the same contest on which 
the names were far more legible. The 
arrangement on which the names are 
paragraphed in long lines of six-point 
is very bad, in fact, out of question, 
and for reasons which we are sure 
are obvious to you. Names ought 
never to be handled in that way on a 
letterhead. The panel design takes 
up too much space, the display of the 
center section is particularly bad and 
the slogan is repeated, which was tak- 
ing too much liberty with the copy. 
The design is done in the style of 
twenty-five years ago, which is not 
at all to be compared with the style 
of today, our present work being 
based upon simplicity of design with 
dependence upon good type and good 
paper for beauty. 

T. B. Wise, Fargo, North Dakota. 
—The title of the program-menu for 
the banquet of the Musicians’ Asso- 
ciation is clever in design and snappy 
in appearance. The inside pages are 
neatly arranged and pleasing, though, 
we believe, a larger size of type would 
have caused the musicians to encore 
their printer. 

W. J. Epwarps, Syracuse, New 
York.— Both your business card and 
the letterhead for the Single Paper 
Company are attractive and quite 
unusual, too. 

ArtHuR C. Gruver, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania.—Your work continues 
to hold the old charm for us. The 
same excellence within the same wide 
range of work, and diversity of style, 
is seldom achieved. Most of our fine 
work is done by printers whose work 
is constantly similar. Most of the 
work of those printers who execute in 
a variety of styles, and with a variety 

















Pere: 


a few {cratches in 
black ink, fome red 
to fet off the black, 
and there (as AE{cu- 
lapius had the habit 
of faying to the Thef- 
falonians) you are. In 
fhort, “let paper do 
moft of the work” 


OSWALD COOPER 


You may think we’ve reproduced these three pages from a folder of the 
Strathmore Paper Company’s notable series needlessly large, but there’s a 
f We want all our readers to go through it carefully, for there’s a 
most important message in the stimulating text. 
The lower example is the title page, the other two the inside ‘ 
lettering was done by that master, Oswald Cooper, of Bertsch & Cooper, Chicago. 
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for Art, getting by, as it 
were, on its dignity if 
enough of the paper be 
left to fhow, fo that, albeit 
one avoideth the grandiofe 
and the flofly, and work- 
eth on the job with no 
great heat or travail, {till 
doth the printed fheet con- 
vey fomething of the fenfe 
of luxury that appealeth 
to the gentry. 


’Nuf said —if you read it. 








of type faces, is bad. You, therefore, 
enjoy a unique position. Of particu- 
lar interest is the collection of monthly 
mailing cards produced for the 
Standard Electrotype Company, one 
of which is reproduced. We repro- 
duce, also, an interesting return card, 
characterized by an effect of snap and 
vigor that ought to compel attention. 
Too often return cards are prepared 
without any apparent thought being 
given to the purpose for which they 
are produced, and so they fail to get 
an answer, and those who send them 
out wonder why they do not get the 
desired results. 

Marken & BiIeELFELD, Frederick, 
Maryland.—Your 1923 calendar is 
attractive and impressive. It should 
prove a valuable piece of advertising 
for you. 

NrxporF & Barp, Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania.— Among the neatest and 
most attractive specimens we have 
reviewed for this issue are those that 
came from you. Better typography is 
out of the question, for the good type 
faces you employ are used with a 
skill that is altogether rare. Of par- 
ticular interest are the street car 
cards; one seldom sees purely typo- 
graphic work of this class any more. 
Your car cards stand out, are attrac- 
tive and, as is essential, are readable 
at some distance, thereby attracting 
the attention they should receive. 

W. L. Wasupurn, Aiken, South 
Dakota.— The prospectus for the 
Aiken Preparatory School is attractive 
except for one thing, the yellow used 
on the cover. Lemon yellow, as used 
for the second color, is too gaudy and 
too suggestive of cheapness for a book 
of this character. Had a buff or very 
light brown been used instead the 
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effect would have been more tasteful and dignified, 
and more effective, too. We would add, too, that 
the ornamental features of the cover design are too 
extensive for the type, although the bad effect result- 
ing therefrom would be greatly minimized by the 
change of color suggested. A twelve-point rule for 
the bands of color across top and bottom would be 
more consistent. The red used for printing the head- 
ings throughout the text, while satisfactory, is not 
the most pleasing here. It has an unmistakable 
purple hue, whereas a red for use with black should 
incline to orange so that it will reflect a blue tone 
and so enliven the black. The presswork through- 
out is fairly good, especially so if, as we anticipate, 
it was printed on a Gordon press. Running the ink 
rather light helped you to avoid difficulty which 
you might otherwise have encountered. 
















The cover, at the left, was designed by Paul 


also used for all the decoration. 
panel the design (reversed, of course, 


Old Face Italic. 


J. W. Snort, Toronto, Ontario.—We like all the 
specimens in the collection, but admire especially 


the booklet, ‘‘ Reflecting the Spring Mode,’’ done 
for the Lang Treacy Company, of Kitchener. There 


is a snap and sparkle about the layout and colors 
that insist upon attention, and the style in general 
is of a kind that will certainly have a strong appea! 
to the fair sex. 

Tue CoLLeGe Press, Ooltewah, Tennessee.— It 
is indeed unfortunate that you do not have attrac- 
tive type faces, for the arrangement and display of 
all the specimens you have sent us is first-class. 
The block letter styles quite generally used are 
devoid of attractiveness and are commonplace, and 
so do not contribute towards a characteristic atmos- 
phere in any piece of work. The title of the folder, 
“The Signal Gasaver,’’ is decidedly unattractive, 
not only for the reason that Copperplate Gothic is 
used but also because the page is poorly designed. 
If the series of type in question is to be considered 
usable it is upon commercial stationery, letterheads, 
envelopes, etc., where, because approximating the 
appearance of the letters of copperplate printers, it 
has a certain appropriateness. For cover designs 
and the like it does not have the strength, beauty 
and character essential. As to design, the main dis- 
play ought to have been centered horizontally, for, 
with the remainder of the design so arranged, the 
page is thrown out of balance. We have no sym- 
pathy with the practice of underscoring lines of 
display on a title or cover, indeed we can not see 
why the largest line of any design should be under- 
That is a device for increasing strength 
seemingly, need be used only on smaller lines 


scored. 
that, 





Ressinger. 
The larger panel was solid orange save 
for the blue lettering) was black. 
inadequate because the rough white paper of the original plays an important part in its beauty 
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of insufficient size to stand out on that basis. 
use of Copperplate Gothic for heads over matter set 
in Cheltenham Wide (a roman face) is likewise bad, 
as the two faces have nothing whatever in common 
to make their use together pleasing. 


Rosert A. Georce, Concord, New Hampshire.— 
Your specimens are not only neat and pleasing, but 
they have an unusual look that makes them espe- 
cially interesting. So, of course, they attract. The 
note-head form is especially characterful. We trust 
we may have the opportunity to see more of your 
good work. 

Joun J. Goster, Chicago, Illinois—We find the 
specimens you have sent us, the work of students 
in your printing classes at the Sabin and Wentworth 
schools, especially attractive, the cards and tickets 
particularly matching the product of the better-grade 
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Chicago 
R. R. Donnelley EF Sons Co. 
1923 


Cover, title page and page of text from striking booklet issued by R. R. Donnelley & Sons Company, Chicago, after plan by William A. Kittredge, art director. 
The lettering and trade-mark were printed in light blue, 
trade-mark appears, which smaller panel appeared white. 
although inadequate, idea of the inside is given by the other reproductions, 
— paper, you know, 
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commercial shops. Typographic ornaments are used 
with excellent taste. In every instance they aid in 
forming design and do not seem to have been added 
merely for the sake of decoration. The cover of 
the booklet ‘‘ Songs of the Michigan Shore ” is espe- 
cially pleasing in that respect and also from the 
standpoint of color, blue ink on blue Sunburst stock 
creating a most attractive appearance. Ornamenta- 
tion on the covers for Wentworth Events, however, 
is an exception, it being too conspicuous. Press- 
work is excellent on all the work. You are to be 
complimented on the results you are securing in 
your classes. 

H. C. Turner, Buffalo, New York.—Thanks for 
sending us specimens of the letterheads of the Inter- 
national Association of Printing House Craftsmen, 
entered in the recent contest of the association by 
the compositors of Baker-Jones-Hausauer. These 
are very good. While the entry of Mr. Davis which 
won second place in the contest is neat and attrac- 
tive we find in it one decided weakness. The line, 
‘ Buffalo, 1923,’ is entirely too small in relation 
to its importance as a display unit, but wofully 
weak as printed in the light blue ink. In all fair- 
ness to the judges we must say there are many 
points of view worthy of consideration in awarding 
a prize among a great number of specimens, and 
individual taste must decide many things of about 
equal importance in themselves but of different value 
to different people, but the writer would have placed 
this design after that of Walter LeVasseuer (No. 2) 
and your own (No. 2), both of which are printed 
in black and light blue. There is sort of a prejudice 
nowadays to panel arrangements, but where copy is 
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so admirably fitted to such a form as this there 
should be no objection to it. The second color is 
too weak on your No. 1 and No. 3, and in LeVas- 
seuer’s No. 1 the orange is too weak for printing 
the line ‘‘ Share Your Knowledge,” just as it is on 
Mr. Davis’s prize-winning design. Mr. Goude’s 
design is too commonplace in arrangement and the 
type face, Copperplate Gothic, is not at all suitable 
for the letterhead of a craftsman’s organization. It 
is crude and not at all suggestive of craftsmanship. 
John Durstman’s (No. 3) is satisfactory, but the 
line in italic caps is ugly in one color; that design 
is less attractive, of course, than those good ones in 
two colors. On the same design in two colors, Mr. 
Durstman did not do so well, as his tint is too weak. 
Impellitier’s heading is too crowded, and the type, 
while a legible one, is not attractive enough to com- 














Fundamentally, the 
design of a piece of print- 
ing ts considered in rela- 
tion to the idea of the 
thing itself, its saleanduse. 

Paper and color scheme, 
Lypography and illustra- 
tions are all keyed to the 
end of making it desirable 
and easy for the reader to 
ket the idea of the adver- 
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Type is used with 


the lettering being shaded with gold, which was 
Outside the orange 


being a “ part of the picture.’ The type is 







pete with Caslon. The arrangement of names is 
bad, the margins of the panel being unequal and 
the lines too closely spaced; it lacks character. We 
have been frank in making our comment upon these 
specimens, and while we do not wholly agree with 
the judges of the contest we appreciate the fact 
that they quite properly acted as their individual 
ideas dictated. No one could do more, and we hope 
Mr. Davis will not permit what we have said to 
temper his pride in having won second place, for he 
has an unusually attractive design with but a single 
drawback. 

C. Worner Company, Newark, New Jersey.— 
Your blotter entitled ‘“‘ Just Our Name Is Sufficient ” 
is attractively treated and consistent in quality and 
effectiveness with all the specimens of your work 
which we have seen in the past. The typography 
is especially pleasing, demonstrating your thorough 
understanding of the fundamental principles under- 
lying good display. 

Tue Orrice Suppty Store, Sherman, Texas.— 
The hanger entitled ‘“‘ My Creed” is not an exam- 
ple of good type display. The initial does not 
align properly and is also set too far from the body. 
The opening paragraph is set in type that is too 
bold and the use of the rules along the left-hand 
side of the succeeding and indented matter is bad, 
as they give the design a complex appearance. The 
title is too crowded and does not harmonize with 
the body, particularly when so little larger. Your 
letterhead, on the other hand, is pleasing, but the 
heading on the certificate of membership in Com- 
mandery No. 3 is too insignificant in relation to 
the size of the certificate itself. 
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concerning the best methods of obtaining results. 





Knife Wiper Rod Binds 
The superintendent of a newspaper plant in Buenos Aires, 
Argentine Republic, writes in part as follows: “For some 


months I have been watching the columns of your department, 
hoping that some advice would be given that would help us 
overcome the following difficulty: Small particles of metal 
from the side knives continually fall between the right leg 
of the vise and the knife-wiper bar, causing the knife wiper 
to interfere with the ejection of the slug. We have tried laying 
a small strip of cloth across the shaft on which the vise hinges 
at this point, but this is an unsatisfactory makeshift, for the 
rag itself sticks in the same place. Another item is the question 
of how to lubricate the ejector slide and the mold disk slide. 
This machine never had an oil cup above the mold disk slide, 
and there seems to be no way of getting oil on the back end 
of the slide. This letter would not be complete without an 
expression of thanks on our part for the valuable assistance 
the department of Machine Composition has rendered us.” 

Answer.— Where metal lodges near the right leg of the 
metal pot and vise frame and prevents the free action of the 
knife wiper bar we have seen this trouble corrected by insert- 
ing a small plug of oiled cotton waste in the aforesaid space. 
The cotton waste may be pressed in in such a way as to pre- 
vent the fine particles of metal entering. Once a week a small 
amount of oil may be applied to the material where the rod 
enters. This will furnish sufficient lubrication to prevent the 
knife-wiper bar from binding. The absence of the oil cup 
above the mold slide is intended to prevent oil getting on 
the ejector blades, which ultimately found its way onto the 
face of the mold and thence onto the matrices. If your 
machine man will oil about once a week the exposed back end 
of the ejector slide it will provide sufficient lubrication for the 
ejector slide. By a similar treatment of the rear end of the 
mold slide with a long spout oil can the upper and lower bevel 
edge of the mold slide can be oiled. Just draw disk forward 
when vise is opened. 


A Letter of Inquiry 


An Ohio operator writes as follows: “I will thank you for 
answering the following questions: (1) What causes metal to 
stick in mold? I cleaned it well and graphited it. It has no 
scratches or nicks at all. (2) What causes matrices of an 
untouched key to respond? (3) What is the best way to 
remedy a leak in the bottom of a gas metal pot crucible? 
(4) Does sheared-eared matrices cause any trouble in addi- 
tion to bad alignment? (5) What causes a matrix in the center 
of a line to remain higher than the rest, and be cut on lower 
ears? (6) I have a machine with distributor on which it is 
hard to keep the little springs that fasten to the distributor 
clutch flange, and when it stops has to be started by hand. 
I washed the bearings out with coal oil and oiled with clock 
oil, but it seems to do no good. What could probably be the 
trouble? (7) Is it necessary to make new escapement pawls 
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BY E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 








shorter by filing them when placing in old worn magazines? 
(8) How would one go about removing a Model 14 mold disk 
and slide? (9) What causes the wedges of spacebands to be 
bent during justification? On one machine we have it occurs 
every now and then. The bottom end of the wedge is bent 
to the right, and the bend is just below the bottom of the 
sleeve. The justification block seems to come up in a level 
position. Could tight lines cause the trouble? (10) How 
many different ways can a distributor box damage matrices 
and what is a remedy for each? (11) What causes ears of 
spacebands to be bent to the right, and what should the dis- 
tance of a band measure from tip of back ear to tip of front 
ear? (12) What causes spaceband justification block to push 
bands up before the long finger of line delivery returns far 
enough to clear after a line is sent in and the first elevator 
descends and when line delivery starts to return catches behind 
top of spaceband wedge and bends it to the right? (13) What 
causes matrices to fall off the right end of a line when first 
elevator descends? The jaws seem to be properly adjusted 
(14) Does the Mergenthaler Linotype Company repair ends 
of distributor box bars and second elevator bars, and is it 
advisable to have them repaired when bars are good other- 
wise? (15) What causes second elevator liner to wobble when 
descending to point of transfer and the front of left end of 
elevator bar strikes against right end of intermediate bar and 
is damaged? Would you advise peining, and how would you 
go about peining second elevator liner? (16) What causes 
keyboard cam rubber roll to be cut by cam when there is no 
undue tension on the keyrod and slot in upper end of keyrod 
is deep enough that bottom shoulder of slot does not strike 
against central lug of escapement verge on a Model 1 machine? 
(17) Am sending slug of a Model 2 machine that has cold face, 
and I am puzzled to know just what to do. It seems that it 
makes no difference how hot the metal may be, I can not get 
a good face. The mouthpiece has a good blue flame, and the 
metal can be so hot as to get a hollow foot, but I still get that 
cold-faced slug. (18) What causes matrices to get twisted on 
the left end of a thirteen-em line in the first elevator jaws 
when the elevator descends to casting position and causes a 
squirt? I have the jaws adjusted far enough apart to admit a 
matrix without binding. The jaws are also free of scratches 
and nicks. Can bad bands that are too wide cause this? 
(19) How do you replace a matrix lift cam? (20) What 
causes matrices to catch on the right end of the line delivery 
channel rails and injure the rails, and also the thin matrices? ” 


Answer.—(1) Remove the mold from the disk. Take a 
piece of soft wood with an end which is smooth. To this end 
apply some crocus powder and oil. Rub the body of the mold 
and the cap where the ribs are until a fair polish is secured. 
Avoid rubbing the mold near the front or back edges. Polish 
with graphite before replacing mold. This should prevent 
adherence of metal. (2) When a matrix falls without a key 
being depressed examine the spring on the keyrod for that 
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character. A weak keyrod spring is often the cause. (3) If 
the leak is very extensive it may be corrected by one skilled 
in the use of the acetylene torch. The heat of the flame will 
fuse the iron and usually close up the fissure. If the leak is 
a small one it may be ignored. If the torch can not close the 
fissure a new crucible is in order. The installation of an elec- 
tric pot eliminates all possibility of leaks. (4) Sheared matrix 
lugs will cause loss of time, as they will not always release 
from the magazine. (5) It is difficult to give a precise answer 
where a matrix in the middle of a line remains elevated and is 
damaged by mold. Too full a line and too loose a line are 
causes. A damaged back jaw and too much space between 
the mold and line also are causes. (6) The clutch springs 
(I-1027) should be operated at the weakest working tension. 
Do not stretch or shorten them. If the clutch does not operate 
and start readily you may need to remove the clutch flange 
and rub the leather buffer (without taking out the screws) on 
a piece of fine flint paper. The rubbing should clean it and 
make its surface furnish more friction. Do not increase the 
stress of the spring in the shaft; it doubtless is all right. The 
collar which holds the screws to which the springs (I-1027) 
are attached may be moved to give the required tension. Do 
not operate too stiff. When the screws stop remove obstruc- 
tion, take hold of knob and turn back a trifle while you draw 
it out. Let go and as you do so give a slight forward motion 
to knob. (7) Usually it is not necessary to change the length 
of verge pawls. However, circumstances must govern. (8) 
To remove mold disk and slide on a machine having universal 
ejector: (a) Start cams and stop them the moment first ele- 
vator descends to lowest position. (b) Open vise to first posi- 
tion, raise first elevator to full height, and lower vise to second 
position. (c) Disconnect ejector link and remove it. Set 
ejector to register twelve ems, and then remove the ejector 
blade controlling link rod (F-1298). Then move the controll- 
ing link and disconnect the water hose. (d) Take hold of 
mold slide and draw out. (9) Tight lines having but one 
or two spacebands in line usually cause the bending of space- 
bands. (10) On pages 254 to 257 of “ The Mechanism of the 
Linotype ” there are twenty-five causes listed for damage to 
matrices, a number of which are located in the distributor and 
distributor box. (11) Spaceband ears are bent where they 
bind crossing the joint between the delivery channel and the 
right end of first elevator jaws. Set the first elevator slide so 
that the clearance is no more than about .005 inch or equal 
to the thickness of a piece of book paper. Measure the dis- 
tance from outside of one ear to opposite side of the other 
ear with a micrometer. A slight variation occasions no harm. 
(12) When the first elevator descends to lowest point with 
a line of matrices and spacebands, stop the cams. Observe the 
relation of the lower end of the right hand spaceband with the 
corresponding end of the justification block. There should 
be a clearance at this point. If no space is present it indi- 
cates that the cam or cam roller has worn or possibly the first 
justification lever is distorted. If, however, you note a clear- 
ance and the long finger catches on the spacebands it may be 
necessary for you to patch cam No. 10 on the first inclined 
part. This patch will cause the line delivery to clear the ele- 
vator jaws quicker. (13) Matrices will fall off the first ele- 
vator as it descends from the following causes: (a) Line too 
full; (b) spring pawls do not retain matrices due to insuffi- 
cient inward adjustment; (c) long finger bent toward right 
too far; (d) speed of slide too great; (e) stopping pawl plate 
or stopping pawl adjusted wrong, has too much clearance when 
delivery roller pushes pawl off stop lever; (f) distance between 
front and back jaw is abnormal; measure with a matrix. 
(14) Unable to state whether box bars and elevator bars can 
be repaired. Condition of bar determines this matter. (15) If 
the descending contour of the second elevator cam is in waves 
or ridges it will cause the elevator to wobble somewhat as 
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it descends. Take a file and hold it flat on the surface of 
the cam and make a few cuts; it will show all the high places; 
continue filing until no ridges appear. See that the starting 
spring is not broken or too weak. If it is an old-style machine 
a nut is found to the rear of spring for adjusting tension of 
spring. See if the lower guide post is perpendicular and that 
the slot in the bar plate just strikes in the right place on the 
bar. Peining of the lever may be necessary if the back upper 
end does not match with upper guide. Stop cams on safety 
pawl and then raise the second elevator by hand until the 
upper end comes astride of the guide block; note if it strikes 
exactly in the center. If it strikes too much to one side or 
the other, peining of lever may be necessary. This operation 
is done with a peining hammer. Hold a heavy pig of metal 
tight against the second elevator near the lower end, strike 
the lever with pein head of hammer; continue pounding the 
lever on the side with the hammer. : The dents made in the 
side of the lever eventually spread or expand that side of the 
lever, which causes the lever to curve slightly. This curving 
of the lever will correct slight errors or distortion in the cast 
iron. It takes quite a number of blows to correct the trouble. 
(16) If unusual wear occurs on the cam roll or it is cut it 
indicates that the rod is binding or the cam pivot has worn 
the cam unduly, causing the cam to swerve and perhaps bind 
momentarily on the stop pin. A damaged lower lug on a matrix 
which causes the matrix to lodge just above the back pawl 
of verge, preventing its rising, will cause wear and cutting of 
roll. (17) If face is not sharp on slug and every other con- 
dition appears normal you may require an oversize plunger 
and may need all the stress possible on the pump lever spring. 
Try increasing the spring stress to limit first. Also see that 
all jets are free of interference. (18) If you suspect the 
spaceband is too wide for elevator jaws insert one by hand and 
move it back and forth. You should be able by this test to 
determine if it is free in its movement. The twisting of the 
matrices may be due to bruises on its front lugs. Examine 
all matrices in the line giving this trouble. Move the sus- 
pected matrix back and forth in the jaw to determine its point 
of interference. An operator should be able to locate the 
cause of a twisted line by an examination of the line or the 
elevator jaws. See if the pawls do not extend too far inward 
and that the grooves of jaws and delivery channel are approx- 
imately even. See that the duplex rail has no bruises to inter- 
fere with the front lugs of the matrix. (19) The lift cam has 
a threaded hole on shoulder in which a short 8 by 32 headless 
screw may be placed. This screw is G-932. Attach the cam 
and turn it so the elevation which pushes up the lift is in 
the same approximate position the old one had. (This is a 
condition you should note before driving out the taper pin 
on old cam.) When you have it in the desired position tighten 
the aforesaid screw. Then place a matrix on the bar and push 
it into the box. Turn the screws slowly and as the lift raises 
the matrix observe the left side of back upper ear; this side 
of the ear should clear the screw about one-thirty-second of 
an inch. Shift cam until this is accomplished. If the hole 
for taper pin does not match with hole in shaft, drill a new one 
and ream it for taper pin. (20) The striking of the back rail 
of delivery channel by lower back lug of matrix is due to 
the operator’s sending line up with undue force. It can be 
prevented by applying the delivery channel aligning piece 
D-1302, held by the screw D-1301, and the assembling ele- 
vator duplex rail, long finger D-1049, held in place with screw 
D-713. Of course, the delivery channel front rail must be 
cut for the parts referred to; if it is a Model 1 you will doubt- 
less require the rail assembled. 





QUALITY means economy. The printer who cheapens any 
part of his product for the purpose of cutting prices is doing 
injury to his customer as well as to himself—Jmpressions. 
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Letters to a Printer’s Devil’ 


BY R. Tt; PORTE 


CinctnNnaTI, Marcu 3, 1921. 
Tp R. R. T. PORTE, Salt Lake City, Utah. 
““\ Dear Sir: I received your last letter and 
f read all you said about the “ boss,”’ and when 
4 I told Mr. Penrose he said he guessed you 
Nt are about right. But sister’s fellow, who is 
learning electricity, says you may be right 
all right, but that he knows one person who 
: is boss, and that’s mother. Maybe he is 
right, too. I am writing you today as we have just finished 
a nifty job and I am sending you a sample, although we had 
trouble with the red ink. We had an electro in the job and 
some type. The ink printed almost brown where the electro 
was, but the type printed red. Mr. Penrose had to get a zinc 
etching made of the cut, and then the ink ran all right. 

Mr. Penrose is awfully particular what ink he uses, and I 
have to use one kind of ink for one paper, and another for a 
different kind of paper. He says yellow, red and blue are the 
primary colors, and says something about gray being neutral. 

There are a lot of things to this printing business that keep 
one guessing, and now perhaps I'll have to read and study 
something about ink. Sister’s fellow says there are lots of 
things to read about electricity, about watts and meters, and 
other things. He has a lot of books to study, and he says if 
the printing business is any good there should be some text 
books for me to study, too. 

We’ve got our baseball team organized, and are going to 
have a lot of games in the park this summer. I am going to 
play left field and we have a dandy pitcher. You used to watch 
them play when you lived with us, and I hope you will be able 
to see our team this year. 

All of us send regards — including both “ bosses.” 

Your friend, JoHN MarrTIN. 


Satt LAKE City, Utan, March 26, 1921. 


My dear John: Came pretty nearly forgetting to answer 
your last letter, which was interesting to me as it showed you 
are beginning to realize you must study if you are to learn more 
about printing. 

What a great pity it is that there are not more real good 
text books about printing, or more good courses of study which 
one might follow! There are some good books about print- 
ing, and I hope to publish more. There are also some good 
courses of study from which printers could derive a great deal 
of benefit. But there are no great publishing concerns that 
make a business of issuing text books about printing as they 
do of many other lines of industry, and not any of the highly 
advertised correspondence schools offer courses on printing, 
although they cover nearly every other trade. Is it because 
there is so little call for such books and courses? Or is it 
because so many printers “learn the trade” and then think 
they know it all and reed never study any more? [I am afraid 
that is the real reason, as I know a great many printers who 
have not read anything worth while about their business for 
years. They say they “haven’t the time,” but really it is 
because they think they have “ learned all there is to know.” 
Let me recommend that you write The Inland Printer Com- 
pany and secure a copy of their comprehensive catalogue of 
books about printing and the allied subjects. 














_ *NotE.—This is the seventh of a series of letters between Mr. Porte and a 
printer’s “ devil,” in which Mr. Porte gives the young apprentice much helpful 
advice and encouragement on problems connected with learning the trade. 
Copyright, 1923, by R. T. Porte. 


So you have discovered something about the inks you use? 
From your letter I gather that you wish me to tell you the rea- 
son the red ink didn’t work with the type and electro, and also 
give you some information about the three primary colors and 
gray, and some other things which might be useful to know 
about colors and ink. I am no “colorist.” There are many 
things about colors and ink for me to learn, but I can give you 
a few things that every boy who is learning the trade should 
know, and the rest can be acquired by study, mostly through 
books for artists. Printing in colors closely follows art, and the 
basic principles governing art also govern printing. 

Colors blend so closely that sometimes it is difficult to tell 
just where one begins‘and the other ends. Take black, for 
instance; one would think black is just black, and let it go at 
that. A little study shows that black may be “ blue-black ” 
or “green-black”’; of the first, the shading keeps on going 
down until black becomes blue. 

Then, blue might have a tinge of violet, or purple, and thus 
blue gets lighter and lighter until it reaches a light lavender, 
which in turn contains red. Lavender gets lighter or changes 
in tone until it becomes red, which in turn contains vellow; 
red fades to a paler hue until it becomes yellow, which color 
grows dimmer in tone until it is known as white, which has all 
the tones of blue, red and yellow, and sometimes of black. A 
white can be a red-white, a blue-white or a yellow-white, and 
sometimes a gray-white. 

Diamonds are known as blue-white or yellow-white, and the 
value is based upon the intensity of the blue-white color. A 
diamond will appear pure white in color except when placed in 
contrast with another diamond, then one may look yellow 
and the other a pure white. The one had more blue than the 
other, and hence looks the whitest. So yellow-white blends off 
into the blues, the blues to the reds, the reds to the yellow, the 
yellow to the white, the white to the blue, and so on. 

The three primary colors, as we know them in connection 
with printing inks, are, as Mr. Penrose says, yellow, red and 
blue, as from these basic colors all other colors are derived, 
or have some tone in them. Three-color printing is using these 
colors together, except that a blue-red is used, and a red-blue. 
The yellow is printed first, which serves as a base, and when 
the blue-red is printed as a solid mass on the yellow it turns a 
bright red, and the red-blue printed on the yellow as a solid 
mass turns into a bright green, and all other colors are made 
by skilful blending of the various quantities of the three colors. 

In four-color printing the blue and red are somewhat 
changed; the black is usually of a gray tone, which gives the 
gray effects, and also, when printed as a mass on the other col- 
ors, gives a black that can not be obtained by the three primary 
colors alone. 

In printing three-color work, many printers at first allow 
too much time between the printing of colors, and there is not 
a perfect blending of colors; also, “ picking ” is very common. 
The yellow should be dry, though not “ hard dry,” and enough 
oil should be left to blend with the oil of the red, and, finally, 
the oil of the two should blend with the blue. 

Matching colors is one of the hardest things in the world to 
do. To compare colors properly it is necessary that each be 
provided with a gray background. Gray being a neutral color, 
and serving as a background, each of the other colors is shown 
in its right relationship, and thus a more perfect match may be 
had. The reason gray is used for mounting pictures is that 
this color helps to throw out all the other colors and give the 
right relief to the picture. 
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Some colorists say that the colors in a picture should be in 
proportion. so that if all were mixed together they would make 
a shade of gray. They whirl the picture rapidly, and if the 
eye then sees only a mass of gray, the picture is said to be in 
tone harmony — or something like that. It sounds good, but 
others claim it is not true, so you and I must use our own judg- 
ment in securing tone values. 

In printing, what are called neutrals or monotones print 
the best and give the best tone values for covers and con- 
trasts. Raw color is likely to be too harsh for close vision, 
which all printing is, and therefore by toning the color down 
to a gray or neutral a better effect is developed. Take, for 
instance, green; use a bright vivid green, and it does not look 
right. Tone it down with white and black — just a little of 
each — and get a neutral effect, and it will look more green 
to the eye than the bright green used in the first place. 

An electrotype has a tendency to darken red because of a 
chemical action which takes place when the red pigment meets 
with copper. This does not occur with type metal or other 
bright metal, and hence a good red color can not be had except 
by toning down the red or printing over yellow. The contrast 
is marked when both type and electrotypes are used in the 
same form. When the very cheapest inks are used this is not 
so noticeable, but the better the pigment, the more noticeable 
the contrast. When red ink is to be used it is better to have 
nickeltypes made instead of the regular copper electrotypes. 

Again, other inks used with a color sometimes change the 
tone of the color. If a light green is used by itself it will have 
a very different color from what it has when used with outline 
type, the outline being printed in black ink. Many times a tint 
that is too dark is used because the tint looks dark all by itself, 
but when the black is used it is still darker, and the printer 
wonders what is wrong. 

There are a lot of other things about ink worthy of a great 
deal of study. I hope what I have written will be only a starter 
for you and that you will go to your library and get some books 
on the subject. 

One of the best things I know of is a short course in water 
colors. Although printing is done in oils, yet a term or two of 
lessons in water colors will give an insight into colors and into 
the blending of colors that will help mightily. It is not neces- 
sary to be an “ artist ” to take these lessons, which are usually 
a study in color values and application. 

Perhaps you say you use black more than any other color. 
Yet black is composed of all other colors; it has blue, red and 
yellow in its composition, and the more you know about the 
use of the other colors the better you can use black. 

The inkmaker! Yes, he knows colors, and generally you 
can trust him. The trouble is that too many printers who 
know nothing of colors and ink do not trust the inkmaker, and 
when they buy ink they at once start in to “ dope” it up with 
some “ cure-all” of their own, or a patented one they have 
bought. If they knew colors and pigments, varnishes and oils, 
it would be all right, but they do not, and they use the wrong 
thing and ruin the ink — and the printing as well. Most of 
the color pigments today are obtained from coal — or coal tar, 
just as are other colors used for dyes. Some come from clays, 
plants and even animals. The best black is “ carbon black,” 
and much of the carbon is obtained from the soot of natural 
gas down in West Virginia — not very far from Cincinnati. 

Again, I repeat, study art, study paintings, note the blend- 
ing of colors, the use of open spaces, and from these you will 
get much of value in the use of inks and colors. 

One thing I pray of you! If you ever go into business for 
yourself, never get out a letterhead printed in bright green, 
red, blue, orange or brown, and then add a border in gold! Ask 
Mr. Penrose why all printers at one time in their lives must 
produce such a terrible thing and then advertise that they do 
“artistic ” printing! 
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This is a little longer letter than usual, but if it will start 
you to studying pictures and going to your library for books 
which will help you I shall be well repaid. 

Regards to your sister, her “ feller,’ Mr. Penrose and the 
“two bosses,” I remain, 

Yours sincerely, R. T. Porte. 

P. S.— Luck to your baseball team. Maybe I’ll come down 

and see you play this summer some time — R. T. P. 





PLAN MANUFACTURE OF SUPERTYPE 
COMPOSING MACHINE 
BY WALTER H. MULES 


The Machinery Development Company, of Baltimore, 
Maryland, which has recently been incorporated under the laws 
of the State of Delaware, is going forward with plans for the 
manufacture of the Supertype, a new typesetting device which 
has been designed and constructed by Frederick W. Letsch, an 
experienced mechanical engineer who had been employed in the 
plant of the late Ottmar Mergenthaler, the inventor of the 
linotype machine. 

The construction and action of the Supertype composing, 
casting and assembling machine are not identical in principle 
with the two principal types of machines now in use — line or 
slug casting machines and the machines which cast each char- 
acter or letter on a separate body. While from the standpoint 
of design the Supertype is not a combination of the present 
machines, its product may rightly be said to result in such 
a combination. 

The operator of the Supertype can change the mold cavity 
in one second by setting an index knob to cast whatever length 
of slug is desired, from a single type to the capacity line length 
of the mold. The mold used on the Supertype being univer- 
sal it obviates the necessity of having three or four molds 
for each machine and a supply of liners to change the length of 
mold cavity for the length of line required. In the construc- 
tion of the mold unit there is an instantaneous adjustment of 
a latch and lever so as to condition the mold for tabular work 
without the use of spacebands. Single types and logotypes 
of varying lengths may be cast without varying the mold cavity 
or the assembler for the character or figures making up the 
different sums of tabular work. The slugs are assembled in 
the galley in cross-page fashion. The Supertype will cast each 
column on a single body, whether composed of one figure or 
ten figures. The galley in which cast lines are assembled acts 
automatically and can be set at any length of line composed 
of a single slug or any number of slugs up to six inches of 
length on the present size of the machine. The construction 
of the metal pot and the special design of its mouth to the 
mold insure extraction of the air from the mold cavity, result- 
ing in the cast slug being a homogeneous mass with the charac- 
ters thereupon having a clear face with sharp outline, assuring 
a good impression in print. 

The Supertype is a greatly simplified machine, having 
twenty-five per cent fewer parts than machines doing a like 
character of work. It occupies less floor space and is lighter 
in weight than other composing machines. Operation is accom- 
plished by merely touching a trip lever to automatically start 
the assembled line towards the casting position instead of 
lifting the line of matrices assembled plus the assembling ele- 
vator and parts. The Supertype can be operated to cast ten 
lines a minute. The universal mold used delivers a finished 
type slug which will align perfectly and does not require trim- 
ming to size. The transmission of power for the transfer of 
matrix to distributor has been changed from the cam shaft to 
the distributor screw action, thus giving it a soft motion, elim- 
inating the possibility of distorting the thinner matrices. Pro- 
vision has been made for three magazines, which can be 
changed in a few seconds. 
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BY G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects, to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


Just One Nate K. Dean in the Newspaper Game 

Nate K. Dean was born and reared ona farm in the Middle 
West, just as were thousands of other boys — usually to their 
credit. But Nate imbibed something from the fresh free air 
of the farm which made him restless. He was a precocious 
youth and when he had finished the country school he went 
to the town near-by and learned all he could there. He rode 
his pony back and forth, and observed and thought. One thing 
he thought was that he would rather live in town than in the 
country. He had not planned what he might do in the town 
except to have more fun and excitement. As he grew into 
young manhood he contributed items for the small-town 
newspaper. He loved to read that paper and he was interested 
in every line of it. No thought as to what it cost to print the 
paper or what the publisher was making out of it ever occurred 
to him, but it appealed to him as something extraordinary, 
something above and apart from the general business in the 
town. He loafed about the office and at times learned some- 
thing of the superficial elements of the business. Thus he 
was not aware of the arduous work of the plant and did not 
know of the financial burdens heaped upon the editor, who 
had a printer to pay and an office boy of all work to contend 
with. It was always sunny and happy when the farmer boy 
was in there, because he was sunny and happy and his family 
were good friends of the paper. 

“Dad,” said Nate to his father one day, “I believe I’d 
like to go into the newspaper business.” 

Startled by this revelation, his father looked upon the boy 
in wonderment. Here was a good farm of over three hundred 
acres, worth a big fortune in the Mid-West, and this boy and 
his sister were all in the family to inherit the place and carry 
on the work. Dad had planned for years that he would retire 
and live in town when the boy became of age, and now the 
lad was proposing something to shatter his plans. 

“What do you know about newspapers? ” asked the father. 

“ Nothing much,” admitted Nate, “ but I can learn.” 

“Where will you get into the business, here in our town? ” 

“ Well, I don’t know as I can get in here, but I can some- 
where, and I believe I'll try it.” 

Luckily or unluckily for Nate he did not find the chance 
at that time to get hold of the local newspaper, but an opening 
did appear in a town about sixty miles distant where the thou- 
sand dollars the boy had as his own would secure control of 
the plant and business. He made the deal, but, having big 
ideas about things, he also invested in a slugcasting machine, 
on which he was to make monthly payments, besides the 
monthly payments to be made on the balance due on the plant. 
Not knowing a thing about printing, Nate had to hire a printer 
—and got a “blacksmith” two-thirder as head of his shop. 

For once in his young life Nate K. Dean found all his 
energies and talents well employed. He was sunny and pleasant 
and made friends rapidly, soon knowing everybody in the 


vicinity. But for some reason money did not come in as 
rapidly as he supposed a newspaper should bring it. Coming in 
but one or two a day, those dollars on subscription got lone- 
some in his pocket — and he had to buy cigarettes, shoot dice 
and pay his board bill, besides stand the cost of his office 
“force.” And force it was. By main strength the man inside 
the plant choked the job chases with old furniture and then 
wielded a nasty ‘“ shooting stick ” on the quoins until the chases 
bulged and broke at the corners. Cramming the badly spaced 
advertisements in the paper with “ dutchmen” and using the 
mallet and planer as an exerciser this “ force ” made the type 
look like a summer cottage with the roof blown off. Old 
packing and ink on the presses. were nothing to be considered; 
it took time and trouble to change them. 

As Nate became a social fixture in the town among a cer- 
tain class who neither spent money with him nor gave him 
much influence the monthly payments on the plant and machine 
also became fixtures that had to be taken care of. Month 
after month payments were defaulted and finally, by due 
process of law, the former owner took back the plant and 
business and Nate took out his mortgaged machine. 

Well, it was a failure that time, thought the young man, 
but he knew now. He had learned something. And he loafed 
back at home and thought about future plans. He married a 
splendid girl, and the whole world was before him. 

“There’s business in this town for a good paying news- 
paper,” argued Nate to his father, “and Editor Blank wants 
to get out and take on another deal. He will sell to me on 
easy terms and I can live here where you folks are. I know 
how to put this business across now, and I believe I’ll take 
it on.” 

So here is “ Nate K. Dean, Editor and Publisher,” at the 
masthead of his home town newspaper. In its changed form 
flashing the news and scandal of the community like a met- 
ropolitan or “ world’s greatest,” the Weekly Blade made the 
little old town sit up and take notice. Two men were employed 
in the back room, and with the help of Mrs. Dean in the front 
office there was more life to this proposition. 

The thing which most appealed to Nate K. Dean in con- 
nection with this particular newspaper proposition was the 
fact that several near-by towns would furnish him a lot of 
business, more than his own town could possibly yield. He got 
an automobile and began his weekly visits to those towns. 
He got some business, too. The advertisers outside were 
friendly and some were anxious to use his paper. He sold 
them over a hundred dollars’ worth of business a month. 

The enthusiasm of the young publisher and his trusting 
wife and helpmeet did not permit them to notice particularly 
that some of their home town business had slipped away and 
that job printing for the home merchants was fearfully shy, 
until one day the Saturday pay for the two men could not be 
found. It was borrowed, and not a cent was left in the till 
to buy the owner’s Sunday meals. One man was let go for 
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that reason, and the “ boss ” began hitting the ball in the back 
room. Some good jobs came in from the banks and others — 
jobs that took a lot of presswork and time, and permitted only 
close margins of profit. Therefore Nate frequently worked 
all night feeding the press and trying to keep up with the 
promises, still visiting near-by towns for business. 

Bookkeeping was something of an experiment with young 
Mrs. Dean. She persisted in trying to keep one set of books 
to take care of the plant and their personal accounts. Many 
a pucker of her lips and wrinkle of her forehead resulted from 
the business problems she encountered. She found that in 
spite of enthusiasm and the amount of work they were doing 
not enough money was coming in to meet the payments due 
on the plant. Something was wrong. Nate knew it, too, and 
worked the harder. One week he put in two and a half nights 
in the back office, but on the third night he was found faint 
from loss of sleep and had to be helped home. Then he began 
thinking along new lines and called on his press association 
officers for some help and information. They had to refer him 
to his own plant and to his own prices and methods. 

Then the bookkeeping wife began making some calcula- 
tions, comparing some things she read with what they were 
doing. Nate had boosted his prices to the limit, but had 
estranged some of his patrons in doing it. She listed up the 
business he got in the neighboring towns and then charged up 
the cost of car repairs, gasoline, oil and other expenses made 
necessary because of the weekly visits. The balance was 
against the business! Here were going health and happiness, 
profits and principal, on a false theory that on the outside 
business they were making money. 

When the former proprietor of the plant was called in one 
day he expected to hear the usual excuse that Nate could not 
meet his payments for the month; to his surprise, however, 
he learned that the vigorous, enthusiastic, optimistic Nate K. 


Dean was ready to quit and turn the plant back to him. No 
argument could change the minds of the young man and his 


wife on that score. Nate’s conclusions were as follows: 

“ T have invested all I had in this business without knowing 
anything about the business. I thought it was easy picking 
for an editor to get out a newspaper and mold the thoughts 
of the town with his own will. I thought I knew it all when 
I planned to get business in the neighboring towns. I thought 
I could employ a dozen men here in no time and make this 
a big proposition, with my wife helping me in the office. I 
didn’t know anything about prices and costs; that came too 
late. Neither did I know that in my own old home town every- 
body would think I was a good fellow and they didn’t need 
to hurry about paying me for anything. Having more strength 
than sense I never calculated that work or worry could get 
me down for a minute. My father is well enough off, but this 
business can’t run on his money, either. It has got to run on 
its own money, and I find that I can’t make it do it. You can 
take the plant and business back just as it.is, and I will walk 
out with the $3.50 I happen to have in my pocket — I'll be 
blamed if you can have that. Good bye.” 

So out walked Nate K. Dean, with three years of experi- 
ence, a lovely but disappointed young wife, a father who smiled 
as he thought of the sunny-bright boy of the old farm days 
who wouldn’t see that farm life was slow but sure. Now 
there was a renter on the old farm who couldn’t pay his rent 
because of the setback which came after the war, and Dad 
couldn’t help Nate with a dollar. 

Nate is on the road now — selling something or other and 
making $160 a month. As he travels, he tells me, he tries to 
take thirty minutes every day when he is in a town to visit 
the newspaper offices and look things over. It is with no dis- 
torted vision of wealth and glory that he visits these plants 
now —no false idea that the editor has an easy time and is 
riding on the radio. No. As he views the plant he has some 
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knowledge of the machines, the cost, the help employed, the 
possible output and product, and the field. Then he talks 
with the proprietor or some one in the front office a while, 
gaining their attention with his old makeup rule and the fact 
that he has been a publisher himself, and he is learning some- 
thing from each place he visits. He has no illusions, for when 
he is shown the bookkeeping system of a concern and learns 
the rates charged for space and for work done, and notices 
also the volume, he can see the evidence of success or failure. 

Some day Nate is going back into the printing and pub- 
lishing business with a new set of ideas and a new set of books. 
This writer simply wishes to add this word of advice: ‘“ Read 
and study some books on business system and tact. You are 
going to deal with the most fickle and wavering public in the 
world when you work in the newspaper game. It has to be 
molded and led, coaxed and jazzed, blamed and blasted, and 
rated and re-rated, but always made to pay for service — and 
the public, rightly treated, always pays for service.” 


Observations 


There comes to our attention a discussion in the Editor 
and Publisher relative to the purpose and mission of a new 
magazine called The Country Editor. Some one has charged 
and pointed out certain articles and references to the Ku Klux 
Klan and to an attack on physicians because of their opposi- 
tion to patent medicines. No newspaper magazine is required 
to go into such discussions for the benefit of the ‘“ country 
editors.” These editors are perhaps as well read and as well 
posted as the writers themselves, and at least they are capable 
of making up their own minds as to policies they should favor. 
It is just as well for newspaper publishers of all kinds to give 
their attention and allegiance to newspaper writers whom they 
know to be fully accredited newspaper men, with no greater 
interests in something else than in the publishing business. 
Propaganda may be insidious and ingenious enough to fool 
people generally, but when certain big interests try to work it 
on the “ country editor” so that he may in turn influence his 
trusting and loyal constituency, it is time to suggest even to 
him that: “The friends thou hast and their adoption tried, 
grapple them to thyself with hooks of steel; but do not dull 
thy palm with entertainment of each new-hatched, unfledged 
comrade.” 

Smaller newspapers all over the country can materially 
promote their foreign advertising business by getting casting 
boxes so that they may use mats and thus save the advertiser 
immense expense in the preparation of cuts. There are now 
on the market some light and efficient machines that will make 
casts up to the size of an ordinary half page, and do it well 
— either type-high or thin plates for mounting. If the smaller 
papers do not wish to make the investment, they might com- 
bine with neighbors and get a machine that will serve several 
papers. The very expensive, high-priced machines are unnec- 
essary where there is but a small amount of casting to be done, 
and it is found that any boy or man of intelligence can make 
the casts very well after a little experience. When the facilities 
to make mats also on the same machine are provided, there 
is added value in having such service. Good matrix paper, 
pressed and dry, can be secured, which, after soaking in water, 
soon is made ready for application to any standing form. 


It is not for your patrons to tell you what your prices should 
be for advertising space. Your bookkeeping can tell you that. 
Don’t deceive yourself into thinking you are making a lot of 
money when you have sold a few extra pages for the holidays. 
Separate your costs and determine for yourself whether your 
volume of business in a year has paid its way or not. We have 
recently found some publishers who were surprised to learn 
that their job-printing department was keeping the newspaper 
going, and that mighty little profit is made on subscriptions. 
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Review of Newspapers and Advertisements 
BY J. L. FRAZIER 


Pike County Times, Pittsfield, Illinois—Yours is a very attractive paper 
in all respects — presswork, makeup, and typography are uniformly good. 

Frep H. Parsons, Ottawa, Ontario.— Advertisements are ‘effectively ar- 
ranged and displayed, an appreciation of the value of white space and of type 
harmony being responsible for their attractiveness, while large sizes of display 
type account for their forcefulness. 

J. H. SHaw, Greeley, Colorado.— We thank you for sending us a copy of 
the Mirror, which won second prize in the contest conducted by the Colorado 
Editorial Association. The makeup is quite dramatic and the balance very 
good, although it is not symmetrical. The editor, Miss Helen Connor, after 
a brief experience, can show a lot of the old-timers a few tricks about getting 
up a real newspaper. 

Mendota Reporter, Mendota, Illinois— We do not like the display news 
headings on the first page. As the subordinate deck is set in capitals of bold 
type, and closely spaced, the matter thereof is difficult to read. A news heading 
should first of all be so readable that it can be grasped almost without con- 
sciousness of the act of reading. This subordinate deck is relatively too large 
for the main section of the head as set in eighteen-point condensed block head- 
letter, and the lines of this main section are usually too short. The lines of a 
drop-line head ought to be about four-fifths as long as the column is wide, 
whereas many of them in this issue are barely one-half. The print is very 
good; in fact, it is the outstanding quality in the paper from the standpoint 
of its mechanical production. The advertisements, while not as attractive as 
they might be, are nevertheless well displayed, simply arranged, readable and, 
so, quite satisfactory. 

Whipple Echo, Prescott, Arizona.—Your special Christmas edition in mag- 
azine form is especially good. The outstanding features are the excellent page 
layouts planned by Frank M. Kofron, who has exceptional talent and con- 
siderable experience in planning printed work as well as in lettering and design. 
Kofron’s misfortune while in service during the late war was decidedly to the 
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This first page of the Cedar County News, Hartington, Nebraska, 
won first prize in the recent contest among members of. the Nebraska 
Press Association. Good headings arranged in an orderly manner and in 
such positions as to give the whole page an interesting look are the 
features that distinguish this excellent paper. 


advantage of the Echo, published by and in the interests of residents of the 
sanitarium. We who know Frank realize what an asset you have in him and, 
knowing him, realize he will push the business of getting well to a conclusion 
that will break all records, so suggest you make the most of him while he’s 
with you there. 

Kingston Daily Freeman, Kingston, New York.—Your edition of February 
9, “the first thirty-two page paper to be published in Kingston,’’ is interesting 
for the effectual exploitation of your new press. The print is not so good as 
we would expect from a new Perfecting press, but we believe the print will be 
better as your pressman becomes more familiar with the machine. The first 
page makeup is rather interesting, but the appearance of the news headings 
would be much better if there were secondary decks and, also, if more care 
were exercised in writing them so that the first and second lines would be at 
least approximately the same length. With one line full column width and 
another only half, or perhaps a little more, the heading does not have the 
symmetry essential to an attractive appearance. The best appearance obtains 


when the lines are about four-fifths as long as the column is wide. Advertise- 
ments, mostly bold “ bargain sale” style, are, of course, not attractive. Such 
advertisements can hardly be attractive, yet a big step in that direction is 
made when one style of type is used, as, then, the effect is more harmonious 
end so more pleasing, though not less bold. The mixing of extended and 
extra-condensed types in the same advertisement is inexcusable even when of 
the same series, but is far worse when Cheltenham Bold Extended and condensed 
block letter make up the combination. 

Steamboat Pilot, Steamboat Springs, Colorado.—We are reproducing the 
first page of the issue oi your paper which won first prize among fifty-nine 
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Another blue ribbon winner, the Steamboat Pilot, Steamboat Springs, 
Colorado, carried off the honors in the contest conducted by the asso- 
ciation of that State. A six-column page is notoriously difficult to 
handle, so, when a paper with a page of that size goes out and wins, 
it must have something. Here the difficulty is overcome with a two- 
column box head and item in the two middle columns., 


other entrants in the recent contest conducted by the State association. It is 
excellent. As a matter of interest to our readers we quote from your letter the 
standards according to which the papers were rated, and the points credited 
for the different features involved in the decision. Fifty points was the max- 
imum for appearance, subdivided as follows: Excellence of makeup, 30 points 
(involving appeal to the eye, general assembly of the matter, balance, etc.); 
Typography, 10 points, including freedom from typographical errors; Press- 
work, 10 points. Likewise, 50 points was the maximum for Contents, sub- 
divided as follows: ‘‘ Newsiness ” of page, 30 points (applied to the publisher’s 
immediate locality); Quality of Writing, 10 points; Wording of Heads, 10 
points. On the above basis the Pilot scored 88.6,. and the lowest score was 
54 points. The editor of this department has frequently commented upon the 
Pilot as one of the really fine small-town papers in America and is pleased to 
have it receive this recognition. 

Cedar County News, Hartington, Nebraska.—We are reproducing the first 
page of your issue, which won first place in the contest decided at the February 
22 meeting of the Nebraska Press Association. It is a remarkably interesting- 
looking page, the attention of our readers being especially directed to the 
manner in which the news headings are distributed over the page in such man- 
ner as to contribute interest to all of it. Too often headings are grouped at 
the top of the page. Another feature which doubtless helped “ bring home 
the bacon” is the consistent pyramiding of advertisements, which creates in 
the paper an effect of order that is appreciated by any reader. The advertise- 
ments are forceful in display and neat in arrangement. Our only regret con- 
cerning them is that a variety of type faces appear in the major display and, 
so, there is not so much of that unity and harmony of effect as we would 
like to see in a “ blue ribbon paper.” 
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RatpH PrreMMER, Baxter Springs, Kansas.—The circular-advertisement for 
the special sale of the William Aach Mercantile Company is a good example 
of the “fire sale”? style. The copy is well balanced throughout, for, as you 
state, the writer wrote it to fit. 

Joun E. Cooxe, Rockdale, Texas.—We do not agree with your fellow pub- 
lishers who say you spend too much time on your first page. If we do not 
keep our front doors clean what can we expect people to think they will find 
on the inside? Unless you are unusually slow we can not see how you can 
spend a great deal of time on arranging your first page, which, while neat and 
well balanced, is simple and contains nothing in the way of a makeup style 
that should take much time. Praise is due, particularly, because yours is a 
six-column paper, which is much more difficult to arrange attractively than a 
seven-column page. 

Carleton Obscrver, Hartland, Nova Scotia—yYour first page makeup, on 
which you specifically asked comment, is very good. The lines of the two- 
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Above are shown two first pages of the so-called “ sensational ” style. 


(Wash.) World, at the right, is lively enough to satisfy any one with sensational tendencies, yet is arranged in an orderly "and pleasing manner. 


be sensational, well, be temperate at it. 

column drop-line headings are too short, with the exception of the second line 
of the first heading. This is slightly too long. Each line of a drop-line head 
should be the same length, to achieve which involves study and care when the 
heads are being written. In order that their headlines shall be right, a great 
many editors go to the case and set them, but, next to that, the best thing to 
do is to determine how many letters make the lines the proper length and 
write the matter to fit the requirements. We would suggest the advantages of 
more single-column heads, and, perhaps, fewer of the two-column size. The 
print is very good and the advertisements as satisfactory as could be expected 
with so many styles of type in use. 

From the Anaconda (Mont.) Standard we have received a number of very 
attractive advertisements, the chief feature about them being the effect of 
sparkling life and pep they seem to have. Such advertisements function 
effectively in the first requirement, namely, that of attracting attention, and, 
as they are set in plain and readable, and quite attractive, type faces, we 
can truly say they are very fine newspaper advertisements. 

Milford Review, Milford, Nebraska.— Please read the other items in this 
department for pointers on the arrangement of news heads, as those in your 
paper may be easily improved. We recognize that a six-page five-column paper 
does not give the publisher the opportunities for pleasing makeup that a seven- 
column page does, so the fact that you keep the first page clean of advertise- 
ments is the more commendable. Another excellent feature is the pyramiding 
of the advertisements. The weakest point about the paper is the advertising, 
most of the advertisements being crowded and overdisplayed, and set in con- 
densed type faces which can not possibly give the same attractive results as 
types of regular shape. We note that while you use several styles of display 
type throughout the paper you have endeavored to set each one in a single 
series, which is decidedly in the right direction. The next step is to standardize 
one style of display throughout the paper and to get away from setting body- 
matter in bold face. Obviously, overbold body will detract from the prominence 
of the display by reducing the contrast. Try also to make your white space 
balance better; we note that in some advertisements there is a great deal of 
white space in one part and very little in another. The massing of white 
space, when skilfully done, is an aid to display effectiveness, but the safest 
course is to equalize it. 

Mayes County Republican, Pryor, Oklahoma.— First page makeup is inter- 
esting and fairly attractive, while the presswork is very good indeed. The 
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makeup of other pages whereon advertisements are pyramided is likewise good. 
The advertisements, however, are frail looking, the body matter in most of 
them is too small, having been set on the machine for convenience and econ- 
omy and with effectiveness a secondary consideration. Sometimes the body of 
whole advertisements is found set in capitals of the size type used for news, 
the lower-case failing to fill up the space to a point where leading could com- 
plete the job. Consider a moment page 3 (February 15 issue): Although the 
Mayes County Abstract Company advertisement is passable, the only adver- 
tisement really worthy of the name on that page is the Calumet Baking Powder 
space, which, so far as any real competition is concerned has the page to itself. 
The others are decidedly weak, and weak not so much because they are less 
bold as because the body matter is set in such small type and made doubly 
hard to read through being set wholly in capitals. If you feel you must use 
the machine on advertisements then by all means obtain twelve and fourteen 
point matrices. There is no surer way to limit your advertising patronage than 
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We get an overdose of it in the one at the left, while the page from the Aberdeen 
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by putting up advertisements that can not be read with ease. Such advertise- 
ments will not bring satisfactory results to you or to the advertiser. 

River News, Rio Vista, California—Your 1923 ‘ Booster’ edition is hand- 
somely done in most respects. The cover, in colors, featuring an illustration 
symbolizing the ‘“‘ Eden of California’? quite acceptably, is excellent and the 
presswork throughout is of the finest. An edition of the quality of this in 
other respects would seem to call for better advertisements. First off the reel 
we find bold-face and light-face types as well as thin types and fat types 
indiscriminately mixed. Most of the advertisements are overdisplayed, partic- 
ularly so for a publication of magazine format, and rules are thrown into the 
white space as ornamentation, which makes them look complex and undignified. 
Ornamentation by the use of rules is a discarded practice; the space is better 
blank. 

L. K. Wititams, Omaha, Nebraska.—The advertisements you have sent 
us, mostly for department stores, are excellent examples of their kind. We 
have no suggestions whatever to make for their improvement. 

Hot Springs Star, Hot Springs, South Dakota.— Clean printing is the out- 
standing good quality in your paper, next worthy of praise is the first page 
makeup, which is an especially good six-column arrangement. Advertisements 
are pyramided and that helps a lot, too, but, unfortunately, your type equip- 
ment appears sadly inadequate. Except the Parsons, the styles in use are very 
old; the fact that so many are used eliminates all possibility of an attractive 
page. If you could see your way clear to buy a series of some modern display 
letter, in fonts of ample size, and use it for the display of all advertisements, 
your paper would be a mighty fine one, as the display and arrangement of 
advertisements are very g 

Tuomas H. Stark, Louisville, Kentucky.— Our compliments are extended 
upon your ten-page supplement to the Courier-Journal, commemorating the 
one hundredth anniversary of John P. Morton & Co., a local printing and 
office supply concern. The supplement is attractive and forceful, and the 
matter is such as will prove interesting to the local people. As a consequence 
the supplement proves effective publicity. 

Aberdeen Daily World, Aberdeen, Washington.— From first to last, and in 
every way, your “ Port Edition” is one of the best specials we have seen. 
Presswork, something that is usually poorly done on big special editions of 
this character, is excellent and, except for the rotagravure section about Grays 
Harbor, only ordinary news stock was used. The advertisements are excellent, 
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too. We have read a great deal of the matter and find it a most entertaining 
and educational story of the great lumber and shipping industries. The fact 
that each section is opened by large illustrations, halftones full-page size, sur- 
rounded by borders and some ornamentation in color, also used in some of the 
advertisements, would of itself lift the paper out of the rut of the ordinary. 
We think you have done something quite notable and of great value to the 
community, which ought to be reflected in strong local support for the World. 
The first page of the news section is reproduced to illustrate a sensational 
makeup within reasonable bounds, contrasted with one which goes beyond the 
limits, to no result that is worth while. 

Frep W. Hitt, Hamburg, Iowa. Our compliments are extended upon 
your special Christmas edition; it gives every indication of having been done 
with understanding and a desire to excel. The clean print is the first thing 
that impresses us; next, the pleasing makeup and, then, the simple strong 
ad.-display compel our admiration. With one style of display type used 
throughout — the excellent Clearface series—-the paper has a homogeneous 
appearance that creates character, the more individual since the type is one 
not widely used. Good use was made of special illustration material, which 
contributes to the advertisements a metropolitan air. On the section printed 
in red and green, the latter used for all type matter except occasional display 
lines, is too light and weak. That is the only fault we have to find with this 
otherwise most commendable paper. 

Westport Standard, Westport, Connecticut.—- If, instead of the weak lino- 
type border used around most all the advertisements, a plain rule border slightly 
stronger had been used, the paper would be greatly improved. The ill effect 
of this weak border is pronounced on page two (March 15 issue). Advertise- 
ments are quite well arranged and displayed, but in places we would prefer to 
see larger type than what appears to be an overdose of white space. The 
heading is too weak on the page advertisement of the Radio Products Company, 
the panel rules are too close to the type in the display of Hunt & Downs, and 
the leading section of the Jewett advertisement does not dominate as it should. 
These are the kind of details in which the advertisements fall short of full 
effectiveness. The print is very good. 
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One of the finest and largest “‘ specials’ we’ve seen is the ‘‘ Port Edition” 
of the Aberdeen (Wash.) Daily World, which makes you think that section 
of the country is best of all. Interesting articles about the lumber, fishing and 
shipping interests of that section, profusely illustrated, held up the job of 
preparing this matter a full hour. This special first page was printed in two 
colors, a delicate green tint being worked in throughout the illustration. 


LEWISTON JoURNAL Company, Lewiston, Maine.—We reproduce the spe- 
cially drawn first page of your ‘‘ Seventy-fifth Anniversary Edition,” partic- 
ularly to illustrate your idea of incorporating a reproduction of the first issue 
in the design. The edition has other commendable features, viz., interesting 
page layouts, attractive yet forcefully displayed advertisements but, best of 
all, a large number of interesting items about local people, organizations and 
things, all profusely illustrated by halftones. The print, unfortunately, varies 
throughout, some pages being quite satisfactorily printed on the smooth stock, 
whereas on others too much ink caused offset and slurring. On the regular 
editions sent us the same fault with presswork may be found as on the 
“special,” except that it is worse and we consider the makeup far too sensa- 
tional. The first page of a paper does not have to be jammed full of big 
biack headlines to appear interesting, in fact such a makeup is no longer 
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appreciated as people quite generally have learned from experience that big 
heads do not necessarily mean big news. We suggest, yes urge, that you 
change to a more conservative makeup, not necessarily a dead-looking page, 
but less bombastic, and that you look into the matter of improving your print. 

Nebraska Signal, Geneva, Nebraska.—We regret that you run advertise- 
ments on your first page, even though the two that appear there are relatively 
small and are for local banks. With ample space on the inside, for the other 
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While not up to the standard of excellence set by the Aberdeen 
Daily World, the special Seventy-fifth Anniversary Edition of the 
Lewiston (Maine) Evening Journal is commendable. The first page, 
shown above, illustrates a good idea of reproducing the first page of the 
initial issue as a part of the ‘ cover ’’ design for an anniversary edition. 


pages provide space for considerably more advertising, we urge you to put 
these two advertisements ‘“‘ inside.’”’ Another point, here is a seven-column 
paper without a display news heading larger than a line of the bold head-letter 
of the eight-point mats used for setting the body. Please compare your first 
page (March 1 issue) with that of the Cedar County News, Hartington, 
Nebraska, reproduced in this section, and you’ll realize the importance of good 
headings toward making a paper appear interesting. The print is satisfactory 
and the advertisements very good indeed, but we regret that the advertisements 
are not pyramided, that, instead, they are scattered over the page, obviously 
with the idea of getting as much reading matter as possible around each of 
them. Pages on which advertisements are arranged without system are bound 
to appear displeasing. The best system is the pyramid, in which advertisements 
are grouped in the lower right-hand corner of the page, leaving the upper left- 
hand corner for reading-matter. When permitted to read the news of a page 
without interruption one is in a better frame of mind to give the advertisements 
interested attention than when they stand in the path of what he wants to 
read imcre, namely, the news. 


C. H. Hemineway, Poli, Illinois—‘‘ The Farm Bureau Edition” of the 
Ogle County Farmer is attractively printed on smooth stock. Our only sug- 
gestion is that plain three or four point rules be used for borders. 

Elgin Daily Courier, Elgin, Illinois— Your special edition for February 3, 
deveted to boosting the boy scouts’ campaign is a remarkable one. That our 
readers may know more about it we will say that every local advertiser devoted 
his space, or more than his regular space, to the cause. These advertisements 
were similar in arrangement and content. : 

Plymouth Reporter, Plymouth, Wisconsin.--A most attractive first page 
arrangement and clean presswork make your paper outstanding. The smaller 
advertisements are quite satisfactory, but the half-page display for The Ply- 
mouth Store (February 16 issue) is overdisplayed, too crowded and, with three 
styles of display type in use, unattractive. An advertisement of this class 
(bargain sale style) should be made as attractive as possible, which means 
that one style of bold type should be employed. It would have been better, 
too, if the body matter were larger and some of the display smaller. 


Beatrice Express PusiisH1nc Company, Beatrice, Nebraska.—The eight- 
page section composed entirely of advertisements for The Fair is excellent 
typographically, but is weakened in effectiveness through the fact that the 
print is too pale. The advertisements in the Express — which, likewise, is 
poorly printed —are not so good. The fact that a variety of borders and 
types are used in the advertisements detracts not only from their appearance 
individually but more especially from that of the paper. 
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Incidents in Foreign Graphic Circles 


GREAT BRITAIN 

Dr. TempLe, Bishop of Manchester, has 
become a vice-president of the Simplified 
Spelling Society. 

Tue secretary of the London Society of 
Compositors reports that the society now 
has funds amounting to about £100,000. 

For the first time in 258 years the Lon- 
don Gazette failed to appear, on April 10. 
A labor dispute is reported as the cause. 

Tue Typographical Association is consid- 
ering the claiming of extra remuneration for 
linotype operators employed on multiple- 
font machines. 

Aw offer of £350,000 seven per cent pre- 
ferred stock at par in Cassell & Co.. print- 
ers and publishers, London, was so heavily 
oversubscribed that the list was closed the 
day after the offering was advertised. 

GrorcE Eaton Hart, of the St. Clemens 
Press, recently issued an invitation to all the 
apprentices who have worked under him in 
a number of offices, to have an “ Old Boys’ ” 
meeting and dinner with him. 

Nearty all of the principal volumes of 
the Britwell Court Library, recently sold at 
Sotheby’s, are to go to America, Dr. Rosen- 
bach, of Philadelphia, buying the majority 
of them at prices ranging from £250 to 
over £1,000. 

Earty in February the extensive printing 
works of P. Mahon, in Yarnall street, Dub- 
lin, were almost completely destroyed by a 
mine explosion carried out by armed men. 
This was one of the best equipped printing 
establishments in Ireland. 

A UNIVERSAL language, to which the name 
Optoez has been given, has been devised by 
Sidney Bond, 24 High street, Wellington, 
Somerset. Your scribe has been favored 
with a view of the typewritten outlines of 
its grammar and syntax. The author claims 
for it superiority to Esperanto and Ido. 

A cerTAIN British bank recently issued a 
pamphlet calling attention to the adverse 
effect on English manufacturers of the Ford- 
ney tariff act of the United States. After- 
wards it was discovered, with surprise and 
chagrin, that the pamphlet had been printed 
on paper bearing the watermark of a 
United States paper mill. 


GERMANY 

Tue ability to furnish paper in the newly 
standardized sizes is beginning to be espe- 
cially advertised by dealers in paper. 

Up To last reports the paper trades of 
Germany have contributed 14,834,490 
marks for the relief of the Ruhr paper 
trades people. 

At NUREMBERG an exposition covering the 
evolution of lithography in Nuremberg and 
Fiirth has been opened in the rooms of the 
Bavarian Industrial Institution. 

Tue Bookbinders’ Association has sent an 
appeal to the book publishers to restrict as 
much as possible the use of calico in book- 
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bindings, because the constant changes in 
the price of this cloth makes it impossible to 
figure from one day to the next on this sort 
of book covering. 

Stinnes, the big industrial magnate, is 
reported to be extending his activities into 
the printing and allied trades, having se- 
cured large interests in several Leipsic firms, 
including W. Vobach & Co., printers and 
publishers (whose work includes currency 
printing), and the large bookbinding con- 
cerns of Bottcher & Bongartz and F. A. 
Barthel. 

On Fesruary 28 last the renowned 
Genzsch & Heyse typefoundry, of Hamburg, 
attained its ninetieth year. It was started 
by Johann August Genzsch and Johann 
George Heyse, the former a typefounder 
who had learned the trade in Leipsic and 
Frankfurt a. M., and the latter a printer. 
When Heyse died in 1849, Genzsch carried 
on the business alone, at his death leaving 
it to his son, Emil Julius Genzsch. The 
present head of the concern is Hermann 
Genzsch (the latter’s son), who some 
twenty-three years ago made a tour through 
leading American typefoundries to familiar- 
ize himself with American type production 
methods. As early as 1846 this foundry im- 
ported its first typecasting machine from the 
United States, and in 1873 it installed auto- 
matic machines (of German _ invention) 
which produced finished type. In 1905 Her- 
mann Genzsch was instrumental in getting 
the typefounders of Germany to establish 
a systematic alignment of type faces, which 
was based on the American standard lining 
system, but modified to fit the Didot point 
bodies current in Germany. The Genzsch 
& Heyse foundry has produced a number of 
excellent new type faces, and has always 
been in the van of progress. It has a large 
trade in foreign countries, especially the 
Scandinavian. 

FRANCE 

A GRAPHIC arts museum has been estab- 
lished at Bordeaux. 

Tue Academie Francaise has elected René 
Doumic, editor of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes, as its secretary. 

Tue Philanthropic Society for Printing 
for the Blind is undertaking the publication 
of a big dictionary of the French language, 
to be printed in the Braille system. 

THERE will be held a regional exposition 
at Rouen, May 15 to June 30, in which the 
printing and allied industries will have a 
prominent part. 

A Book arts exposition announced for 
February 9 to 23 was postponed to April 6 
to 22, to be held at the Maison du Livre, 
4, rue Félibien, Paris. 

A NEw edition (the eighth) of the dic- 
tionary of the French Academy is in prepa- 
ration. It is estimated that under the letters 
A to I there will be over three thousand new 
words that have been adopted into the lan- 
guage since the previous edition. 


THE syndicate of master typefounders has 
given notice of an advance in the price of 
type — 2!% francs per kilogram in the case 
of type faces and 1.6 francs in the case of 
spaces and quads. The allowance for old 
type metal has also been raised —to the 
extent of 1 franc per kilogram. 

AT A recent sale of the Lacombe library 
in Paris, an incunabulum bearing the title, 
“Le Recueil des épitres de Gasparin de Ber- 
game,” brought 20,300 francs. It is a 
quarto, printed in 1470, and came from the 
Parisian printing office directed by that 
noted trio of early typographers, d’Ulring 
Gering, Michael Friburger and Martin 
Franz. Another rare volume, supposed 
to be the only one existing, “Régle des filles 
penitentes de Paris,’ printed about 1500, 
sold at 2,100 francs. 


ITALY 

A PRINTING trade school has been started 
in Rome. To maintain it the Italian Gov- 
ernment is to contribute 24,000 lire, the city 
of Rome 12,000 lire, and various corpora- 
tions 14,000 lire a year. 

Tue Association of Newspaper Publishers 
is reported to have made an agreement re- 
cently at Milan with the Typographical 
Union by which in future no more strikes 
are to occur in newspaper offices, not even 
for political reasons. 

THE late Vigliardi-Paravia, founder and 
president of the Printing School at Turin, 
willed 150,000 lire for the erection of a new 
school building and 50,000 lire for a fund, 
the interest of which is to be expended in 
annual prizes to be given to the five best 
students in the school. 


BELGIUM 

Tue odd abbreviated form of A. B. C. 
D. E. is adopted for its name by the Asso- 
ciation Belge des Collectionneurs et Des- 
sinateurs d’Ex-Libris. This society has at 
present 243 members. 

THE Courrier du Livre says the first strike 
of printers occurred in the Plantin printing 
office at Antwerp in August, 1577. It was 
an unsuccessful one, and the men returned 
to work within three days. 


RUSSIA 
It 1s reported that a number of American 
savants have presented 200 puds of fine 
book paper to the Russian Academy of Sci- 
ence, on the occasion of its two hundredth 


anniversary. 
SWITZERLAND 


A MOVEMENT is under way for the adop- 
tion of a standard size envelope to measure 
95 by 175 millimeters, which corresponds 
very closely to a size sold by the United 
States postoffice department—334 by 67% 


inches. 
HUNGARY 


Tue Government intends to change two 
war munition factories, one in Gy6r and 
one in Magyarovar, into textile and paper 
mills. 
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The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 





Excellent Specimens of Presswork 


E. W. Stephens Publishing Company, Columbia, Missouri, 
sends a copy of The Stephens Standard, issue of February, 
1923. This magazine of thirty-two pages is an example of 
high-class printing. Almost every page has a halftone plate 
made from photos that would delight any engraver. The selec- 
tion of a buff tint for the background of many of the plates, 
especially the full-page ones, was in good taste, as it gives a 
finish to the pages. A close scrutiny of all the pages fails to 
reveal any oversight on the part of the pressman. The high- 
light edges of square-finished plates are printed just as they 
should be, no harsh lines or roughness. The vignette edges 
have the same workmanlike finish. The carrying of color in 
the various plates could not be excelled. This one point is the 
outstanding feature of the magazine. The letterpress is in 
keeping with the engravings, but owing to the excellence of the 
halftone work this feature might be overlooked by a pressman. 

Fred S. Lincoln, Incorporated, Washington, D. C., sends a 
twenty-page booklet printed in brown ink on buff dull-finished 
paper. Each page is surrounded by a double rule and encloses 
many halftones interspersed through the text. The halftones 
are printed clean and sharp throughout all the pages. If the 
pressman had used mechanical overlays the vignette edges 
would have printed more satisfactorily, this being the one 
jarring note. The cover was in gold bronze on dark brown 
antique stock. The type face selected made a difficult problem 
for the pressman, as a lighter and more open face would have 
been more in harmony with the surrounding rule and with the 
ornament used in the lower half of the page. The rules around 
front and back pages of cover were twelve points out of regis- 
ter with the inside pages. This error was not the pressman’s 
although he possibly should have noticed it. 


Ink Unsuited for Plate Mars Excellent Job 


The Baker Manufacturing Company, New Bedford, Massa- 
chusetts, sends a copy of a forty-eight-page magazine printed 
for the Morse Twist Drill & Machine Company, of that city. 
This magazine is a monthly publication without advertise- 
ments, filled with the news and gossip of the plant. It is set 
in two measures, wide for the leading article and thirteen ems 
for the news and comment. The front cover is of a striking 
full-page halftone showing a sailor in the crows’ nest of a 
whaler calling below, “ Thar She Blows! ” The cover is printed 
in brown ink, both inside and outside; the text and halftone 
in a blue-black ink. The presswork is well executed. The 
halftones, with one exception, are clean and well printed. The 
letter from David L. Davold, superintendent, is as follows: 
“ Enclosed find an issue of Morse, a job which we print every 
other month. We wish to call your attention to the halftone 
on the inside of the back cover, showing a group of men. Note 
the dark streaks running from the top to the bottom, especially 
on the right side, which we could not eliminate. The writer 
had the packing opened up for examination and looked over 
the rollers, finding them perfect. There was nothing to be 





Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


seen on the plate, which was examined closely after it was 
taken off and found to be O. K. The form rollers were perfect 
and covered the plate entirely. Can you tell me any reason 
why this should have happened? Please criticize the job in 
general in some future issue of THE INLAND PRINTER under 
Pressroom.” 

Answer.— From the general excellence of the halftone and 
letterpress we judge that the fault lies in the ink. It may have 
been unsuited for the fine screen of the plate. Had a blue- 
black ink been used, similar to that used in other pages, we 
believe the plate would have turned out better than it did. 
It is quite possible that it was etched shallow and the fine dots 
soon become closed with the ink, which was not held firm 
enough by the vehicle in the ink. A little No. 7 varnish added 
to the ink sometimes helps to overcome this difficulty. A brown 
ink is often a difficult ink to work, especially with a shallow 
etched plate, which we presume is the cause of your trouble. 


Printing on Aluminum 


An Iowa publisher asks what method is most satisfactory 
to use when printing on sheet aluminum. 

Answer——This material can be printed on by using either 
type or electros, but this is not a satisfactory method, as a 
fairly heavy impression is required, which produces indenta- 
tion of the material and spoils the type. The best way to print 
is to have a halftone plate of about 100-line screen made of 
the type form and print from this plate. The makeready and 
ink required will correspond very much to that used for print- 
ing on bond paper. A good job ink or a bookbinder’s black 
ink and a hard tympan will suffice. If you have a piece of the 
sheet aluminum try printing on it with an electro and then with 
a halftone plate, and you will be able to determine the relative 
value of the two mediums. Use a few sheets of hard tympan. 


Watermarking of Paper 

A Massachusetts printer submits a sheet of watermarked 
paper not produced by the method which gives the diminished 
thickness as it passes through the papermaking machine. He 
desires to know how it can be produced by himself. 

Answer.—This method of watermarking is produced while 
the paper is in a moist or limp state. A zinc or aluminum plate 
is the means used for impressing the stock to a relatively 
thinner state, hence its appearance. The production of this 
work, we understand, is by a patented process, but the name 
of the producer has slipped our memory just at this time. 


Asks for Book Telling Quantity of Ink to Use 

A Delaware printer asks us to recommend a book that will 
state how much ink, and what kind, to use on each and every 
kind of paper used in printing. 

Answer.— We do not know of a book that will furnish this 
information. The following will help you: When printing on 
news-print paper use a cheap ink called news ink; on machine- 
finished or s. and s. c. book paper use a book ink or halftone 
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ink; on bond or flat papers or ledger stock use a bond paper 
ink or a good job ink. It may even be necessary to use a high- 
grade job ink if the nature of the work demands. In other 
words, use cheap and thin ink for soft papers, and as the quality 
of the stock improves use better and stiffer inks. The quantity 
of ink to use depends wholly on the form. Use just sufficient 
to give legibility to the work. 


Making Ready on Platen Presses 


A Pennsylvania pressman asks a few questions regarding 
locking up and makeready on platen presses. 

Answer.— In locking up forms, especially heavy ones, lock 
the matter below the center, if possible, or, if not, lock nearer 
to the lower part of the chase. This applies more particularly 
to presses of the clam shell type. If you print on bond paper 
from new type or plates use a hard tympan. Usually the form 
is made ready with the sheet of pressboard or other hard sheet 
under all of the tympan. When about ready to run, remove 
the pressboard sheet and place it just beneath the top sheet. 
This will enable you to print with more pressure without inden- 
tation showing on the sheet. If you are printing bond paper 
and the work is not particular, use a softer tympan and the 
hard sheet farther from the top sheet. If you are printing 
halftones on bond paper write to the Crocker-McElwain Com- 
pany, Holyoke, Massachusetts, for the plan of instructions of 
printing called Certificate Process, which is furnished gratis 
by that company. 

Rollers Need Renewing 

An Iowa publisher submits sample of printing and describes 
the trouble experienced with job, which proved unsatisfactory. 
He asks what recommendations we offer. 

Answer.—Judging from the description furnished, you are 
probably in need of new rollers. Good printing can not be 
done with unsuitable rollers. You should also have type-high 
bearers locked up in the chase, which will cause the rollers to 
rotate, as they always must, in order to properly ink the type. 
If the rollers have shrunk they can not readily impart the ink 
to the form. 


Prints and Cuts Ribbon at One Impression 


C. P. Randall, instructor in the West Junior High School, 
Lansing, Michigan, writes: “At almost the same time that I 
received an order of ribbons to be printed the March copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER came to hand. Needless to say, I 
glanced over the text book and tried out Mr. Hough’s method 
of printing from the bolt. Acting on a suggestion of our wood 
shop teacher, V. C. Simmons, I had a student lock up a piece 
of cutting rule above the job with the correct amount of space 
between the brass rule and the cutting rule. The student 
followed the instructions given, placed a piece of brass under 
the tympan and under the cutting rule and glued it down. The 
system works perfectly — prints and cuts the ribbons quickly 
and more accurately than one would think.” 


Halftone Printed on a Blanked-Out Suzface 


A New York pressman submits a letterhead printed on a 
heavy bond or ledger paper. In one corner is a halftone plate 
printed on a surface made smooth by pressure from a metal 
plate. The halftone is of 120-line screen and very nicely 
printed. Evidently the pressman desires to do similar work, 
as he asks that we give him information as to how the halftone 
is printed. 

Answer.—The smooth area was produced by a brass or 
copper plate. The smashing down of the fibers of the paper 
was accomplished with tremendous pressure, possibly accom- 
panied by heat; that is, the plate was heated, which gives 
better results in ironing out the fibers. If you desire to try this 
kind of work, procure a smooth piece of copper mounted on a 
solid metal or iron block. Lock it up below the center of the 
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chase. Use a few sheets of tympan and after the rollers are 
removed try out impression. Do not start with very heavy 
impression; by progressively adding sheets you will finally 
reach the maximum your press will stand. Do not operate the 
press more than a thousand impressions an hour, as greater 
speed will endanger the machine. 


How to Determine Screen of Halftone 

An Illinois pressman writes: “I have a rake and liner, 
On one end my rake is marked 100 and on the other 133. The 
liner is marked 100. What I should like to find out, if pos- 
sible, is how I can tell when I have the plate what screen it 
is and what tool to use, whether to use the 100 line or the 133 
line? Can you make this clear to me? Where I work we have 
no engraver and it’s up to the pressman to solve this problem. 
If a mistake is made it is likely to spoil the job, isn’t it? ” 

Answer.—— If you have a small folding pocket magnifying 
glass you can tell by placing the square opening over a high- 
light part of the plate and by counting the number of lines one 
way of the exposed one-quarter inch. If you count twenty- 
five lines in the one-quarter inch space you will know it is a 
100-line screen. We do not believe that the margin of a 
vignette halftone would be spoiled, even if you used the wrong 
side, because it is intended that the raked edge would fade out. 


The Use of Reglets in Form 


A Kentucky printer writes: ‘ Please answer the following 
questions: (1) Will reglets cause a form to spring? (2) Is it 
proper to use reglets in spacing type lines or rule forms? 
(3) With what would you space out a rule form that required 
sixteen or twenty points between the rules? Would you use 
reglets, slugs, leads or quads, to do the job right? ” 

Answer—(1) Reglets are not very accurate in thickness 
and are likely to cause a form to spring, as they yield. (2) Reg- 
lets are not considered good material for spacing, especially if 
the form is a large one. Each time the form is unlocked and 
locked up again there is danger in not having the same amount 
of pressure given by quoins. Of course, much depends upon 
the nature of the work. A makeup man should know how far 
to go in this matter. (3) In spacing out rules we would use 
slugs, if possible, as they are more rigid than leads. If we had 
an impression of the form in question we could answer with 
much more exactness, as there may be circumstances present 
which would throw light on the case. 


HOW TO SELECT THE RIGHT KIND 
OF APPRENTICES 


In a recent number of Direct Advertising, published quar- 
terly by the Paper Makers’ Advertising Club, Henry Lewis 
Bullen, librarian of the Typographic Library and Museum, 
Jersey City, New Jersey, offers printers a good method by 
which to select the right kind of boys for apprentices. From 
Mr. Bullen’s excellent article we take the following: 

“Take a personal interest in the proper selection of boys 
you introduce to our art and mystery. These boys will be the 
master printers, foremen and journeymen of the future. The 
stream can rise no higher than its source. Far too many insuff- 
ciently schooled boys are in the printing houses. Take no boy 
who has not applied himself diligently and with reasonable 
effectiveness in the public schools — none who can not read 
and write and compose a brief letter satisfactorily — not per- 
fectly, but not stupidly. Take the boys who, like B. Franklin, 
love reading — they make the best printers, artists, lawyers 
and college professors. Let boys who don’t like reading go to 
plumbing, cobbling and other worthy manual crafts. It is by 
brains, not by hands, that printers succeed in becoming mas- 
ters of their art. As to character, take no boy whom you would 
not invite to visit you in your own home.” 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The Inland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


Hebrew Printing in the Fifteenth Century 

Martinus Nijhoff, The Hague, Holland, one of Europe’s 
most distinguished publishers and dealers in rare books, offers 
a book, to be printed in four or five parts, now on the press, 
“Thesaurus Typographiae Hebraicae, Saeculi XV.” (Hebraic 
Typography of the Fifteenth Century). There will be repro- 
ductions of about one hundred and twenty of the Hebraic 
incunabula. The work will give a complete view of the oldest 
Hebraic typography. The edition is limited to two hundred 
copies. Each part of the regular edition is sold for 20 florins 
(about $8). Forty copies form a de luxe edition, at 40 florins 
for each part.— H. L. B. 


“A Brief Course in Direct Advertising”’ 


A brief course in direct-mail advertising, the text of which 
was written by Robert E. Ramsay, editor of the department 
devoted to direct advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER, has just 
been published by the Educational Committee of the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World. Mr. Ramsay, who is 
vice-president of the James F. Newcomb Company, of New 
York city, has included in this course much of the text and 
most of the fundamental principles which he has enunciated 
in his illustrated articles in THE INLAND PRINTER. This sylla- 
bus makes an excellent working outline of a course that should 
interest printers who desire to get a better understanding of 
the subject of planning direct-mail advertising campaigns. 
The text is complete in forty-three 8% by 11 inch pages and 
is multigraphed on heavy bond paper and bound in a heavy 
Sunburst cover. It is illustrated by a number of charts. Copies 
of this booklet may be obtained by addressing the Educational 
Department, Associated Advertising Clubs, 110 West Fortieth 
street, New York city. 


“Design in Modern Industry” 


“An ounce of practical demonstration, we all know, is 
worth a pound of theory. None the less, theory and exposition, 
if accompanied by demonstration, can perform their sixteenth 
part efficiently . . . . a fair parallel exists between the pro- 
duction of writing and of furniture, pottery, or printing,” we 
read in the preface of ‘‘ Design in Modern Industry,” the year 
book of the Design and Industries Association, 1922, of Great 
Britain, published in England by Benn Brothers, Limited, 
London. In this volume the Design and Industries Association 
has done a commendable piece of work in pointing out that 
fine art and craftsmanship are compatible with machine-made 
goods. This organization, which was founded in England in 
1915 by a handful of practical enthusiasts to combat the 
unpractical influence in British design and industry, bids fair 
to extend its influence for better craftsmanship throughout the 
English-speaking world. 

The year book of the D. I. A. contains so much of practical 
value to creators of good printing that we urgently recommend 
that every printing establishment in the United States procure 


this volume and bring it to the attention of typographers and 
designers of printing. To be sure, the book covers in addition 
to printing such subjects as pottery, furniture, metal work, 
lettering, signs and tablets, but a good printer can learn much 
of value by studying the work of those engaged in the other 
arts and crafts. There is a freemasonry between all crafts- 
men; all must have an understanding of the fundamental laws 
of design, balance, symmetry and order. The volume contains 
one hundred and forty pages of illustrations and shows good 
reproductions of actual objects, including furniture, archi- 
tectural decorations, fabrics, kitchen equipment, metal work, 
letterheads, advertisements, booklets, signs, tablets, pottery 
and toys, airplanes and automobiles. 

“ Design in Modern Industry,” the year book of the Design 
and Industries Association, 1922, with an introduction by C. H. 
Collins Baker, keeper and secretary of the National Gallery; 
8 by 11%, board. Printed in Great Britain by Butler & Tan- 
ner, Frome and London. Published in the United States by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York city. Copies may be 
secured through the Inland Printer Company. 


“A Man From Maine” 


Newspapermen in the past have been wont to look upon 
one of the brethren who happened to be an editor of a woman’s 
magazine as something of a “ weak sister ” or a man who lacked 
masculinity. They failed to take cognizance of the fact that 
some of the most successful “sob sisters”? whose writings 
appeared in the daily press contemporaneously with the heart- 
problem palaver of Laura Jean Libbey were men. In his 
masterful autobiography, “ The Americanization of Edward 
Bok,” the author, for thirty years editor of The Ladies’ Home 
Journal, retiring from that position some time ago to devote 
his time to “ play,” once and forever dispelled the popular 
misconception of the character of men editing women’s pub- 
lications. That volume proved that editing a great woman’s 
magazine was a man-sized job, that it called for a good deal 
of hard-headed thinking and subtle mental strategy. Mr. Bok’s 
autobiography has been pronounced by capable judges as com- 
paring favorably with that of Benjamin Franklin. 

Mr. Bok now ventures forth with another important work. 
“A Man From Maine,” which is an excellent biographical 
sketch of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, founder of the Curtis Publishing 
Company, publisher of The Saturday Evening Post, The 
Ladies’ Home Journal, The Country Gentleman, and the Phila- 
delphia Public Ledger. The thing that impresses this reviewer 
about Mr. Bok’s writing is the essential modesty of the man 
who has been credited in the popular mind as having “ made ” 
The Ladies’ Home Journal. On this point Mr. Bok says: 
“This narrative should once and for all fix the credit in the 
place where it belongs. It will show as clear as a blue Maine 
day the hand that was the mainspring of that success; in the 
background, but always there. I gave only what any man 
would give: all that was in me in return for the opportunity. 
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But it was Mr. Curtis who gave me the chance unhampered, 
unrestricted, and without limitation. No other editor was ever 
given such unwavering support. Without this support, success 
would have been impossible, no matter how much effort or 
ability had been given to the project. As the basis of the 
magazine was of itself the conception of Mrs. Curtis, its first 
editor, so its subsequent success is the monument of Mr. 
Curtis’s directing genius. A share in that success is permissible, 
but the hand on the helm, invisible to the public, was always 
that of ‘A Man from Maine.’ ” 


This is an absorbing yarn. It reads like a romance. It 
depicts the story of a lad selling newspapers made by other 
men, and within a brief span of years you see tens of thousands 
of boys selling the publications made by Mr. Curtis. Printers 
and publishers who have scored outstanding success, and those 
who are striving for that goal, will appreciate this paragraph 
in an early chapter of the book: “I can not write of this little 
boy’s venture with the purchase of his first press for two dol- 
lars and a half without turning the book of this same boy’s 
life a few pages ahead and considering his last purchase of a 
press for his newspaper plant: a single press measuring one 
hundred and thirty-five feet long and costing over three hun- 
dred thousand dollars; and the combined printing plants now 
owned by this boy total a value of over eight millions of 
dollars.” 

‘A Man From Maine,” by Edward W. Bok, is published by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York city. Copies may be 
secured through The Inland Printer Company. 


The Progress of Printing in India 


The status of printing in the fourteen provinces of India, 
in which, according to the latest figures, compiled in 1919, 
there were 883 newspapers, 2,049 periodicals and 3,146 print- 
ing presses, is set forth in “ The Asian Printers’ and Stationers’ 
Annual, Diary and Directory, 1923,” recently published. This 
directory contains technical information for the use of print- 
ers and stationers in India and the East. It contains a com- 
plete list of the newspapers, periodicals, printing and engraving 
plants, booksellers and advertising agents, and should prove of 
great value to those concerns which contemplate extending their 
markets into that country. The volume is edited by M. A. 
Cama, and is published by Cama, Norton & Co., 11, Elphin- 
stone Circle, Bombay, India. 


‘Advertising to Retailers’”’ 


Building a manufacturing business upon the good will of 
the retailer calls for a distinctive type of advertising. It neces- 
sitates effort on the part of the manufacturer to keep the 
retailer sold on his product. Increased attention today is being 
given by manufacturers to advertising especially addressed 
to retailers as a means to the full development of the market. 
R. L. Burdick, on the basis of a broad experience as well as 
upon the experience of a large number of firms, deals with this 
specific subject in his new book, “Advertising to Retailers.” 
He analyzes the principles on which success depends. The 
function of retail journals, direct-mail methods and other 
mediums for advertising to the trade are explained. Thorough 
treatment is given to such questions as the advertising plan, 
fixing the appropriation, and determining the mediums. 

“Advertising to Retailers ” is published by the Ronald Press 
Company, New York city. Copies may be secured through 
The Inland Printer Company. 


“The Age Factor in Advertising” 


Photoplay Magazine has just published an interesting 
volume which attempts to show how general advertising is 
coming more and more to be designed to appeal to the youth 
of the nation. It endeavors to prove its thesis by reprinting 
in this book, “ The Age Factor in Selling and Advertising,” a 
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large number of advertisements in which the appeal to younger 
readers is plain. The volume is distributed gratis, and may 
be obtained from Photoplay Magazine, 221 West Fifty-seventh 
street, New York city. 


“The Business of Writing” 


Robert Cortes Holliday and Alexander Van Rensselaer, 
members of the unemotional editorial fraternity of New York 
city, have attempted the highly laudable task of putting 
between the covers of a book a mass of authoritative infor- 
mation that should interest every person who is exposed to the 
writers’ itch. There is no one, most experienced editors will 
agree, who is not subject to an attack at some time in his life. 
Self-expression is instinctive; instincts are primal. The unlet- 
tered person, motivated by this little understood force, is often 
found among those who submit manuscript for publication in 
the newspapers, periodicals and magazines of a general nature. 

Technical journals are not overburdened with material sub- 
mitted by aspiring authors, for the simple reason that technical 
publications do not carry stuff that is supposed to express or 
interpret the whims or moods of persons whose “ inhibitions ” 
are to be reckoned with. Facts, facts are the things called for 
by the editors and readers of such journals as THE INLAND 
PRINTER, for instance, pertinent facts presented in a concise, 
informative, readable manner, in the language of the reader. 
Should a contributor venture to express opinion in a technical 
journal of the first order, the opinion must needs be backed 
up by sound judgment, sufficient experience, careful observa- 
tion and last —as first — by facts. The editor of a technical 
journal has a few details to attend to that the reader may not 
think about. He must k2ow whether the contributor is quali- 
fied by experience to discuss a given subject; he must verify 
the facts, eliminate all extraneous matter and whip the matter 
into shape for his readers. To aspiring contributors he may 
at times seem to be a hard-boiled stickler for accuracy. As a 
matter of fact, he is obliged to maintain that frame of mind 
unless he wishes the editorial content to degenerate to mere 
blurbs and boiler-plate fillers to run between advertising pages. 

The authors of “ The Business of Writing ” explain in the 
preface what the book attempts to do. According to their own 
words, this book is supposed “ to give an intimate and friendly 
view of what actually goes on in editorial offices of various 
kinds; to dissipate widespread misconceptions of the business 
of authorship; to explain some of the reasons why successful 
writers are successful writers and why unsuccessful writers 
fail; to offer the writer unacquainted with such matters ele- 
mentary counsel in his business dealings; to furnish a miscel- 
laneous variety of information that may be helpful to any one 
not in direct contact with the literary market; to eschew 
pedantry; to strive for simplicity of style.” This is a large 
order and the authors have made a brave attempt to condense 
into three hundred pages of double-leaded pica just about 
everything that should be known by a person who wants to 
take up the business of writing for publication. It would be 
out of the question to expect a work of this kind, though it 
contains so much useful and worth-while matter, to be alto- 
gether free from conclusions arrived at through obviously 
provincial observation and experience confined to too few 
metropolitan editorial offices. Chapters like “Why Be an 
Author? ”— devoted for the most part to folderol— are so 
few that we heartily commend the book to all who ply the 
writers’ trade. It will do them good and it will add years to 
the lives of busy editors who have to deal with the budding 
temperamental writing folk. The bibliography and list of 
magazines of interest to literary workers are excellent features. 

“ The Business of Writing,” by Robert Cortes Holliday and 
Alexander Van Rensselaer; 298 pages; cloth. Published by 
George H. Doran Company, New York city. May be ordered 
through The Inland Printer Company. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 





Miller Press Efficiency Contest Gets 
Big Response 


Pressmen throughout the country in great 
numbers have entered the contest inaugu- 
rated by the Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, 
Pittsburgh, for the purpose of promoting a 
higher grade of printing and better produc- 
tion methods. The contest is divided into 
two groups. The first provides for $500 in 
cash prizes and merit certificates for quality 
to pressmen operating any size Miller-fed 
Chandler & Price press for the best five 
specimens of printing produced. The sec- 
ond group provides for $500 in cash prizes 
as well as merit certificates for pressmen 
producing the greatest number of impres- 
sions an hour. Every shop, regardless of 
size or location, has equal opportunity in 
the contest, for all the work will be graded 
according to the classifications as established 
by the United Typothete of America. 
Printers and pressmen who have not yet 
entered can receive complete instructions by 
addressing the Contest Committee, Miller 
Saw-Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, Penn- 
sylvania. The contest closes on June 30. 


New Price List Successful 


Announcement has been made by E. J. 
Pennington, president of the Universal 
Publishing Company, Omaha, Nebraska, 
that the new Universal Printing Price List 
has met with remarkable success. The 
price list has been compiled to meet the 
requirements of the average printing plant 
producing the usual run of commercial 
printing. New or revised divisions are is- 
sued monthly, though it is understood that 
if occasion requires changes will be made 
more often. Prices included in the list will 
cover only commercial printing that it is 
possible to produce in the average plant. 
This list is now being used extensively in 
thirty States, which shows a rapid growth 
since it was put on the market the first of 
the year. 


Missionary Printer Passes Away 

F. D. Phinney, for forty-one years secre- 
tary of the American Baptist Mission Press 
in Burma, died at Rangoon recently. The 
Mission Press employed 300 workers speak- 
ing fifteen different languages, and has been 
in operation since 1882. In one year this 
printing establishment printed 80,000 New 
Testament portions in Burmese, 2725 whole 
Bibles in Sgaw Karen in three editions, 2,000 
Pwo Karen New Testaments, 10,000 Gos- 
pels in Shan, and 20,000 Old Testament 
portions in Talain. Twenty-two thousand 





Items for this department should be sent before the tenth day of the month. 


International Sunday School lesson helps in 
three languages are issued every month. 
Mr. Phinney was born in Hornellsville, New 
York, on December 7, 1857, and was grad- 
uated from Rochester University in 1878. 
He was a practical printer and with his 
mechanical ability and liberal education he 
was able to make this printing plant in the 
Far East an outstanding monument to 
American ingenuity and craftsmanship. 


International Congress of Master Printers 

The International Congress of Master 
Printers, which will be held in Gothenburg, 
Sweden, June 4 to 6, 1923, has sent out its 
program to the printers of the world. At 
this notable gathering of craftsmen master 
printers from every country on the globe 
will be present. It is to be hoped that the 
United States will be well represented, for 
the subjects to be dealt with are of per- 
tinent interest in this country. Topics that 
will be discussed are: Printers’ associations 
as employers’ organizations; cost systems 
in the printing trade; some aspects of artis- 
try in the printing trade; standardization 
of sizes and qualities of paper; technical 
education and training; the necessity of 
international codperation between the 
printers’ organizations, and possibly some 
further subjects. 


Explains Care and Handling of 
Type Metals 

Erwin Wilke, metallurgical engineer and 
general manager of the Metals Refining 
Company, Hammond, Indiana, has written 
a booklet on the care and handling of type 
metals. This booklet is replete with much 
practical advice that should prove help- 
ful to the user of unit slugcasting and stereo- 
typing equipment. Mr. Wilke outlines the 
reasons why type metals deteriorate while 
in use, gives the results and recommends 
remedies. The remedies cited are such as 
can be applied in the average printing plant 
with its usual facilities and equipment. 
Copies of this work, which is entitled 
“ Wilke’s Type Metal Primer,” will be sent 
gratis by the Metals Refining Company, 
Hammond, Indiana. 


Open Philadelphia Office 

The American Adjustable Chase Com- 
pany, Torrington, Connecticut, manufac- 
turers of the Karl patent adjustable steel 
chase and lockup, have established a sales 
office in Philadelphia. The branch will be 
in charge of John Farnsworth Associated, 
Bourse building, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 


John H. Rogers Addresses Chicago Guild 


John H. Rogers, consulting engineer of 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, deliv- 
ered an interesting illustrated talk on the 
linotype before members of the Type Ma- 
chine Engineers’ Guild of Chicago, on 
April 8. Mr. Rogers discussed the history 
of slug composition, and took up, step by 
step, the evolution of the linotype from the 
old single-letter machine to the much more 
versatile machines of a wider range of 
models in use today in sixty-three different 
countries, producing correct composition in 
half a hundred different languages. In 
speaking of the world influence of the more 
than 45,000 linotypes manufactured Mr. 
Rogers called attention to the fact that in 
Japan several English newspapers are 
produced on the linotype by native op- 
erators. In China more than twenty job 
offices and newspapers use the machines. 
India has over two hundred, nearly all 
operated by natives, many of whom have 
only slight knowledge of mechanical prin- 
ciples and of the English language. 


Invents Type Measuring Chart 


Michael W. Schwartz, head of the com- 
posing room of Thomas B. Brooks, In- 
corporated, New York city, has worked out 
a new series of type measuring charts bear- 
ing the trade name of Schwartz Instant 
Typesetting Charts. The charts show at an 
instant the specimen of type faces, from 
five to thirty-six point, solid, one-point 
leaded, four-point leaded, six-point leaded; 
leads to picas; leads to inches; number of 
lines and picas to set type around cuts; 
words to a line; lines to an inch; ems to 
an inch; and how to dummy up jobs. 
The charts can be used by any one engaged 
in the printing business or by buyers of 
printing, and, according to Mr. Schwartz, 
they do everything but set the jobs. They 
are printed on bond paper, in black and red 
ink, size 15 by 17%, fifty charts to a set. 
Each chart is divided into twelve square 
inches and seventy-two picas square. 


Printing Sales on Increase 

An increase of 6 per cent in printing 
sales and a decrease of 71% per cent in paper 
purchases during January are recorded in 
the chart compiled by the general service 
department of the American Writing Paper 
Company. The variation of percentage in 
the sales of printing and the purchase of 
paper is apparently inconsistent, but is 
readily understood when it is considered 
that January is a month of inventories 
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and yearly statements and that purchases 
are cut down to a minimum. The general 
trend of business in the printing industry is 
upward. Statistics and reports covering all 
other industries show considerable increase 
during January over previous months. The 
reports used in preparing the chart were 
submitted by representative printing and 
lithographing concerns located in_ thirty- 
nine States, the District of Columbia, and 
the Hawaiian Islands. 


Three New Attachments for Miller 
Automatic Feeders 

The Miller Saw-Trimmer Company, of 
Pittsburgh, has just placed on the market 
three new attachments for the Miller feeder, 
namely, an envelope attachment for the 10 
by 15 size, and electric sheet drier for the 
10 by 15 and 12 by 18, which includes the 
new Craftsman, and double vibrating dis- 
tributors, which are applicable to all sizes 
of Chandler & Price presses, either Miller- 
feeder equipped or open hand-fed machines. 

The Miller envelope attachment is simple 
in application. It is attached or removed 
instantly, is simple and positive in opera- 
tion, easily installed, and handles either side 
up, open-side or open-end envelopes. 


Operating View, Miller Sheet Drier and Double 
Vibrating Distributors 


Operating View, Miller 10 by 15 Envelope 
Attachment 


The new electric sheet drier is a simple, 
easily applied device for drying ink on 
printed sheets as they come from the press, 
eliminating slip-sheeting. Through the me- 
dium of a reflector, the intense heat rays 
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are concentrated directly upon the restricted 
area of the printed sheet. A switch makes 
it possible to regulate the volume of heat 
to the particular requirements of the job in 
hand. 
Dexter Folder Company Issues 
New Booklets 

The Dexter Folder Company, New York 
city, has just published an instructive book- 
let entitled “ Extra Cylinder Press Profits.” 
Aside from being an exceptionally well 
printed booklet, it is one that every good 
printer can read with profit. We lift from 
the booklet the following paragraph, which 
is well worth careful consideration: 

“Tt is estimated that the average cylinder 
press runs about 60 per cent of the time on 
productive work — about 188 days out of a 
working year. These 188 days should be 
100 per cent productive, but under hand 
feeding limitations these 188 days are re- 
quired to do work which if automatic fed 
would be finished in 120 to 140 days. Let 
us take a 35 by 50 cylinder press for an 
instance (bed size 33 by 46): Figuring 60 
per cent as the productive running time — 
the remaining 40 per cent being allowed for 
makeready, etc—we find this equivalent 
to 1,500 working hours per year. Estimat- 
ing 1,100 impressions an hour as a hand 
feeder’s production (1,500 hours at 1,100 
sheets an hour) equals 1,650,000 sheets. 
Automatic fed, on a basis of 1,600 impres- 
sions an hour, the production for 1,500 
hours would total 2,400,000 sheets, making 
an extra production of 750,000 sheets a 
year. A hand feeder running 1,100 sheets 
an hour would require 682 hours to com- 
plete a run of 750,000 sheets. So it is ob- 
vious that these 682 hours are saved due to 
the automatic feeder. The extra production 
— 750,000 sheets — due to automatic feeders 
-—at a selling price as low as $3.75 a thou- 
sand, is valued at $2,812.50. Deducting 
$516.75 for depreciation, interest, insurance, 
repairs and power we find a net extra 
earning power of $2,295.75 for one year.” 

The Dexter company has also recently 
completed an instruction book entitled 
“How to Adjust and Operate the Dexter 
Suction Pile Feeder,” containing complete 
and exhaustive technical instructions neces- 
sary to the men operating these automatic 
feeders. Copies of these booklets may be 
obtained by addressing the Dexter Folder 
Company, 28 West Twenty-third street, 
New York city. 


In Which We Acknowledge Our Errors 

On page 90 of Tue INLAND PRINTER for 
April there appeared a short paragraph 
under the heading “ The Watchword in Di- 
rect Advertising,” to which was attached the 
credit, “ Selected.’ The paragraph was 
taken from a piece of direct advertising sent 
out by Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, 
Detroit, Michigan, and should have been 
credited to that firm. We regret that this 
oversight occurred and hereby make ac- 
knowledgment of our indebtedness to 
Evans-Winter-Hebb for the paragraph. 

In our issue for February there appeared 
an article regarding the Ecole Estienne, at 
Paris, France, in connection with which was 
used a halftone portrait of M. Decour. The 
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title should have read “superintendent 
general,” instead of “ director.” The direc- 
tor is G. Lecompte, who has recently been 
honored by being elected president of the 
Society of Men of Letters of France. 


Opens Bindery Machine Shop 
H. P. Stolp, who for eight years was 
employed as erecting expert of the E. C. 
Fuller Company, Chicago, and for seven 


H. P. Stolp 


years employed by C. F. Anderson Com- 
pany, recently announced the opening of a 
machine shop in which he will specialize in 
the rebuilding of book-sewing machines, 
case-making machines, and casing-in ma- 
chines, folders and folder feeders. His 
establishment is located at 234 South Des- 
plaines street, Chicago. 


Photoengravers’ Association Fights 
Unethical Practices 


In the course of the investigation of one 
of the recent important oil stock promotion 
fraud cases, the National Vigilance Com- 
mittee of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, New York city, found that 
some photoengraver had made a halftone 
from a faked photograph of the property 
of an oil company which was deliberately 
designed to prove that the company had 
three or four times as much property as it 
actually possessed. This matter came to 
the attention of the American Photoengrav- 
ers’ Association, with the result that at a 
recent meeting of that organization in Chi- 
cago, the following resolution was unan- 
imously adopted: 

Be It Resotvep, that the Executive Committee 


_ of the American Photoengravers’ Association heart- 


ily approves the efforts of the Vigilance Committee 
in its endeavors to enforce our standards of practice 
and code of ethics, and to purge the photoengraving 
business of the unethical practices of reproducing 
any copy for any purpose whatsoever that is known 
to the photoengraver to be a gross exaggeration of 
the subject intended to be shown, and untruthful 
to the extent that it is intended to mislead an 
innocent purchaser. 

Be Ir FurtTHER RESOLVED, that we heartily ap- 
prove the efforts of our Vigilance Committee in its 
endeavor to curb and stamp out the vicious sale of 
poisonous liquors and narcotics, and urge all mem- 
bers of the American Photoengravers’ Association 
to refrain from making plates for the reproduction 
of labels used in that traffic. 
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Knapp Heads Old-Time Printers 

Thomas Knapp, prominent in printing 
circles in Chicago for the past forty years, 
was elected president of the Old-Time 
Printers’ Association of Chicago. Mr. 
Knapp came to Chicago in 1879 to take 
charge of the printing department of Skeen 
& Stuart, 77 Madison street. In 1888 he 


Thomas Knapp 


established the Franklin Press Room, the 
first company in Chicago devoted exclu- 
sively to trade presswork. This business 
was later combined with the W. B. Conkey 
Company. In 1904 Mr. Knapp joined the 
sales force of the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company and has been in charge of the 
company’s demonstration and educational 
departments since that time. 


New Howard’s Paper Directory and 
Price List 

The thirteenth edition of “ Howard’s 
Chicago Paper Directory and Price List,” 
a reference book for paper buyers, has just 
been issued. This handy booklet contains 
alphabetical lists with corrected prices as of 
March 15, of bonds, flats, ledgers, linen, 
cover, book, blotting, document manilas, 
and miscellaneous thin papers, with the 
names of the Chicago houses selling them. 
The booklet is compiled and published 
quarterly by Phil. A. Howard, Conway 
building, Chicago. 


Bronzing Equipment for Kelly Press 

The Fuchs & Lang Manufacturing Com- 
pany, New York city, has brought out a 
special bronzing machine that couples up 
directly with the Kelly press, virtually 
making the double job of printing and 
bronzing one operation. The bronzing 
machines are fitted with a vacuum system 
by which the flying of bronze is practically 
eliminated. 

Booklet of Bond Papers 

The Hampshire Paper Company, South 
Hadley, Massachusetts, the only mill in the 
United States devoted exclusively to the 
manufacture of bond papers, has just is- 
sued an attractive sample booklet of the 
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various grades and colors of Anglo-Saxon 
bond papers manufactured by this concern. 
Copies of the Anglo-Saxon bond sample 
book will be sent gratis to printers, sta- 
tioners, lithographers and engravers who 
write for it on their business letterhead. 


Solves Pressroom Griefs 

“Pressroom Griefs and How to Get 
Away From Them” is the title of a very 
attractive and useful booklet just sent 
out by the Indiana Chemical & Manufac- 
turing Company, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
This booklet contains much valuable in- 
formation for pressmen, and copies can be 
secured gratis by addressing the publishers. 


Bring Out Small Saw-Trimmer 

A new saw-trimmer has just been placed 
on the market by the Schuyler-Hildman 
Company, 160 North Wells street, Chicago. 
In working out their idea the inventors 
have sought to tap a hitherto untouched 
field in the thousands of small and medium 
sized printing offices, where such a tool is 
needed. The new saw-trimmer and motor 
are in one unit and may be operated by a 
drop-cord from an incandescent light. The 
machine will saw, trim, bevel, miter and 
mortise. The gage has a micrometer ad- 
justment, permitting setting it to points, 
nonpareils and picas. The inventors claim 
for the work-locking device, which has a 
capacity up to forty-eight ems in depth 
and forty-two ems in length, that it is safe 
and strong. By removing the gage, which 
can be done by pressing a button, any 
length beyond forty-two ems may be cut. 


Manufacture New Base Equipment 

The Latham Automatic Registering Com- 
pany, Chicago, has secured exclusive rights 
for the latest invention in patent base 
equipment known as the Warnock Century 
Blocks and Register Hooks. The blocks 
are made in three sizes—3 by 3, 3 by 6, 
and 6 by 6 inch units, and are as rigid as a 
sectional base, as there is no possibility for 
these to warp when the plates are locked 
on them. The hook is in the shape of a 
small cylinder which is 
dropped in the opening 
nearest the plate and gives 
two picas travel with the 
speeder key. Owing to the 
speed with which the forms 
can be made up, this equip- 
ment makes for rapid lock- 
up for plate printing. The 
accompanying _ illustration 
shows a plate locked diag- 
onally on the Warnock 
Century Blocks with Reg- 
ister Hooks. The progress 
made in the last two years 
in the making of plates 
brings home to the base 
manufacturer the impor- 
tance of producing as per- 
fect a base as possible, and 
the Latham Automatic 
Registering Company has 
perfected a base that will 
be welcomed in numerous 
printing houses through- 
out the country. 
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Develop Washable Tympan Paper 


“ Revolution ” duplex washable tympan 
paper is the name of a new product devel- 
oped by the Plant, Theis & Gould Paper 
Company, Chicago, which has met with re- 
markable success. Experience has shown 
that this chemically treated tympan paper, 
with a backing of tough manila paper to 
give it body, has increased the production 
of rotary presses by twenty-seven per cent 
through the elimination of stops to change 
drawsheets. According to the reports re- 
ceived by the company, this new tympan 
paper adds fifty per cent to the life of trav- 
eling tympan roll when both are used at 
the same time. Samples and full informa- 
tion will be forwarded to printing establish- 
ments which address the Plant, Theis & 
Gould Paper Company, 30 North La Salle 
street, Chicago. 


E. T. Hall Heads Direct-Mail Program 
Committee 

Joseph Meadon, president of the Direct- 
Mail Advertising Association, announces 
the appointment of Edward T. Hall, secre- 
tary of the Ralston Purina Company, St. 
Louis, Missouri, as chairman of the Program 
Committee for the St. Louis convention of 
the association, October 24, 25 and 26. The 
other members of the committee are Homer 
J. Buckley, of Buckley, Dement & Co., 
Chicago, and William Feather, of William 
Feather Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Considerable show space at the conven- 
tion has already been contracted for, and a 
great deal of interest in this undertaking is 
being shown throughout the country. 


Publishing Company Reorganizes 

The Chronicle Publishing Company, of 
Alexandria, Louisiana, has recently been 
reorganized. D. F. Lawrence, who was 
head of the company for fourteen years, 
sold his interest to R. M. Hetherwick, of 
Alexandria. The new officers of the com- 
pany are: R. M. Hetherwick, president; 
H. H. Morgan, vice-president; N. H. Cady, 
vice-president and general manager; W. A. 
West, Jr., secretary and treasurer. 


Warnock Century Blocks and Registering Hooks 
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Drucker & Kelly Printing Plant Moves 
to Larger Quarters 


Drucker & Kelly, printers and engravers, 
who for the past seven years have been 
located at 538 South Clark street, Chicago, 
have moved into larger quarters at 175 
West Madison street. The new location is 
more central and gives the concern nearly 
three times the space which they formerly 
occupied. Considerable new equipment, 
including an intertype, a Dexter new suc- 
tion folder, two new Miehle vertical presses, 
one Miller feeder, two new Gordons and a 
large Seybold cutter, has been installed, as 
well as a complete electrical time-stamp 
system to facilitate accurate cost-keeping on 
every operation in the plant. George A. 
Drucker, who heads the business, is a mem- 
ber of the Cost Committee of the Chicago 
Typothetez and of the Engravers Associa- 
tion of Chicago. Drucker & Kelly have 
added to their service and are now fully 
equipped to handle complete direct-by-mail 
campaigns and house-organs, having secured 
the services of Leo J. Reynolds, prominent 
Chicago advertising man. 


Canadian Graphic Arts Organization 
Elects New Officers 


The annual meeting of the Graphic Arts 
Section of the Canadian Manufacturers 
Association, Montreal, was held in the Na- 
tional Club on April 14, fifty-nine members 
of the association being present. Officers 
elected for the coming year were: Presi- 
dent, W. W. Southam, manager of Southam 
Press, Limited; vice-president, J. R. Hen- 
derson, manager Gazette Printing Com- 
pany, Limited; treasurer, G. M. Markham, 
vice-president and manager of Federated 
Press, Limited. 


A Tribute of Appreciation 


Following the passing of William Blakes- 
ley Conkey on March 5, 1923, the employees 
of the W. B. Conkey Company, Hammond, 
Indiana, assembled at the plant and sym- 
pathetically expressed themselves as follows: 


In the death of our president, Walter Blakesley 
Conkey, at St. Petersburg, Florida, on March fifth, 
we, his employees, have lost a loyal and true friend, 
and therefore desire to express, as a tribute, our 
affection and our appreciation of his sterling qual- 
ities as a friend, a fair and just employer, and a 
man worthy of our emulation. Mr. Conkey was a 
man of lofty ideals, great tenacity of purpose, and 
courage of conviction. He was broad minded, open 
to suggestion and always helpful, lovable, generous 
and just. He discharged with marked ability the 
duties of his office toward us, and was a continual 
source of encouragement and inspiration to all of us. 

His demands for perfection in quality of work- 
manship, and for codperation with one another, 
and between the various departments of the organ- 
ization, are well exemplified in two quotations 
which he frequently used —‘‘ Trifles make perfec- 
tion, but perfection is no trifle,’ and “A man’s 
worth to us is measured by his ability to codperate 
and work with others ”’— but he exacted far more 
of himself than he did of us. His consideration and 
intimate personal regard for the welfare of every 
ene connected with the organization has earned for 
him our loyal attachment and lasting fidelity. He 
knew every employee by name, and his alertness to 
provide every convenience and device for the pro- 
tection of our health and for the promotion of our 
welfare drew forth our profound, though oft un- 
spoken, appreciation. No grievance was ever too 


small for him to hear, and his judgment was re- 
spected as just and final. 
honored him. 

We are heirs to his life’s achievement, the object 
of which he so often expressed in these words: 
“The birth of a book into life should be under 


He trusted us — and we 
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the most perfect and beautiful surroundings, and 
this ideal was the basis of our action in building 
a plant surrounded by a park of nearly twenty 
acres, with trees and shrubbery, flower beds and 
a miniature lake, making not only a delightful spot 
for our employees, but fitting surroundings for the 
dawn into life of the productions of the arts pre- 
servative.” In this great plant with its capacity 
to successfully produce books and catalogues in 
such enormous quantities, and in the loyalty of the 





Walter Blakesley Conkey 
Photo copyrighted by Fernand de Guellre, Chicago. 


organization which he has built, he has left his 
greatest monument. 

We, the employees of the W. B. Conkey Com- 
pany, therefore, here ard now, wish to express our 
keen sense of personal loss at the passing of this 
great man, great printer, great citizen; as indi- 
viduals we know that we have lost a friend and 
coworker whose memory will be cherished while life 
lasts. We offer to his beloved wife, daughter, sons 
and other relatives our profound sympathy in their 
deep affliction. 

As a perpetual memorial these statements are 
engrossed and presented to the family of our friend, 
and copies of the same are forwarded to the press. 

M. F. Cunningham, for the Manufacturing 
Plant; Otto B. Petersen, for the General Offices; 
C. D. Nicholson, for the Chicago Sales Offices; 
E. W. Brenisen, for the New York Sales Offices. 


Lone Star State Passes 
Libel Law 

The Texas house of representatives re- 
cently passed a bill requiring newspaper 
publishers in that State who do not own 
any property in the State to give a bond to 
protect the public against libel such papers 
may print. The bill applies to such news- 
paper having a circulation of five thousand 
or more and the bond is according to cir- 
culation. The minimum bond is $10,000, 
which is gradually increased to $25,000, ac- 
cording to circulation. Newspapers owning 
as much as $10,000 unincumbered property 
in the State are exempt from the operation 
of the bill. 

Attend Intertype Sales Meetings 

H. R. Swartz, president of the Inter- 
type Corporation, and G. C. Williams, vice- 
president, attended recent get-together 
meetings of the company’s sales forces in 
Chicago and Memphis. The officials ex- 
pressed gratification at the record made by 
the company’s sales organization. 
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Brief Notes of the Trade 
J. T. Hillyer has been appointed manager 
of the Chicago division of The Whitaker 
Paper Company. 


The Neely Printing Company has moved 
to its new home in the Neely building, 871 
North Franklin street, Chicago. 





The Oklahoma legislature and gover- 
nor passed an appropriation of $75,000 for 
a journalism building at the University of 
Oklahoma, at Norman. 


Perry S. Wagner, former general manager 
of the Northern Paper Mills, Green Bay, 
Wisconsin, has joined the sales force of the 
Mid States Gummed Paper Company, 
Chicago. 





Frank A. Borchers has been elected vice- 
president and secretary of the Seaman Paper 
Company, Chicago, Louis H. Bigelow, who 
has been associated with the company for 
nineteen years, having resigned from that 
position. 


The well known Chicago mail-order 
house, Sears, Roebuck & Co., has sold its 
big printing plant to the Cuneo Printing 
Company, Chicago. The mail-order con- 
cern has done its own catalogue printing 
in the past, but will have it done by the 
Cuneo company in the future. 








The Intertype motion picture was pre- 
sented before the Relief Association of the 
Evening Express, Portland, Maine, on April 
4. About fifty persons were present, and 
one man who witnessed the picture said he 
learned more from the picture than he had 
during ten years spent in operating slug 
machines. 





B. Olney Hough, for many years past 
editor of The American Exporter, has relin- 
quished that position to establish himself 
as export counselor, consultant and adviser 
to banks, exporters and manufacturers. He 
has opened an office under the style of 
B. Olney Hough, Incorporated, 17 Battery 
place, New York city. 





Russell E. Baum, of Philadelphia, has 
arranged for a display of printing presses 
in the Philadelphia Palace of Progress, a 
civic industrial exposition to be held in the 
Commercial Museum from May 14 to 26. 
The exposition will celebrate the two hun- 
dred and fortieth anniversary of the found- 
ing of Philadelphia, the home of Franklin, 
and will represent the civic and industrial 
advancement of the city. 


Leslie W. Conger has been appointed 
European representative of the Miller Saw- 
Trimmer Company, Pittsburgh, to super- 
sede former representative A. W. Barrett, 
who established the London branch office 
some years ago. Mr. Conger, in company 
with his bride, sailed on the S. S. Majestic 
on March 10. Mr. Barrett will return to 
Pittsburgh, where he will become chief 


assistant to Walter H. Smith, general fac- 
tory manager. 
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tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 





In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods, are required to satisfy the 
managenient of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 





FOREIGN AGENTS 


Raitupy, LAwrENcCE & Co. (Limited), De Montfort Press, Leicester, England. 

RaitHBy, LAwrRENcE & Co. (Limited), Thanet House, 231 Strand, London, 
W. C., England. 

PENROSE & Co., 109 Farringdon Road, London, E. C., England. 

Wm. Dawson & Sons, Cannon House, Breams buildings, London, 
England. 

Atex. Cowan & Sons (Limited), General Agents, Melbourne, Sydney and 
Adelaide, Australia. 

fae CowAN & Sons (Limited), Wellington, New /. 
T. Wrmsie & Co., 87 Clarence street, Sydney, N. S. 

Hi CaLMELs, 150 Boulevard du Montparnasse, Paris, ici: 

JoHN Dickinson & Co. (Limited), Cape Town, Durban and Johannesburg, 
South Africa. 

A. OupsHoorN, 23 Avenue de Gravelle, 


EB. C., 


Charenton, France. 
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WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: 





Under heading * Situations Wanted,’”’ 35 cents 
per line; minimum 70 cents; three lines for $1.00. Under all other headings, 
price is 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Count ten words to the line. 
Address to be counted. Price the same whether one or more insertions are 
taken. Cash must accompany order. The insertion of ads. received 
in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month preceding publication not 
guaranteed. We can not send conies of THE INLAND PRINTER Free to classified 
advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is desired. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


OFFICIAL NOTICE —In compliance with Section 22, Constitution, Laws 

and By-laws of the Sovereign Camp of the Woodmen of the World, pro- 
posals to print and deliver the Sovereign Visitor, the official organ, of the 
Woodmen of the World, for such term as may be determined by the Sovereign 
Executive Council; also proposals to print and deliver at its office in Omaha, 
Nebraska, blanks, stationery, blank books, advertising leaflets, constitution, 
laws and by-laws, receipts, blank applications, etc., as needed during the 
pericd from June Ist, 1923, to June Ist, 1924, are invited. Specifications and 
conditions will be furnished on application to W. A. Fraser, Sovereign Com- 
mander, and John T. Yates, Sovereign Clerk, W. O. W. Building, Omaha, Neb., 
and will be submitted at the first meeting in May, 1923, of the Sovereign 
Executive Council, it being understood that should any or all of the bids 
submitted be unsatisfactory, they may be rejected and proposals again invited. 
W. A. FRASER, JOHN T. YATES, Supply Committee, Sovereign Camp of 
the Woodmen of the World, Omaha, Nebraska. 


FOR SALE — Private printing plant at Poughkeepsie, N. Y.; 3 jobbers (40 

by 15 and 8 by 12 Chandler & Price with motors, and 8 by 12 Monitor); 
2 cutters (30-inch and 22%-inch); large assortment type and material; large 
quantity paper stock and inks; first-class complete outfit for job printing; 
buyer can rent premises; bargain for cash. A. HARRISON, Box 518, Pough- 
keepsie, N. Y 











FOR SALE — Controlling interest in a live weekly newspaper and job shop 

located in rapidly growing Chicago suburb; profits will interest high-grade 
man; will bear close investigation. Unless you have $7,500 cash and good 
character references do net reply. B 831. 





PRINTING PLANT organizing large city in South has opening for practical 
superintendent; right party can secure interest. B 838. 








FOR SALE 


FOR SALE — Buyers in central States can purchase entire new outfits, ma- 
chinery or equipment, both new and overhauled from us; four large spacing 
material cabinets, two job press cabinets, 3 stone frames, two single cabinets; 
29 by 41, 33 by 46, 39 by 53, 43 by 56. Miehles; 27 by 40 Whitlock; 33 by 
56 Whitlock for newspaper, $600; 39 by 52 Campbell two-revolution, $300; 
33 by 45 Cottrell two- revolution, $500; power cutters: 55-inch Kent semi- 
auto $800; 50-inch Sheridan auto $1000; 38-inch Seybold, side hand clamp, 
$750; 36-inch National auto, $750; 38- inch Seybold auto, $950; 11 by 17 
Autopress; 10 by 15 Miller unit; 14 by 20 C. & P.; 3 large standing presses; 
12 by 27 Wesel self-inking proof press; 23 by 28 Pony Campbell with trip. 
Tell us your wants. Complete stock on hand, new and overhauled equipment. 
WANNER MACHINERY COMPANY, 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. 


FOR SALE -—— Miehle cylinder press, No. 3, serial No. 9265, bed 33% by 46; 

Kimble motor, 3 H. P., 550 volts, 25 cycles, No. 1800/450, with 15 steps, 
to drive No. 3 Miehle press; direct current motor, 4 H. P., with control 
equipment, to drive No. 3 Miehle press; Monotype keyboard with news 
arrangement, N C 2, bargain at $100.00; 2 type case racks, each with space 
for 30 type cases B 803. 


FOR SALE — A new Dexter folder; in use month only; 

maximum 35 by 48, minimum 12 by 16; a wonderful bargain for any one 
that can use it; completely equipped with Dexter Cross feeder, motor, etc. 
Write - full particulars. AMERICAN SEED COMPANY, Box 100, Lan- 
caster, Pa. 











will take a sheet, 





FOR SALE —- We offer used Kidder - feed bed and platen and rotary presses 

of various styles and sizes; also one 6 by 6 inch two-color New Era press; 
your inquiries solicited. GIBBS-BROWE R COMP ANY, 261 Broadway, New 
York City; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE — Harris automatic presses: three (3) two-color S.1 (16 by 20) 

presses; three (3) one-color S.1 (16 by 20) presses; two (2) one-color 
E.1 envelope presses; each press is of the latest type and guaranteed to be in 
= condition; full information regarding these presses upon request. 
B 833. 


FOR SALE — Omaha folder; will fold 12 pages of six or seven column news- 

paper: used once a week for four years; folder in excellent condition; 
can be attached to front or rear delivery press; best offer takes it. TIMES 
PUBLISHING COMPANY, Webster, Mass. 


FOR SALE — Over ig with four self-feeding American auto presses, 
5,000 speed, 11 by 17 size, excellent condition; will sell two, $1400 each 

on time payments, 10% off for cash; can ship anywhere. GARD-HIMSELF, 

3025 Fifth avenue, Chicago, Ill 

FOR SALE — Goes’ stock certificates in original packages; 1000 No. 173% 
for $8; 1000 No. 70 and 6500 No. 71 at $10 per thousand; 98 Goes’ 

size B ‘“‘ Twenty-Minute ” covers, 50 cents each. A. HARRISON, Box 518, 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 




















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 


QUICK ON 


Send for booklet this and other styles. 








MEGILL’S PATENT 


Automatic Register Gauge 


automatically sets sheets to perfect register. Applies instantly to 
any make of popular job press, No fitting. Great in efficiency. 
Method of attaching does not interfere with raising tympan. 


E. L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Cor. Adelphi St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
From us or your dealer. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGE 


VISE GRIP 


Free booklets. Send for booklet this and other styles. 
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PRINTING PLANT FOR SALE; fine equipment; largest plant in middle 
western city of 18,000; $50,000 annual business, capable of large expan- 

sion; owner desires to enter other business. B 723. 

FOR SALE — Washington Reliance proof press, size 15 by 19; Potter proof 
press, 15 by 19; both in first-class condition. KEEFE, COLES & OD:, 

512 Sherman street, Chicago, Ill. 

FOR SALE — One 44 by 62-inch 0000 Miehle one- -color press with Upham 
attachment, ‘es it capable of two-color work; A-1 condition;  rea- 

sonable price. B 

FOR SALE — Two 10 by 15-inch Humana Automatic feeders; cost $725 each; 
used only about six months; A-1 condition; any reasonable offer consid- 

ered. B 836. 

FOR SALE — Job printing plant and business; 
and other machines, all motor equipped. 

Mich. 

FOR SALE — Volume ViII of The Inland Printer (October 1890 to Sep- 
tember 1891), bound, and in good condition. W. G. NICHOLS, Box 474, 

Zanesville, Ohio. 

BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New 
chines, also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. 

CO., 638 Federal street, Chicago, Til 


FOR SALE — One Stokes & Smith press, 
and neutralizer, ready to run; immediate shipment; 














going concern; Gordon presses 
L. E. MERCHANT, St. Joseph, 








Model National book sewing 
JOSEPH E. SMYTH 





A-1 condition, complete with motor 
bargain. B 769. 





FOR SALE -— Monotype or exchange for Thompson or Universal, bronzer, 
cylinders, job presses, folders. GEORGE SEDGWICK, Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—No. 35 Babcock Optimus cylinder press; splendid condition. 
YAWMAN & ERBE MFG. CO., Rochester, N. Y. 


FOR SALE — Whitlock cylinder press, size 35 by 47, with special 32- inch 
moter, A-1 condition; inspection welcomed. B 777. 


FOR SALE — Cottrell double ender ee press, bed size 43 by 62; can 
be seen running; price reasonable. B 747. 


FOR SALE -— Cottrell drum, bed size 25 “A 30, 
in good condition; cash bargain. B 82 


FOR SALE — Sheridan step perfect binder; 














two rollers, back delivery, 





condition A-1. B 823. 








HELP WANTED 





Bindery 





ESTIMATOR familiar with all classes of trade bindery work, pamphlet edition, 
job bindery, loose leaf work; fine opportunity for suitable man. HE 
BU RKH: ARDT CO., 545 Larned street, Detroit, Mich. 





Composing Room 





GENERAL FOREMAN — Thoroughly experienced in better grades of typog- 

raphy; one with executive ability who can get results in plant doing 
magazine publications, catalogs and general commercial work of high grade; 
fifteen to twenty men; union; university town with wore school advan- 
tages. When replying give last two places employed. B 824 


WANTED — Typesetter for a private printing plant; applicant for this posi- 
tion should be a young man not over 25 years of age and should possess a 

fair education and intelligence; real opportunity for advancement under excel- 

= os conditions; plant located in a large city in the middle west. 

8 83 

SOMEWHERE THERE IS a non-union printer who can make layouts and 
get up classy typography who would like to move to a congenial climate. 

Send full particulars, references and samples of work. THE McMATH COM- 

*ANY, El Paso, Texas. 











PRINTER-FOREMAN — Energetic, young all-around printer, one capable of 
doing first-class work only; permanent position in small shop doing general 
commercial work. THE MARSH PRINTING CO., New Philadelphia, Ohio. 


Unorganized. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
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Executives 





SALARIED POSITIONS, $2,500 to $25,000; executive, technical, adminis- 

trative, engineering, manufacturing, professional, managing, financial, etc.; 
all lines. If you are qualified and receptive to tentative offers for a new con- 
nection, you are invited to communicate in strict confidence with the under- 
signed, who will conduct preliminary negotiations for such positions. Send 
name ‘and address only; preliminary particulars will be sent confidentially, 
without obligating or compromising you. R. W. BIXBY, Inc., 425 Lockwood 
Bldg., Buffalo, New York. 





Managers and Superintendents 


PLANT SUPERINTENDENT — A modern job office with a monthly capacity 

of $10,000, wants the man who wants a chance; Model 14 linotypes, 
Kelly, Miehle, and Miller feeders; complete bindery; PP $75; references 
required. B 830. 








Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING, MONOTYPING, or Intertyping at home in spare 

time; steady, clean work at 255.8 week; easy to learn through cer gre 
invention —the Thaler Keyboard. Mail postcard or letter for free book and 
details of special shert-time offer. Write NOW. THALER SYSTEM, 25 


Loan & Trust Bldg., Washington, D. C 


Pressroom 











PRESSMEN...ERECTORS — Men of experience 

who can qualify as printing press erectors, or 
competent and experienced pressmen who have 
mechanical training or ability, can make connec- 
tions with a large manufacturer of printing presses. 
Give full details as to past experience. B 819. 





WORKING FOREMAN WANTED — We want a crackerjack man and are 

willing to pay the price; open shop, 48 hours, no labor trouble; beautiful 
southern city of 35,000 population; fine climate and unexcelled educational 
facilities. This is an unusual opportunity for the right man; force is well- 
organized and working conditions are good; one cylinder, six platens, and 
usual bindery equipment. B 816. 


Production Manager 








PRODUCTION MANAGER —A practical man capable of producing high- 

grade and color work and one who understands handling help; modern 
equipment, five Michles, six jobbers; state experience and salary expected. 
THE MORRILL PRE ss, Fulton, N. Y. 


Salesmen 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED: EXPERIENCED SELLING catalogue 

and booklet printing; must understand printing and printing operations, 
must be experienced in estimating, though estimates will be made for you; 
in short, must be able to represent intelligently a large printing firm, and from 
customers command respect for your printing knowledge and ability to look 
after their printing interests properly as a first-class printing salesman should, 
representing properly a large and well-equipped plant; territory now open 
and leads are given. To receive attention, give school education, past business 
connections, present qualifications, age and earning capacity. Prefer a_ real 
printing salesman desiring permanent connection with future opportunities; 
desirable arrangements can be made regarding pay and are willing to pay for 
results. All correspondence strictly confidential. PRINTING PRODUCTS 
CORP., Polk & LaSalle streets, Chicago, III. 


SALESMAN — Connect up with the most modern plant in New Jersey; 12,000 

square feet fully equipped with up-to-date machinery. We mail high-grade 
folders in advance of your calls and back you up with a service including copy 
writing, editing, ov. binding, art work, and complete addressograph mail- 
ing department. you can estimate we can make the proposition more attrac- 
tive. THE PRINT SHOP. 215 Central avenue, Newark, N. J.; 45 minutes 
from Times Square, New York city. Telephone Market 9001. 














WANTED — Stoneman, one familiar with lockup for magazine publication, 
commercial and catalog work, to act as second stone man; permanent, 

union; near Chicago. B 821 

A-1 JOB PRINTER, competent layout man and up to date on art typog- 
raphy; open shop, western city; good wages for first-class man; references 

required. Reply. B 800 

PRINTER —- Stoneman, one familiar with lock-up for book publication and 
catalog work; will pay high wages to a competent man; plant out of 

city. B 783. 

WANTED -— Linotype operator for multi magazine machine; 
day news job. GAZETTE, Lancaster, Ohio. 


WANTED — Makeup man, also general utility man; 
EVENING TIMES, Lawrence, Mass. 


Engravers 











good steady 





scale $45 weekly; union. 








WANTED — First-class photo-engravers and electrotypers; steady work, splen- 

did working conditions and good wages; factory located in best city of 
150,000 population in middle west where living conditions are very desirable. 
Give all details of complete experience in replying. B 753. 





WANTED — Salesman with practical knowledge of printing operations who 
can estimate, and who possesses sufficient creative ideas to put his proposi- 
tions over. Give full information first letter. WILMINGTON PRINTING 
CO., Wilmington, N. C. 
SALESMEN SELLING PRINTING to sell gummed labels for package address- 
co" on a. 20 per cent commission. McCOURT LABEL CABINET 
radiora 








Sales Manager 





WANTED — Sales manager familiar with mail-order business and one who 
can use censtructive ideas: we have an opening for such a man. B 802. 


INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on mechanism of inter- 
types and linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s System, in con- 
junction with Sinclair’s book, saves hundreds of dollars; every man connected 
with Bennett’s School is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost unbe- 
lievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 














PROCESS 
WORK 


A Quarterly Magazine 


—and 
The Printer 








The Organ of the New Printing Era, dealing with Photo-Mechanical Printing, Illustrative Processes, and all 
matters of current interest to Process Workers and Printers generally; both British and Foreign ideas as to theory 
and practise are intelligently and comprehensively dealt with. Special sections dealing with Gravure, Offset, Collo- 
type and Letterpress Printing. PER ANNUM $2.00, Post-free. Specimen Copy $0.50, Postefree. 


Specimen copies may be obtained from The Inland Printer C 
A limited space is available for approved advertisements; for scale of charges apply to the Publishers. 
Percy Lund, Humphries & Co., Ltd. 
Sold by A. W. PENROSE & Co., Ltd., 109 Farringdon Road, LONDON, E. C. 4. 





y on 


Three Amen Corner London, E. C. 4. 
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—— LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Twenty-two linotypes; new Model 14; estab- Salesmen 
inis- lished og more than 1,000 have attended. Call, write. EMPIRE : = ; SP 
etc.: SCHOOL, 133 E. 16th street, New York city. HAVE HAD eighteen years’ experience selling to the allied printing trades; 
con- seeking connection where my knowledge of the industry and trade will be 
ider- LEARN PHOTOENGRAVING — Short intensive course; positions secured; | of value; at present employed as branch manager, but desire change for good 
Send modern equipment; terms reasonable. Catalogue address: EATON SCHOOL and sufficient reasons; available at any time. B 817. 
ally, OF PHOTOENGRAVING, Effingham, Ill. 
WANTED TO PURCHASE 
MISCELLANEOUS - - 
—— WANTED — Linotype machine, Optimus or Miehle press to take sheet 50 
=a GUARANTEED ADVERTISING — money-back proposition: five-piece inches or more, folder, cutter, wire stitcher, ge ; will consider ~~ 
acity advertising campaign, complete with directions for use, $90. When instruc- | Plant; all must be in excellent condition and cash at time of sale. F. 
pes tions are followed we guarantee gales at iS eS oe See MUCKELBAUER, 911 Michigan avenue, Brookland, D. C. 
bat y is 3, ter. f np. 08 iver- s eis 
oe as , ” al WANTED TO PURCHASE Michle presses, all sizes, ADZIT, PRINTERS 
UPPLY CO., 41-43 Ellsworth avenue, , Grand Rapids, Mich. 
oars JANTED — Advertisi impri t il to business on. : : 
——. ” G. EDWARD HARRISON. Printing edie. Ma. siiieiialiniaien PRACTICAL PRINTER with good knowledge of printing desires job plant with 
pare six job presses or thereabouts. B 829. = 
| SITUATIONS WANTED WANTED FOR CASH Harris two-color automatic presses, 15 by 18. M. M. 
25 ROTHSCHILD, Inc., 712 Federal street, Chicago. 
Bindery ae 
a BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
BINDERY FOREMAN with thorough business experience, ge gon with cata- — 
taal logue, edition, blank book, pamphlet and commercial work of every descrip- Advertising Service for Manufacturers 
tion, folding, cutting and other “ee — executive and mechanical : 
a. ee ewe oe oy eT. S. HOWARD HANNEGAN, Kelley Building, McKeesport, Pa., specializes in 
BINDERY FOREMAN, ruler, forwarder, finisher; small shop; thorough all ™ = opiate of advertising for Manufacturers of Printing Equipment and 
branches. B 8 Machinery. ae 
Composing Room Advertising Service for Printers _ 
7 A AN ADVERTISING CAMPAIGN (1 year) that will help you sell more print- 
ALL-AROUND BOOK AND JOB PRINTER, twenty years’ experience, de- vB 2 >. 
sires change; competent to assume management or superintend production ing, $50 complete. HOWARD HANNEGAN, Kelley Bldg. s Meenas, xdoe 
of all departments; fifteen years meeting trade; estimator; familiar with — 
— modern methods, processes and systems; five years in present position as fore- Bookbinding Machinery 
are man-combination monotype operator in plant doing state, county, city and 
tiful general book and commercial printing, located in ‘capital city of a western | q Pp. STOLP & CO., 234 $. Desplaines street, Chicago. Specialists in. re- 
onal state, accurate, conscientious, reliable; able to get maximum results with high- building the sewing machines, case making ‘machines, casing-in machines, 
well- est quality at minimum expense; go any place in the United States on a “‘ make | folders and folder feeders. Real service. 
and good or get out” proposition; union. B 822. — 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago; 45 Lafayette 
a LAYOUT MAN — Young man, 10 years’ experience in composition and layout, street, New York; 531 Atlantic avenue, Boston; Bourse bldg., Philadelphia. 
capable of writing copy and producing advertising literature; two years in ae 
7a the department of Printing and Publishing, Carnegie Institute of Technology; | }7OFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
1igh- prefer working foremanship or assistant superintendent of small or medium-size Large stock on hand 4 
a plant. B 820. as : = 
cted. 
aatag tna OR- “printing office or ne peom position in the service a Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 
ak a large-size printing office or advertising agency as compositor-proofreader ACTRESSES ee eee - : ee es 
and lavout man; 20 years’ experience with all kinds of work, in some of the HOFFMANN TY PE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
ie best shops of a large eastern city; prefer New York or Chicago; union. B 834. Large stock. = 
ions, APPRENTICE, 18, high school education, four years’ spare-time experience in AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
you, small shop, desires position with medium-size shop where there is opportu- 
— nity for advancement. CLAUDE COLE, Smithfield, Ohio. Brass Typefounders 
ould, LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR desires position in two or three ma- HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
open chine book, job or trade plant, or as machinist in larger plant; union. 
Oy R. J. BUCHER, 324 Brown street, Dayton, Ohio. Calendar Pads 
oo MONOTYPE-COMBINATION, practical printer and extra casterman free to THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert avenue, 
CTS accept position June first; non-union. B 671. Cincinnati, Ohio, makes calendar pads for 1924; now ready for shipment; 
_ MONOTYPE COMBINATION MAN will be ready to accept position about the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 
- June 20th; non-union. B 828. Chase Manufacturers 
rade 
copy Executive BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — Superior electric welded silver 
nail- gloss steel chases; a complete line. For address see Typefounders. 
trac- OPPORTUNITY for progressive New York city printer to obtain services of 
utes young man (26) who can be developed into capable executive. B 837, care Counting Machines 
Inland Printer, New York city. 
whe Managers and Superintendents AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
J Cylinder P: 
ING MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER — Man with practical experience riviccnmeceresenpeds 
— in all departments; good knowledge of accounting, cost finding, estimating, ADZIT PRIN a — Tyr Je Mi 
ress- buying. selling, advertising and management; one who can help build busi- ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
NET eee es ee Inland Printer, 41 Park Row, New | BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders 
ork city. zs Ks 
WANTED Pekar inhigal as 5a eager or —- a ag ston gow at Demagnetizers and Ink Dryers 
present handling sixty people; can estimate, know how to handle help and " er Sree 7 pare 7 ‘> P 
who . Pe UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York. Electric and gas heat- 
802. af ea be ready about June 15th; at present position nearly ers, with automatic cut-offs, for all styles of presses. ‘‘ Be a hot printer.” 
Pressroom Die Cutting Specialists 
Acai CYLINDER AND JOB pressroom foreman now open for engagement; thor- | FREEDMAN CUT-OUTS, INC., 489 Broome street, New York. Phone: 
heats oughly competent to handle best grades of black and four-color process Canal 8134 
ace work; wide experience with best of references; non-union. B 676. : 
cted : : = : Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 
has SITUATION WANTED — Cylinder pressman with halftone and color experi- 
EN- ence desires to make a change; will go anywhere; non-union; references. | THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, Tribune bldg., Chicago. 
826. Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 
— With the Norib Low Slug and Rule Caster you can 
l cast ribless and low slugs, 30 ems long and 55 
. points high, as well as no-rib rules and borders, 
: all of even thickness and exact height, on the ordi 
: nary (Universal) mold of the Linotype or Inter- 
type, with ordinary liners and slides. Attachment 
is applied same as a liner, without removing mold, 
drilling holes or making any adiustments. The 
, i g i ri operation is the same as casting ordinary ribbed 
Write for details. Ordering state whether for Linotype or Intertype. slugs from matrix slides. 
- Price: Outfit casting 6-pt. low slugs and up to 








THE NORIB COMPANY, 132 West 31st Street, New York 
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o-pt. borders, $10. Sent on ten days approval. 
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HOE, R. & CO., New York. 
engraving machinery. Chicago office, 7 


we PRINTING PRESS CO. Mat and stereo machinery. Battle Creek, 
Mich. 


Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping, photo- 
S. Dearborn street. 








Embossing Composition 


STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
cus inch, 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 
chicago. 








Engraving Methods 


ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS on ordinary sheet zinc at trifling cost with my 

simple transferring and etching process; _ skill and drawing ability not 
required; price of process, $1; particulars, many specimens and testimonials 
for stamp. THOS. M. DAY, Box 1, Windfall, Ind. 








Gold Leaf 





Leaf for any purpose —roll or book form. M. SWIFT & SONS, 100 Love 


Lane, Hartford, Conn. 





Halftone Overlay Process 
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Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 


THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 
Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 





17-19 Walker street, New York city. 








Printing Material 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Proof Presses 





VANDERCOOK & SONS, 1722-1728 Austin avenue, Chicago. Used where 
quality and speed in taking proofs are most needed. Sold largely without 
personal solicitation. 





Punching Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 
Rebuilt Printing Presses 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 











INSTALL DURO OVERLAY PROCESS. 
for samples, terms. Makes halftones print right. 
Milwaukee. 


Simple, practical, inexpensive. Write 
804 Barlett avenue, 





Job Printing Presses 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 














Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Knife Grinders 


BRIDGEPORT SAFETY EMERY WHEEL CO., 103 Knowlton street, Bridge- 
port, Conn. Straight, cup and sectional wheel knife grinders. 





Roughing Machines 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Ruling Machines 











G. E. REINHARDT, 
Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 


late Forste & Tromm, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 








HOFF Combination Slitter, Perforator and Scorer : + a LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J 
Steel Perforating and Cutting Rule 
J. F. HELMOLD & BROS., 








STEEL perforating and cutting rule. 1462 Custer 


street, Chicago. 





Stereotyping Equipment 





THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio. 





Neutralizers 


UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New York: 
chines that stop offset and electric troubles, quick-dry ink; 





Electric and gas ma- 
safe for all presses. 





Numbering Machines 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO. 





~See Typefounders. 





Paging and Numbering Machines 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 





1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Paper Cutters 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.- 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 
THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY, 











~See Typefounders. 





Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Dayton, Ohio. 





Perforators 





LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., Tribune bldg., Chicago. 





general offices, 








Eastern cffice, 38 Park row, New ‘York. Send for catalogue. 
Presses 
HOE, R., & CO., New York. Printing, stereotyping, electrotyping and photo- 


Chicago offices, 7 S. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CO., 


engraving machinery. Dearborn street. 





NEWSPAPER and magazine presses. 
1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, III. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
GOLDING MFG. CO., 








Franklin, Mass. Golding and Pearl. 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 





BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SONS MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88- 90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 151-153 
Kentucky avenue, Indianapolis; 1306-1308 Patterson avenue, Dallas, Tex.; 719- 
721 Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 609-611 Chestnut street, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Shuey Factories bldg., Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveiand, Ohio. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 





5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 





Printers’ Supplies 





BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
ADZIT PRINTERS SUPPLY COMPANY, Grand Rapids, Mich. 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
G. E. REINHARDT, Leipzig-Connewitz 138, Germany. 








COMPLETE LINE of curved and flat stereo-machinery. THE GOSS PRINT- 
ING PRESS CO., 1535 South Paulina street, Chicago, IIl. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER — For address see Typefounders. 
Stereotyping Outfits 


ACME DRY PROCESS STEREOTYPING — This is a new process for fine 

= and book work; matrices are molded in a job press on special matrix 
boards; the easiest of all stereotyping processes; plates sharp as electros. 
COLD SIMPLEX STEREOTYPING — A brush-molding process; level plates 
with no concave faces on type or cuts; quick and inexpensive process. Note 
this: Matrices made by either process are deep enough for rubber stamp work, 
Send stamps for literature. HENRY KAHRS, 240 East 33d street, New York. 


Tags 
MR. PRINTER — Send TAG inquiries and orders to THE DENNEY TAG 


COMPANY, Inc.. West Chester, Pa., for quick service. Anything in blank 
or printed, regular or special tags, at lowest trade prices. 




















Type Founders 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material, greatest output, most complete selection. Dealer in wood type, 
printing machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house 
tor latest type specimens. Houses — Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 
William st.; Philadelphia, 17 S. 6th st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford av.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 24 S. Forsythe st.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 3d av.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair av., N.-E.; Cincinnati, 
646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts. ; Chicago, 517- 519 W. Monroe 
st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Kansas City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; 
Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; "Denver, 1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 
N. Broadway; San Francisco, 820 Mission st.; Portland, 47 4th st.; Spokane, 
West 310 First av.; Milwaukee, 125 2d st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, manufacturers of Type and Superior 

Specialties for Printers— Merchants of_ printing machinery and equip- 
ment, materials and supplies — factory at Chicago; sales and service houses 
at Chicago, Washington, D. C., Dallas, St. Louis, Kansas City, Omaha, Saint 
Paul, Seattle, Vancouver, B. Cc 


HANSEN, H. C., TYPE FOUNDRY (established 1872), 190-192 Congress 
street, Boston. 535-547 Pearl street, cor. Elm, New York. 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY (est. 1894), makers Wood wo Metal Type, 
Reglet and Cutting Sticks. Buffalo, N. Y.; Delevan, N. 


Web Perfecting Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO. Stereotype rotaries; 
chinery: flat bed web presses. Battle Creek, Mich. 


Wire Stitchers 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ” wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wire Stitchers, Bookbinders and Box Makers 
LATHAM MACHINERY CO., 




















stereo and mat ma- 








13th street, New York city. 











1153 Fulton street, Chicago. 
Wood Goods 
FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Wood Type 


EASTERN BRASS & WOOD TYPE CO., 114 East 13th street, New York 
city. Large stock in fonts and sorts. 








AMERICAN TYPE 
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Increase Your 
Profits By 
Using the 








use on any emergency work. 


to any one particular job. 





Do not charge them to the one job, any more than 
you would charge one of your job or cylinder presses 


They pay for themselves in a short time. 
We would like you to know more about them. 


SOLD BY ALL TYPE FOUNDERS AND DEALERS 


Wetter Numbering Machine Co., Atlantic Ave. and Logan St., Brooklyn, N.Y., U.S.A. 


WETTER 


Type-High Numbering Machines for Numbering and Printing at One Impression: 
Consider them a part of your equipment — ready to 


Ask any Type Founder or Dealer, BUT specify the 
*“Wetter.” 


We would like to have the name of any Dealer who 
does not have them in stock. 
Wetter embodies so many good features of con- 


struction that no dealer can afford NOT to recom- 
mend them. 
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All bankers don’t 


know this 


ALL bankers do not know that 
you can furnish them with se/f- 
protecting checks which instantly 
expose any alteration made with 
chemicals, eraser, or knife. 

When you show a man how 
National Safety Paper will pro- 
tect him against check fraud, 
you’ve taken a long step toward 
getting his order. 








Write for samples 


George La Monte & Son 
61 Broadway New York 
Founded 1871 





























| Mid-States 


(Reg. U.S. Pat. Off.) 


REALLY FLAT 
(SUMMED PAPERS 


Can be Printed or 
Lithographed with 
the same ease as 
ungummed paper. 


e 


Ask your dealer to show you the 
complete line of whites and 
colors—or write 











Mid-States Gummed Paper Co. 


2433 S. Robey Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


St. Louis 








New York San Francisco 


Minneapolis 




































33 Columbia St. Gs 


























ONE BIG ADVANTAGE 


In Using White Knives 


They are the same now as years ago — the same “Old 
Fashioned” Quality. You may be absolutely sure your 
competitor’s cost on knives is no less than your own. 


WHITE KNIVES FOR EFFICIENCY 
Write Us 


Buffalo, N. Y. 


hile Compa 
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Samples that weigh 
a hundred pounds 


You can’t carry a sample of a cook-stove or a 
porcelain bath-tub or an office desk from door to 
door. They are too big and heavy. 


Also they belong to that class of merchandise 
which does not look its best unless set up in the 
place where it belongs and surrounded by the 
things that go with it. The way to show these 
articles is by pictures. 


The ideal presentation is the thing itself, properly 
displayed in the window or on the floor of a store. 
But such displays are not always to be counted on. 


In good pictures you can show your goods in 
fitting surroundings that enhance their appear- 
ance and make people want to see and touch the 
goods themselves. 


Pictures that have this alluring quality are 
produced by very simple means. The better print- 
ers print such pictures on Better Paper. 


Warren’ s Standard Printing Papers are manufactured to help 
printers give an adequate and satisfactory presentation of the 
message and merchandise of their advertiser-customers. The fact 
that your printer wants to use a Warren paper 1s good evidence 
that he wants to produce an exceptionally good piece of work. 


- S. D. Warren Company has prepared a 7 
better series of constructive books, offered as 
helps to printers and advertisers who 

paper are interested in better direct-by-mail 
advertising. These books deal with the 

preparation of different forms of mail- 

ings and the showing of different kinds 

better of goods. They may be obtained free, as 


issued, from distributers of Warren’s 


IL printing Standard Printing Papers. 


BOSTON, MASS. 











D. WARREN COMPANY 


WARREN'S 


STANDARD PRINTING PAPERS 
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Many printers 
have asked permission 
to reprint the copy 
running in the present 
series of Warren news- 
paper advertisements 
over their own signa- 
ture. 

The basic purpose 
of this advertising 1s to 
increase the use of 
more and better print- 
ing. We are pleased, 
therefore, to have any 
printer make use of 
the copy in these ad- 
vertisements if he feels 
that it will save hts 
time and effort in pre- 
paring copy and help 
promote the greater 
use of good printing. 









































youdsides that make 
the strongest appeal 


HERE is nothing theoretical about the superiority ot broadsides printed 

on Foldwell Coated Paper. In the first place, with Foldwell’s specially 
prepared surface, any broadside can be made exceedingly beautiful. In 
the second place, with Foldwell’s unusual durability, those broadsides will 
remain beautiful. 
They will fold neatly—as broadsides should. They will travel. And at the end of their journey 
they will greet their prospects, fresh and unbroken — ready for work — not a drone in the lot. 
Such broadsides are the source of infinite satisfaction to your customer. You can be sure 
of delivering such broadsides every time you use Foldwell. 


Get this Attractive, Specimen Broadside 


Our latest printed specimen, “‘This Broadside Proves That,” shows what a broadside 
should be from the standpoint of protection to its attractiveness. It is yours for the asking. 


Folding Coated Book Folding Coated Cover Folding Coated Writing 


CHICAGO PAPER COMPANY, Manufacturers 
Desk 5,818 South Wells Street, Chicago Nationally Distributed 




















FOR ALL KINDS OF FINE PRINTING 
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LANCASTER BOND 


“The Aristocrat of Bonds ” 


Baltimore, Maryland Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co New Orleans, Louisiana Julius Meyer & Sons Co. 
Boston, Massachusetts Carter, Rice & Company New York, New York Conrow Bros. 
Buffalo, N. Y. R. H. Thompson Company New York, New York F W. Anderson & Company 
Chicago, Illinois Moser Paper Company Philadelphia, Pennsylvania Garrett-Buchanan Co. 
Cincinnati. Ohio Chatfield & Woods Company Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania Chatfield & Woods Co. 
Cleveland, Ohio Cleveland Paper Manufacturing Co. Portland, Oregon Blake, McFall Com pany 
Dayton, Ohio Buyers Paper Company Pueblo, Colorado Colorado Paper Com pany 
Denver, Colo. Carter, Rice & Carpenter Paper Co. Rochester, New York R. M. Myers & Company 
Des Moines, Iowa Carpenter Paper Company St. Louis, Missouri Beacon Paper Company 
Detroit, Mich. Beecher, Peck & Lewis St. Paul, Minnesota The Leslie-Donahower Co. 
Great Falls, Mont. Great Falls Paper Company San Francisco, California Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Indianapolis, Ind. C. P. Lesh Paper Company Seattle, Washington American Paper Company 
Lansing, Mich. The Dudley Paper Company Spokane, Washington Spokane Paper & Stationery Co 
Los Angeles, California Blake, Moffitt & Towne — Syracuse, New York R. M. Myers & Company 
Louisville, Kentucky The Rowland Company Tacoma, Washington Tacoma Paper & Stationery Co. 
Manila, P. I. J. P. Heilbronn Company Washington, D. C. Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin E. A. Bouer Company Export Parsons Trading Company, New York, N. Y 
Minneapolis, Minnesota Paper Supply Company, Inc. f 


ENVELOPES MADE BY UNITED STATES ENVELOPE COMPANY 
GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


“Menasha, Wisconsin 
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BENEDICTINE 


(PATENTED) 


AN EXCLUSIVE LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FACE 


* 


36 Point 


* * 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY f 


urnishes equipment that bo 1234 


30 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnish 
es equipment that both guides and 1234 


24 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equ 
ipment that both guides and responds to 1234 


18 Point 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY furnishes equipment that bo 


th guides and responds to design, meeting every dema 1234 


14 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 


LINOTYPE TypoGRAPHY FURNI 
shes equipment that both guides and 


responds to design, MEETIN 1234 


11 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 
LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQ 


uipment that both guides and responds to 
design, meeting every DEMAND TH 1234 


9 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT 
that both guides and responds to design, meeting every 
demand that can be made on type. IT SIMPL 1234 


7 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BO 
th guides and responds to design, meeting every demand that can 
be made on type. It simplifies the practice OF AMBITIO 1234 


12 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 


LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES 


equipment that both guides and responds 
to design, meeting EVERY DEM 1234 


10 Point with /talic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIP 
ment that both guides and responds to design, 
meeting every demand that can BE MAD 1234 


8 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT TH 
at both guides and responds to design, meeting every dem 
and that can be made on type. It SIMPLIFIES TH 1234 


6 Point with Italic and SMALL CAPS 

LINOTYPE TYPOGRAPHY FURNISHES EQUIPMENT THAT BOTH GUI 
des and responds to design, meeting every demand that can be made on 
type. It simplifies the practice of ambitious composition, AND AS 1234 


18, 24 and 30 Point Benedictine Italic in process of manufacture 


TYPGSR\PHY 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BORDER: 5 POINT MATRIX SLIDE NO. 506, 6 POINT NO. 1574, 2 POINT NO. 403. 
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Memory versus J udgment 


EMORY and judgment taken together are valuable 
attributes, but when you take one without the other it 


may lead to complications, as illustrated by the farmer 

and his horse. One day it seems the pair came to a river 
that had become a raging torrent because of recent heavy rains, 
and it was only after a terrific struggle that both managed to get 
across. About a year later the farmer rode up to the same 
stream which, because of a drought, was nothing but a 
tiny trickle of water. The horse balked, however, and noth- 
ing the farmer could do would induce the animal to step 
across the puddle. Finally, in desperation, the farmer gave 
it up and said, “Well, old hoss, I 
reckon your memory is better than 
your judgment.” 











LO 
1) 


As 
Ss Memory is your record of the 
past and may serve as an excellent 
guide, but your future is deter- 
mined by your judgment, which 
must decide upon some course of 
action. Every big leader in the 
country today agrees that we are 
on the threshold of the greatest 
era of prosperity the world has 
ever seen. Judgment says, “get 
busy.” Both memory and judg- 
ment demand that you prepare 
well for the campaign, and one of 
the magic requirements is an effec- 
tive plan of communicating with 
old and prospective customers. 
Paper is the most important factor, 
from the start of the first piece of 
literature to the final posting of the 
completed deal. Memory will tell you that fine stationery makes fine letters. Your 
judgment will tell you to select a paper of quality and character, like Old Hampshire 
Bond, for instance. The producers of this paper have succeeded in making a bond 
that instantly appeals to the eye, the touch and the thought of everyone for whom it 
has a message. 
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HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY 
SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 


Takers of 


Hd AinpshireHion 
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Buckeye Cover for Big Orders 
Demanding Immediate Delivery 


We manufacture and sell in excess of thirty thou- 
sand pounds of Buckeye Cover each day. 


Because of this production— quite unparalleled in 
the cover paper industry —we are able to fill with- 
out delay the largest orders. 


Large reserves are of necessity constantly on hand. 


Representative stocks, equal to all ordinary de- 
mands, are always to be found in the warehouses 
of our distributors throughout America. 


Extraordinary requirements can be met immedi- 
ately from our mill stocks, where some 500 tons of 
Buckeye Cover, representing all colors, weights 
and finishes, are constantly on hand. 


Shipments can generally be made on the day the 
order is received. 


Buckeye Cover envelopes are likewise stocked in 
all colors and in the most desirable sizes, insuring 
prompt service on this essential feature of present- 
day advertising. 


The Beckett Paper Company 
Makers of Good Paper 


in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 





TO THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Hamilton, Ohio: 


Kindly send us, without charge, your Specimen Box No. 6 containing a varied 
collection of Buckeye Cover printed suggestions and Buckeye Cover envelopes. 


Name 





Address 
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Chieftain Bond 


OURTEEN COLORS! If you are a manufacturer or 
merchant and realize the value of advertising, you will find 
it pays to use co/or in your advertising. Color can be made a 
valuable aid in arousing and guiding the buying impulse. 
If you are a printer you can render your clients a service of 
great value by explaining the power of color. 
CuIkEFTAIN Bonp comes in fourteen shades, besides white. There 
is just the tint that will quicken the response to any advertising 
message. It is the only good bond made in so many colors. 








“Note the Te Ul as the Test” 
ote the ‘Tear and Wear as well as the ‘Test 
DISTRIBUTORS 
Battrmore, Mp..... Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. Ocpen, UTAH................05: Scoville Paper Co. 
BOSTON AEBS bs:6 sdk ee Sase chess W. H. Claflin & Co. Oxianoma City, OKLa....Kansas City Paper House 
BRIDGEPORT, CONN........... Lasher & Gleason, Inc. Omana, NEB....... Field-Hamilton-Smith Paper Co. 
Cuicaco, Irt...Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. Puitapetputs, PA................- D. L. Ward Co. 
CLEVELAND, OBIO.......0+-...-- Petrequin Paper Co. PirrspurGH, PA.........-- Potter-Brown Paper Co. 
CuarzorTe, N. C......... Western Newspaper Union Portranp, ORE......eeeeeeeeeees Blake, McFall Co. 
CoruMBIA, S. C....++++-- Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. Provence, R.I......eeeeee eee Paddock Paper Co. 
ROMISAS: PERAS.scncesesess E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. RICHMOND, VA.......0.eeeee0- Richmond Paper Co. 
Des Mornes, Towa cseuGeeenece Carpenter Paper Co. Rocuester, N. Y...... Hubbs & Hastings Paper Co. 
~e F ome aN peer rreee ee vs 28 — i San ANTONIO, TEXAS......... San Antonio Paper Co. 
Hovsrow, 8 Be ccresecene E ne 7 re C. Lad San FRANCISCO, CAL.....00cc00es: General Paper Co. 
ee _~ i aaa a cae eae Ce eee ,P see Co. SEATIE: WASH. .o.ss0000%s000% American Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, ~lgalataiadal plete maser’ Ses Saco PAUL, NINN: 000000000040. .Jvassau Paper Co, 
Kawsas City, Mo........ Kansas City Paper House a lag etes Tae Oo 
SUADNAON: ORM: ssc naseeeasnae ee Dudley Paper Co. S ; — aig M ea cpu aaa is S; tant ld P P C i 
Louisvanr, Kv........<s. Southeastern Paper Co, 2PRINGFIELD, O.sceeeee sia pringheld baper Uo. 
Los ANGELES, CAL........ Western Pacific Paper Co, SPOKANE, WASH..... Spokane Paper & Stationery Co. 
MitwavkFE, WIs..... Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. ToLEDo, OHIO... 2.0.0.0 e eee Commerce Paper Co. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN...... The John Leslie Paper Co. WASHINGTON, a .Barton, Duer & Koch Paper Co. 
New Work (irwy.......s.<s<< F. W. Anderson & Co. WutKEs-BarrE, PA................-. D. L. Ward Co. 
NEw OR LeEans, LA......... E. C. Palmer & Co., Ltd. Worcester, Mass........ Charles A. Esty Paper Co, 


EXPORT—NeEw York City, American Paper Exports, Inc. 
ENVELOPES—WorcestrEr, Mass., United States Envelope Co. 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the Names 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenab bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 


Makers of 
Otp Councit Tree Bonp 
Success Bonp 
CuieFrTain Bonp 
Neenau Bonn 





Wispom Bonp 
Gracier Bonn 
STonewaLt Linen LEDGER 
Reso_utTe LEDGER 
PrestiGe LEDGER 
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No. x 


In the 
Strathmore Town 
Series 





Illustrations by GEORGE J. ILLIAN 


TO SELL A MAN 


—use pictures that are partly Strathmore 


on Pictures are what sell personal effects to a 
man. Pictures that say to him: Here is 
correctness. 


Every page of your direct-mail advertising should be made 
such a picture. The right illustrations will help. Also the 
right type arrangements. But, to say correctness in a tone 
that se//s, a quality paper must be part of that picture. 


A concrete example of how to plan direct advertising to 
men will be mailed during May. It is a booklet-folder issued 
by an imaginary advertiser, the Strathmore’s Men’s Shop. 


If not on our mailing list, write to STRATHMORE PAPER 
COMPANY, Mittineague, Mass. 


STRATHMORE 


EXPRESSIVE PAPERS 
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COLLINS 
OXONIAN COVERS 


f CONSOLIDATING} 
<j] VELUMET AND } 


BIRD OF PARADISE J 


FIVE COLO 


MAROON : CHEST. BROWN 
GREEN : DARK BROWN 
BLUE 


ONE SIZE ONLY 
20 x 26 











AMCOLLINS MFG'CO’ aasasaan 
PHILADELPHIA: USA m1 











Send for a copy of the rew Oxonian Sample Book 


RINTERS and Advertisers will recognize in OXONIAN 

COVERS the familiar characteristics of general utility, 
exceptional beauty, extra strength and excellent printing, 
embossing and folding qualities, which are inherent in all 
Collins Quality Cover Papers. 


OXONIAN COVERS embrace the five most popular shades of 
two former lines. They are recommended for distinctive cata- 


log and booklet covers, calendars, folders, announcements, etc. 


COLLINS COATED CARDBOARDS and COVERS are sold through 
recognized dealers in the principal cities 


Pag 


A. M. COLLINS MFG. COMPANY 
226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 
New York Chicago Boston Cleveland 
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N THE fabric of progress certain of man’s 
achievements weave striking design. 


Since 1852, when Bradner Smith & Com- 
pany was established, many times without 
sacrilege could men have said of great 
accomplishments those words which first flashed over 
the telegraph, “What hath God wrought?” It was so 
in 1858 when almost insurmountable obstacles were con- 
quered and Europe and America were united by the 


Atlantic Cable. 


At this time Bradner Smith & Company represented 
the business expansion of aggressive mercantile growth. 
Chicago was coming into her realization of trade. 


Publishers and printers from a distance quickly recog- 
nized a new scope of co-operation available from the 
paper merchant, and as international achievement was 
recorded in social history, a page of commercial history 
was being written by Bradner Smith of 
the then growing West. 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. 


175 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Atlantic Bond 


AN “EASTCO” GRADE-TEST PAPER 








If you imagine you are saving money 
by using a surface-marked sulphite 
bond, it is high time you learned the 
price of watermarked Atlantic Bond 


Atlantic Bond Distributors 


ALBANY— W. H. Smith Paper Corporation MANILA, P. I.—J. P. Heilbronn Company 
ATLANTA—Sloan Paper Company MINNEAPOLIS—Minneapolis Paper Company 
BALTIMORE—Baltimore Paper Company, Inc. NEW YORK CITY—Miller & Wright Paper Company 
BOSTON—Cook-Vivian Company Sutphin Paper Company 

Von Olker-Snell Paper Company PHILADELPHIA—Molten Paper Company 
BRIDGEPORT—Lasher & Gleason, Inc. PITTSBURGH—General Paper & Cordage Company 
BUFFALO—The Disher Paper Company PORTLAND, ORE.—Blake, McFall Company 
BUTTE, MONT.—Minneapolis Paper Company RICHMOND—Southern Paper Company 
CHICAGO—La Salle Paper Company ROCHESTER—The George E. Doyle Paper Company 
CLEVELAND—Millcraft Paper Company SAN FRANCISCO—Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DETROIT—Paper House of Michigan a ee e% 1s a _ etd 
DULUTH, MINN.—Minneapolis Paper Compan : Te ee 

: Pe pe pany =SEATTLE—American Paper Company 

JACKSONVILLE—H. & W. B. Drew SPOKANE—Spokane Paper & Stationery Company 
Los ANGELES—Blake, Moffitt & Towne TACOMA—Tacoma Paper & Stationery Company 
LOUISVILLE—The Rowland Company WINNIPEG, CANADA—The Barkwell Paper Company 


EXPORT—A. M. Capen’s Sons, Inc.,60 Pearl Street, New York 
W. C. Powers Company, Ltd., Blackfriar’s House, London, E. C., England 
J. P. Heilbronn, Manila, P. I. 
ENVELOPES— United States EnvelopeCompany, Springfield, Mass. 
TABLETS AND TYPEWRITER PAPER—J.C. Blair Co., Huntingdon, Pa. 





EASTERN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
501 FIFTH AVENUE - NEW YORK 
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Are you selling printing 
the profitable way? 


HERE are two ways to sell printing: 

You can bid the lowest price on some- 
thing your customer has already planned— 
or you can show him what to do to get 
more business. 

The first method means a constant chase 
after the customer—and even then the job 
usually goes to the printer who makes the 
biggest mistake in estimating. 

The second plan, sooner or later, brings 
the customer to seek you out, because he 
finds that you can give him what he can’t 
get everywhere else. 

We have developed a plan to enable print- 
ers to get more announcement business of 
the kind that isn’t spoiled by competitive 
bidding. 

Any Linweave Distributor listed on this 
sheet will gladly give you full details and 
co-operation. 

The idea is unusual—-and profitable. The 
best time to commence using it is NOW. 

Get into touch with your Linweave man. 


NATIONAL ANNOUNCEMENT ASSOCIATION 
293 Bridge Street, SprincrieLp, Massacnusetts 


Fine Announcement Papers and Cards—Envelopes to Match 


PAPERS 










ATLANTA, GA. 
Sloan Paper Company 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
BOSTON, MASS. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
BUFFALO, N. Y. 
Alling & Cory Company 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
Western Newspaper Union 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
Swigart Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 
Standard Paper Co. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Millcraft Paper Company 
DENVER, COLO. 
Western Paper Company 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
DETROIT, MICH. 
Paper House of Michigan 
FARGO, N. DAK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FORT WAYNE, IND. 
Western Newspaper Union 
FRESNO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Dwight Brothers Paper Co. 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Crescent Paper Company 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
Midwestern Paper Company 
LINCOLN, NEB. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 
Western Newspaper Union 
LOS ANGELES, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
LOUISVILLE, KY. 
Louisville Paper Co. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
E. A. Bouer Company 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
The John Leslie Paper Co. 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
A. Storrs & Bement Co. 
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NEW YORK,N.Y. 
M. & F. Schlosser 
OAKLAND, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
OKLAHOMA CITY, OKL. 
Western Newspaper Union 
OMAHA, NEB. 
Western Paper Company 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Raymond & McNutt Co. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
Alling & Cory Company 
PORTLAND, ORE. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
RICHMOND, VA. 
B. W. Wilson Paper Co. 
ROCHESTER, N. Y 
Alling & Cory Company 
SACRAMENTO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
Western Newspaper Union 
SAN DIEGO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SEATTLE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
SIOUX CITY, IOWA 
Western Newspaper Union 
SPOKANE, WASH. 
Zellerbach Paper Company 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
Mack-Elliott Paper Co. 
ST. PAUL, MINN. 
The Nassau Paper Co. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Company 
WICHITA, KANSAS 
Western Newspaper Union 
FOREIGN 
DISTRIBUTORS 
NEW YORK CITY 
AmericanPaperExports,Inc. 
HULL, ENGLAND 
G. F. Smith & Son, Ltd. 


Inwedve 


and CARDS 


Gnvelopes to Match 
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N the long run it will pay 
you touse Stillwater Bond. 
It will produce printing re- 
sults that will fully satisfy 
both you and your clients— 
and you can be sure that 
these results will always be 
thesame because Stillwater is 
a water-marked mill brand. ’ 
€ Yet, with these other ad- Rae on gt 
vantages, Stillwater Bond ‘pak 
costs less than other bonds. gn, AL > 
The difference is enough to 5 Qe P dd (i 
close many bids. And it ‘Fh a Ing ue 
represents a saving that 
your clients will appreciate. : has steadily increased in popularity and 
Write for the sales for nearly a quarter of a century, 
eens Pane because of the unqualified satisfaction 


THE PEERLESS PAPER CO. obtained with it. 


Dayton, Ohio. : 
R. R. B. Padding Glue has all the qual- 
Exclusive Export Distributors: | ities that make for the best in pads. 


American Paper Exports, Inc., 
New York, N.Y. 










Order a trial can from the nearest dealer. 











RIAOUED OAS a sa kesaaaswns see G. Hardy Armstrong 
BOM NTA AUR «o.oo ccicinsececn City Paper Co. 
































I cnicceseadew nde eee Stone & Andrew, Inc. 
SN ING 55 oe hs dvaccuiseaabor H. C. Hansen Type Foundry 
RIERNO INGA Sis vs ce beucassaneak American Type Fdrs. Co. 
ROAR ON csc cucamcn sees essase Graham Paper Co, 

SPAIN NOUEO osc vccksewascae Cleveland Paper Mfg. Co. 
SEE NS ons ios cbunwendaus Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 
CON MUI 5 6:6:60 <u dwwicsnon ee Graham Paper Co. 
DON PAG is ss,o onc ncawende pat Gebhard Bros. 
Oy CoC rs Graham Paper Co. 
Hagerstown, MG... .<...ccecscscee Antietam Paper Co. 
Tass PMROICE SCA, on 0cscevcewcewne Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
Minneapolis, Minn............05% McClellan Paper Co. 
NASIVANE, DEAN «66s sissscicoeeseew Graham Paper Co. 
ne Oy rr Graham Paper Co. 
CS, | a a ae are Scoville Paper Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah............. Western Newspaper Union 
Kean MSRRCISOD, SOAN 5 so .wewecasases Blake, Moffitt & Towne 
DE MRM INNO sa ess vaidosuswssease Graham Paper Co. 
RTEEE EN oo iowa wk 6 Gu ose os American Paper Co. 
Washington, D.C.............. R. P. Andrews Paper Co. 
Dornite, Canada... 6..40.5<60065 Wilson-Munroe Co. 

or direct from 





ROBERT R. BURRAGE 


15 Vandewater Street, New York 
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DEPENDA 


Calender Stacks— 
Fourdrinier 


Machine 


The human element is ex- 
ceedingly important in paper 
making—and the Allied Mills 
are fortunate in being located 
in a city of born paper makers. 
(The Kalamazoo Valley, 
which manufactures a large 
part of the world’s paper sup- 
ply, has always been a paper 
center.) From these paper 
makers the Allied Mills have 
gathered 1500 highly trained 
men to produce papers of the 
finest quality. 




















Just What Will Be the Printed Effect? 


8) ei ag the use of Allied Dependable Offset, effects of rare beauty 
are often obtained where less careful selection of stock would have 
meant mediocre reproductions. 


Delicate gleams and glints of light develop where garish streaks appeared 
before; a soft lustre supplants a hardened glare—and the whole efiect 
becomes fascinating through its naturalness. 


Leading Offset printers hold this paper in high regard. And every day 
more and more letter-press printers use it for flat color work on booklet 
covers and black and white inside pages—the results being unusually 
effective. The reason lies in the beautiful, soft-textured surface of this 
paper which is so pleasing to the eye. 

Kingkote is an exceptional offset for use where price is not the main con- 
sideration. Liberty and Special are less expensive grades—both possessing 
fine value. Liberty is furnished either in White or India. We will gladly 
send samples on request. 


ALLIED PAPER MILLS, Kalamazoo, Michigan 


In writing for samples please address Desk 5, Office 7 
New York Warehouse: 471-473 Eleventh Avenue 


PAPERS | 


10 Paper Machines 34 Coating Machines 
BARDEEN DIVISION MONARCH DIVISION 
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LATEST “p R Q UTY 


Balance Feature 








Pl aten Dwell Obtainable Through Any Reliable Dealer 








Clutch Drive cages pid by 
Boston Printing Press 


& Machinery Co. 


Office and Factory 


(Unexcelled) EAST BRIDGEWATER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Motor Attachment 
































ONE DROP of OIL 


once in a while will 
about double the life and 


efficiency of the excellent 


Morgans & Wilcox 
Job Locks and 
Lock-Furniture 


Keeping them clean is 
very important but keep- 
ing them in use is much 
more so. 


Stick Them in Wherever They Will Go! 









Any space from one-and-a- “Whenever 
. . : ou thin 

half to eight inches is filled and Of our Lack- up 

locked by one If it pays to 


. have any 
of the five sizes It pays to have 
. nough,’’ 

of these incom- 
parable Locks. 
Lock -Furniture 
comes in widths 
four to ten lengths and 
eight to one hundred and 


thirty-two picas. 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 
MIDDLETOWN, N. Y. 
New York Office: 55 ANN ST. Phone Beekman 4373 
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FOR GOOD | 
PRINTING 


“Success” Periodical Black 
30c per Ib. 100 Ib. lots for 
M. F. and Super Papers. 


“Printers” Cut Black 
45c Ib. 100 Ib. lots for Super and Coated Papers. 


“Popular” H. T. Black 


65c per Ib. 50 Ib. lots 





































Attractive prices in larger quantities. 
These inks are smooth in working qualities and rich in tone. 


Sinclair & Valentine Co. 


11-21 St. Clair Place, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Branches in all the Principal Cities 


BosTon........ 516 Atlantic Ave. CLEVELAND..... 321 Frankfort Ave. 
PHILADELPHIA ..... 1106 Vine St. New ORLEANS.....; 315 Gravier St. 
BALTIMORE..312 No. Holliday St. TORONTO..... 233 Richmond St.. W. 
(CHICAGO... 600.05 719 S. Clark St. MONTREAL...... 46 Alexander Ave. 
WINNIPEG. .173 McDermott Ave. 
CALIFORNIA, GRAPHIC Arts INK Co., 240 WERDIN PLACE, Los ANGELES 
ALBANY, BuFFALOo and Other Cities. 
FACTORIES: New York, CuicaGo, CANADA 
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The WARNER New Type 


110 Volts, 25 to 60 Cycles 
4, ¥, 3 72 oH. P. 






FRICTION DRIVE, FOOT CONTROL 


Variable Speed Motor for Job Presses 
BALL BEARING 
The new ball bearing construction eliminates greasing for 
about two yeais. 
Equipped with oversize commutator, bearings and shaft. 
A motor of every conceivable speed and is built for hard usage. 
Save your power bills. This motor consumes current in 


proportion to the running speed. THE PRICE IS RIGHT 
WARNER ELECTRIC COMPANY 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Carried in stock and for sale by Graphic Arts Machinery Ltd. in Canada. 
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Do You Buy Paper— 
or Paper Utility? 


@ Whether you’ re working up a let- 
terhead, booklet, folder, or an entire 
direct-mail campaign, part of its suc- 
cess or failure will be due to the paper 
which you select for the purpose. Plan 
and copy must be right, but the stock 
is equally important. 

@ Don’t select a paper haphazardly. 
Make certain it is the right kind. 
Would a bond more closely harmonize 
with the message, or would a linen be 
better? How about a writing or a 
fine book? 

@_And after you’ve decided on the 
kind, what grade should it be — the 
first bond grade, or the fourth, or per- 
haps the eighth? Which would meet 
all the use and impress requirements 
and yet be the most economical for 
the customer? Which grade was made 
exactly for the job on which you’re 
working ? 

@ The Eagle-A Desk Library solves 
these and literally thousands of other 
every-day problems in a sound and 
practical way. Three of the four 
books contain samples of a simplified, 
yet complete, line of standard papers, 
clearly and definitely arranged by 
kinds and grades. The Handbook of 
Quality-Standard Papers — the only 
comprehensive and authoritative 
working reference manual on paper 
and its uses—describes in detail each 
use requirement and shows you the 


proper paper—its characteristics, im- 
press qualities, and many other facts 
you should know if you are to use 
paper wisely. 

@_Take Ledger papers, for example. The 
six essential grades are shown and de- 
scribed. The qualities and proper uses of 
each grade are interestingly and clearly 
indicated. Have you considered the pos- 
sibilities of new, profitable, satisfying 
business through complete Ledger paper 
knowledge? Ledgers are in constant 
use for recording business transactions. 
The Handbook suggests how they offer 
chances to secure bigger and_ better 
business. 








AMERICAN WRITING PaPER Co. 
The Paper Service Manufacturing Institution 
HOLYOKE 10, MASS. 
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Byron Weston Company’s 
LINEN RECORD PAPER 


—Always first in every trial of strength and endurance —a pre-emi- 
nent paper in the ledger paper field. It is especially recommended 
for municipal, county and state records, and for the accounting of 
large corporations and financial institutions. 


Other Famous Weston Papers: 


WESTON DEFIANCE BOND—For commercial correspondence. 
WESTON FLEXO LEDGER — For flat-opening, loose-leaf ledgers. 
WESTON TYPOCOUNT— For machine bookkeeping. 
WAVERLY LEDGER — For general commercial requirements. 
State your writing or ledger paper needs and we will 
send you interesting exhibits for test and examination. 


BYRON WESTON COMPANY 


Dalton, Massachusetts 





The McCain Feeder 
Attached to Folding Machines 


of All Makes ae. 


Can be Loaded while in Operation. : Secs 


4 1 
550,500 Sheets in 106’s Hours 
Making a net average of 5,168 sheets per hour, were 
run under ordinary shop!conditions, according to a 
report given us by one of the increasing number of 
satisfied users of 


THE MCCAIN Automatic Feeder 


Easily attached to Anderson, Brown, 
Cleveland, Dexter or Hall Folders. 


This device will successfully feed the fastest folding machine, or 
perforators, glueing machines and Harris S-1, S-4 Offset Presses; 
it will increase the production from 10% to 25% above hand 
operator; is easily changed from the smallest to the largest sheet. 


Write for full particulars. 


McCain Bros. Manufacturing Company 
29 South Clinton Street, Chicago, Illinois 




















P roof from Users of the 
MILLSAP LIST PRESS 


From a Progressive Newspaper in New York 
“We find your new Millsap List Press very satisfactory in 
every way. We have less complaints from the people not 
receiving the paper, also from Post Office officials for not 
being able to read the names. 

It might be of interest to you to learn that we have junked 
a six hundred dollar addressing machine, including the 
stencils, to be replaced by your Millsap List Press and 


Wing Mailer.” 
From Another Publisher 


“We have been using one of your Millsap presses in taking 
our mailing list and find that it is a very fine machine and 
saves over half the time in taking the list. The best feature 
of the machine is that it requires no pasting and the strip 
is always uniform and even.” 

Names of above publishers, as well as testimonials from other pub- 
lishers will be supplied on request. 

Let us tell you more of how the MILLSAP LIST PRESS can be 
used in preparing your mailing list. 


CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 
GREENFIELD, MASS. 











The Greatest 





"Ma tTHEMATICIANS declare 
that the greatest mathemat- 
ical feat during the past fifty 
years was the compilation of 
the tables and cost computa- 
tions which resulted in the 
Franklin Printing Price List 


‘The system used has stood 
the test and is the one great 
discovery in modern mathe- 
matics @ More about this 
“printer's bible” on request 


Clhe PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
Salt Lake Qty, Utab 
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WATERMARKED 


The PRACTICAL yoWARD Bonp 


LET TER WrieAD Compare it - Tearit - Test it 


And you will specify it 


ROM the printer’s standpoint HOW- 

ARD BOND is the practical letterhead 
paper. Its thirteen colors and white and 
four finishes, its many sizes and weights, 
meet every practical demand for variety 
and choice for purposes of printing, engrav- 
ing, lithographing or embossing. 


Printers who ure HOWARD BOND are 
assured of distinctive, effective results for 
their customers at a decided saving in cost. 


Ask your dealer for the special “ Letter- 
head” folder showing recommendations 
for business usage, or write us direct. 








THE HOWARD PAPER COMPANY, URBANA, OHIO 


New York Office: 280 Broadway Chicago Office: 1148 Otis Building 
HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND HOWARD LEDGER 
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Better Presswork 


is possible when the speed of the 
presses can be regulated properly. 


A-K Push- Button Control Motors 
make it possible to procure any one of twelve 
speeds suitable for the particular job on the press. 


Lower speed means lower consumption of current 

—this is an important item in the cost of pro- 

duction that should not be underestimated. 
Send for a copy of our illustrated folder and 


price list. It describes our complete line of elec- 
trical equipment for job and cylinder presses. 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


Manufacturers of Martin Rotary Converters 
Variable and Constant Speed A. C. Motors 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, Ill., U.S. A. 





HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 


WILL SOLVE PU LL EYS 


YOUR CHANGE OF SPEED PROBLEM 





SPECIAL OFFER 
ORDER ONE, install and use according to our in- 
structions. If it does not do all we claim for it, write 
us and we will authorize its return at our expense. 








NEW MODELS 15-O and 17-O 
DRIVE SHAFT TYPE 
Easily installed and adaptable to ANY 


machine using up to 5 H. P. where variations 
in load are not intermittently heavy and light. 


Same Type as 
FAMOUS MODEL “R” 
Designed especially for all sizes and series of 


C & P Presses except NO FRAME FASTEN- 
INGS REQUIRED. 


OTHER MODELS 
In counter shaft type or for direct connec- 
tion to motors. 
Illustrating Stub Shaft and between bearings installations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSES 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Cable Address ““HORTOKUM” 


MINNEAPOLIS MINNESOTA 





Automatic 


‘PROCESS EMBOSSER 


4 


The DO-MORE Automatic Process Embosser produces fine |} 


embossed, engraved and litho effects direct from type 
without the use of dies or plates 


For further particulars and prices apply to 


AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO. 


95 MINNA STREET ~ SAN FRANCISCO ~ CALIFORNIA 
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ESTABLISHED 187° 


The proof lies 
in a trial of the 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 
SERVICE 


A half century of steady 
growth has given this house 
a National reputation for 
designing and the making 
of perfect printing plates. 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Chicago, Illinois 


AK Ni Reeee 


WW, 
DLINZ SOHOGNO 
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ROBE RIS Numbering Machi Iles 


Type-High Model27. Type-High Model 28 MODEL 27 


Size 
5 Wheels . . $16.00 6 Wheels . . $18.00 114 x13 Inches 





Every printer ought to be equipped to do automatic 
numbering jobs. And not merely such jobs as happen 
to come along, but jobs of sufficient volume to make going 
after them worth while. 

A small investment in one or more Roberts Machines 
will give him the proper equipment — machines that will 
work accurately and economically. 

Ask for folder, “Eight Points of Preference 
for the Pressman.” 
Machines to number either forward or backward — NO 1 2345 
Orders for either style filled from stock— Fully guaran- e 
teed— Over 75 other models— Write for information. Fac Simile Impression 
VIEW SHOWING PARTS DETACHED FOR CLEANING 


Simplest—Strongest—Fully Patented—Over 300,000 in use. 
THE ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 


694-710 Jamaica Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Builders of all kinds of Special Numbering Equipments. Branches and Agencies in principal countries of the world. 
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To-Day GUMMED PAPER can be Printed 


Because 


McLAURIN-JONES COMPANY 


Manufactures 


Ideal Guaranteed Flat ana Jones Non-Curling 
Gummed Papers 


Main Office — Brookfield, Mass. 
Mills: Brookfield, Mass., Newark, N.J., Ware, Mass. 
Branch Offices: 


NEW YORK OFFICE CINCINNATI OFFICE 


CHICAGO OFFICE ° 
150 Nassau St. 1858-9 Transportation Bldg. 600 Provident Bank Bldg. 

















IDEAL GUARANTEED | jones 


| Li-flat 
| 
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EMBOSSOGRAPHY 


The art of producing the Patented, absolute Flexible and Permanent, 
can’t crack off or scratch off embossed or Engraved effects, without 
the use of dies or plates, any color, also Gold and Silver, as fast as ordinary 
Printing. Gas, Gasolene or Electric Heated. Don’t ’ buy a toy outfit, 
; ” and expect success. Complete outfits, $150.00 up. 
~ ~~ 3 Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letiers from Users, etc. 
Trade “THE CAMEL BACK” Mark 
pea THERE'S A SEASON FOR THE HUME cai EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK CITY 





Printers and Publishers, Attention! PATENTS PROCURED 


Let this plant -o4 your bindery. We are equipped to serve you Spr ‘ 
matter where you are located. Send sketch or model today for examination, prompt report and advice. 
No charge for preliminary advice. Write for free Booklet and blank form 


E N G) D A H he B I N D E RY on which to disclose your idea. Highest references. Promptness assured. 
(HOLMGREN, ENGDAHL & JOHNSON Co.) 
Edition Bookbinders CLARENCE A. O’BRIEN, Registered Patent Lawyer 
412-420 Orleans Street, Chicago Phone Main 4928 Ee en eee ees A Se 














MINUTES MEAN MONEY!—Lost Time 
Is Lost Money— Check It! 


KNOW TO THE MINUTE when work is started and finished; Vibrators for Gordon Presses 


when orders are received and delivered; when letters are 
received and answered. A guaranteed distributor without gears, cogs, springs 


You Need KASTENS TIME STAMP or internal mechanism; works with all automatic 
Efficiency in War Time and All Times! Kastens Time Stamps feeders; all sizes; $15 to $20; write for free trial offer. 


@ costlittle, are built for long service, and work quickly, smoothly 
ACME MULTI-COLOR COMPANY, EUREKA, KANSAS 


and accurately. Send for catalogue showing various styles with prices. 
Facsimile of imprint HENRY KASTENS, 418-20 W. 27th St., New York City, N.Y. 
AUG 281917 3 43 PM 








Printing Plants and Businesses J.w. PITT, inc. 
BOUGHT AND SOLD UPRIGHTGRAIN 


Printers’ Outfitters. American Type Founders’ Products, (Self Contained or Sectional) 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinery of Every Description. PRINTING BASE SYSTEM Ss 


CONNER, FENDLER & CO., 96 Beekman St., New York City BATH, N. Y. 


We cater to the Printing 
Trade in making the 
most up-to-date line of M E TA L, S 
Pencil and Pen Linotype, Intertype, 
Monotype, Stereotype, 


THE BEST Car bons Special Mixtures 


AND 


CHEAPEST for any Carbon Copywork. | OUALITY 


IN THE 


——s Also all Supplies for Printing First, Last and All the Time 
Write for Sample Sheet. Form Letters 


Expert Makers: E.W. Blatchford Co. 
MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 230 N. Clinton St. World Building 


PARK RIDGE, NEW JERSEY Chiou New Ven 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 

















American Brass & Wood Type Co. 
2448 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 




















There Is No Business That 


will bring in so large 
per cent of profit and 
thatis so easily learned 
as making RUBBER 
STAMPS. Any 
printer can double his 
income by buying one 
of our Outfits, as he 
already has the Type, 
which can be used with- 
out injury in making 
STAMPS. Write to 
us for catalogue and 
full particulars, and 
earn money easily. 


The 
J.F.W. Dorman Co. 


Baltimore, Md., U.S. A. 


Overlay Knives 


Tested for Quality 
of Temper 
Have keen edge and of much flexibil- 


ity, enabling the operator to divide a 
thin sheet of paper very delicately. 


The blade runs the entire length of 
handle, and is of uniform temper 
throughout. As knife wears covering 
can be cut away as required. 


PRICE 60c POSTPAID 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman St., Chicago, III. 


THE TYPOGRAPHY 
of ADVERTISEMENTS 


By F. J. TREZISE 


a 

= 

La 

& 

& 

i 

| 

g| ‘This is one of the best books 
gw} on the subject, and I shall in- 
g| clude it in my list of approved 
g| books on Advertising. It is well 
g| written and artistically gotten 
p| Up: I congratulate The Inland 
a Printer on the work.”’ 

. Professor Walter Dill Scott. 
& 

iw 

& 

& 

& 
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136 pages, 65 illustrations in two colors. 
Price $2.35 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago 
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A New Service 
For All Saw Users 


When the Saw Blade or the Trimmer Knives F ‘ ‘ 
on your saw become dull, send them to us, Our type is cast on specially built Type 


and we will sharpen them—correctly. Foundry casting machines, and is not to 
Our improved method of sharpening makes the be confused with sorts caster products 


saw blade perfectly round and all teeth uni- All rn on —— 
form. This insures much easier and better ee eee ere Eee eee Oe 


work, as each tooth cuts the same—you thereby of long years of experience in the Type 
obtain a smoother and more even cut. Foundry game and the use of best mate- 


We have recently enlarged our sharpening and rials. 
grinding department, and we can give the usual : : 
prompt and unexcelled Laclede service to all Our — on from six to wenn —s 
users of composing room saws—any make. We point. Write for booklet showing some 


assure you that our work and service will satisfy. of our choice, modern, printing types. 


OUR PRICES—Plus Postage L ACLEDE TYPE FOUNDRY 


Sharpening Saws, 4” to 6” sawblade . $0.75 
Sharpening Saws, 6!%” to 9” saw blade, $1.00 Foundry At 


. = ” ” 
ee rn en: Foe $1.15 119 N.Main St 500 Delaware St. 


Retoothing— when necessary, 614” to 9” Saint Louis, Mo Kansas City, Mo 
saw blade $1.50 


Sharpening Trimmer Knives per set of 3, $0.25 
Laclede Mfg. Company 
Builders of the Laclede Saw-Trimmer 
119-121 N. FIRST STREET ST.LOUIS, MO. 


SET IN CASLON ANTIQUE 


























WICKERSHAM 
—QUOINS— 


are preferred by discriminating printers who ee | RS Se “The Secret of Success 


seek to keep their plants equipped with the is—GLUE” 


best devices that afford economy and speed. a ee a ne 


temporary philosopher. He 
had in mind the kind of glue 
that would stick through thick 
and thin—the sort of glue 
that holds fast because it is 
scientifically prepared. 


Improperly prepared glue will ruin a bindery job. Don’t 
take any chances. Install one of our Model A-D Glue Heaters 
and Pots (shown in accompanying illustration) and do away 
For general lockup purposes the Wickersham Quoin with glue troubles. 


: ss ' In this glue heater the glue is surrounded by a hot-water 
holds a dominant position, Morton Lock-Ups and jacket and is kept at the right temperature by the Automatic 


Stephens Expansion Locks are pre-eminent in their Temperature Controller. No danger of weakening glue 
specialized uses. through overheating or exposure to live steam. 














WRITE for illustrated circular and price list Many large binderies have found our equipment a profitable investment. 
describing the Wickersham Quoin, the Morton 
Lockup and the Stephens Expansion Lock. 





An illustrated booklet describing our complete line 
of glue handling equipment will be sent on request. 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin Co. Y 
gone and Manufacturers The New Advance Machinery Co. 


174 Fort Hill Square BOSTON, MASS. Van Wert, Ohio 
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PRINTERS OF HALF-TONES NEED— 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY 


It contains all the ‘‘make-ready”’ that the cut requires. 
only perfect Chalk Overlay. You can make it from the supplies that we furnish. 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS, 61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 


It is the original and 








Offset—Slip Sheeting, Use 


The Johnson Perfection Burner 
Cleveland 


OTT ELT DEAL 


nyvneernynyanenenureneyt 





$1.00 HENOID 

TRADE Hae CHALMERS 
Gallon INSTANTANEGUS ee 
$3.00; TYPE CLEANER 


123 Chestnut Street 
Newark, N. J. 


works like lightning 





UNE ATE 


CAMPBELL PRINTING PRESS 
REPAIR PARTS COMPANY 


We have a few bargains in REBUILT PRESSES. Let us know your needs. 
We specialize in repair parts for Campbell Presses and counters for printing 
presses. Expert repair men for all makes of presses sent to your plant. 


288 SCHOLES STREET BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 


Avoid delay when in need of repairs by sending orders direct to office. 

















CARBON BLACK 


GODFREY L. CABOT 938-942,014 South Building. 
GRADES — Elf, Auk, Bak, Etc. 


Factories — Cedar Grove and Nancy’s Run, W. Va.; Baker, Monte, 
Swartz, Cargas, Lamkin, etc., La. 





Monarch, Dar, 





























BOOK BINDING 


Edition Binding, Leather, Cloth, also Catalog. 
Efficient Workmanship. Prompt Service. 


MURPHY- PARKER COMPANY 
701-709 Arch Street, Philadelphia, Penna, 


Correspondence 
Solicited. 


There is only one ENGRAVING 


That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 
Everything for the Engraving Department 














The Printer’s Friend 
JELLITAC 


One dozen cartons or our No. 1 bag 
mailed on receipt of $1.00 


ARTHUR S. HOYT CO. 
90 W. Broadway, New York 


Eastern Brass 
& Wood Type 
Company 
Largest Stock. 
Fonts and Sorts in 
All Sizes. 

114 E. 13th Street 
New York City 


Phone «Harrison S85? 


derick Dunham 
Printing Ink 


PRINTING VARNISHES 
OFFSET & DRIERS 
DRY COLORS 


gnott IT Wir, 


JELLITAC 


I stick? 




















LITHO INKS 
441S DEARBORN STREET 


Chicago, 





Fine Engraved 
Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly for the printer. Just the 
card you want for imprinting the customer’s name. Our new 
line is without a doubt the best we have ever assembled. 
KING CARD COMPANY 
Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting, Cards 
149-57 North 12th Street - ~ Philadelphia, Pa. 





Write for 
Samples. 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT 
OF CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


OF THE INLAND PRINTER, published monthly, at Chicago, Illinois, for 
April 1, 1923. 

State of Illinois i 

County of Cook 5°” 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County aforesaid, per- 
sonally appeared James Hibben, who, having been duly sworn according to law, 
deposes and says that he is the business manager of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge and belief, a true state- 
ment of the ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, 
required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in Section 443, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing editor 
and business manager are: 


Publisher — The Inland Printer Co............ 632 Sherman st., Chicago, Il. 
Ta —— BNR NUMRINIIIN 5 oo io cso diss ns 95S 4 4:5: 0.9 :801¢ oreo GOO el Chicago, Ill. 
Managing Editor — Harry Hillman...............csscecescees Chicago, Ill. 
Business Manager — James Hibben...................e20005 Evanston, IIl. 


2. That the owners are: Estate of Henry O. Shepard, deceased, for the 
benefit of Mis. Jennie O. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago, and 
Mrs. Clara J. Shepard, 135 S. Central Park blvd., Chicago. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mortgages, or 
other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the owners, 
stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of stock- 
holders and security holders as they appear upon the books of the company, 
but also, in cases where the stockholder or security holder appears upon the 
books of the company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is given; also 
that the said two paragraphs contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowl- 
edge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders 
and security holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, associa- 
tion, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, 
or other securities than as so stated by him. 


JAMES HIBBEN, 
Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2d day of April, 1923. 
M. F. KASE, Notary Public. 
(My commission expires Feb. 26, 1927.) 
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CLEANING OUTFIT 


for NUMBERING MACHINES 


will save printers many a dollar and add years to the life of typographic numbering machines 


TRACE MARK 
















































Price = a (eal 
Complete $620 [ONE GALLON} The American Numerex Cleaning Outfit reduces 
Lh cues =—=—ZF to a minimum the trouble of the proper care of 
———— i numbering machines. 
= a wa ae : Yj Numerex Cleaning Fluid dissolves all the hardened ink, 
= Name . Le, dirt and foreign particles and leaves the machines abso- 
= Numerex) YE) lutely clean. The fluid is already prepared and requires 
— CLEANING OUTFIT YJ no mixing or heating. Simply place numbering machines 
———— ——_ - Yj to be cleaned in wire drip tray and place in one of the steel 


trays. Pour enough fluid over to cover machines. After 

soaking a few hours machines will be found to be abso- 

lutely clean. Brush if necessary and after oiling keep 

machines in the other steel tray and they are always 

ready for your next job. 

Rustless Non-inflammable 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS 


American Numbering Machine Co. 


220 Shepherd Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Branch: 123 West Madison Street, Chicago, IIl. 


Made by the manufacturers of Standard American Model 30 Typographic Machines 





























PRINTERS PRODUCE 
INCREASED PROFITS 


and added SATISFACTION 
through their greater sale of 


Hoarman-BHassrtt 
ArLuxe apr 
Stark Cr rtific alps Crane Composing Room Saw 


DeLuxe Bond Blanks A simple, practical, convenient, low-cost means for cut- 


ting linotype slugs, leads, furniture, reglets, brassrule, 
electrotypes, etc. Also does slotting, grooving, 
under-cutting. Special attachments for grind- 


' Producer 
in Any 
Shop 


That’s what scores of 
print shop owners say 
















These DeLuxe Stock Certificates and Bond 
Blanks are printed on high grade paper in a 


manner that rivals steel engravings in richness, Write 


beauty, and perfection. ing, drilling, routing and mitering. Comes set Today 
} . for descrip- 
up for use. Simply place on bench, connect ae ae 


Samples of these elegant forms : 
with prices sent on request. cord to lamp socket and start running. 


The Forman- Bassett Co. Compact and Powerful 


Printers and Lithographers 


1431 W. Third St., Cleveland, Ohio 


and prices on 
Crane Compos- 
ing Room Saw and 
information on how 
it can increase your 
profits. Every machine 
sold on a Satisfaction 
guarantee. 


W. B. & J. E. BOICE 


Height, 13”; size of table, 13” x 16”; 
diameter of saws, 6” ; bronze bearing 
or ball-bearing saw arbor; % h. p. 
ball-bearing motor; pica gauge 

















Dept. I, P. 5. 
114 23rd St., TOLEDO, OHIO 











to 52 picas by nonpareils. 
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use the surplus blast air on the delivery For Job, Cylinder and Automatic Presses 
To Find List Price Cylinder Chases, Etc. Price of Bright Steel Job Chases 
4 Add together the outside width and Regular Skeleton Bearers 
The Eberhart Air Attachment length of chase ‘and multiply by the 15 = 4 a = 
(Patent applied for) following factors: 775 8.75 
consisting of a tube which replaces the idler For Poster (Skeleton Chase)...... $0.23 7.75 8.75 
shaft at front end of delivery. The tube is con- For Twin net —_. eeeoeeee 2 : 25 RY. 
nected to the blast by a hose. Small air holes col wd galaaeamanael ial 960 10.50 
in the tube shoot the air under the sheet as it Duplex and Goss Comet (on application). 9.50 10.50 
is being delivered and cause it to settle more — or Cylinder Chase... 7 : 44 72 
slowly. Terms on application. ea rencerovcersorenenens Bp 
Side and Foot Sticks, perinch.... .05 Kelly. eis 9.45 11.20 
01 DOWNEY ROAD LOS ANGELES, CAL TRAPP & KUEHNLE, M’frers 
~~ . : 259 Pearl Street, New York ; 

















MATRIX RE-SHAPER 


FOR LINOTYPE OR INTERTYPE MATS 


A MATRIX SWAGE B 
Restores worn and twisted com- 
A Necessity in Every 










Manufacturers of Machinery for 
CUTTERS ane PRINTERS 
DIE PRESSES f : BOXMAKERS 
KNIFE GRINDERS pe BOOKBINDERS 
ROUND CORNERCUTTERS LITHOGRAPHERS 
BOOK COMPRESSORS mre PAPER MILLS 





binations to original accuracy. 
Machine Plant 
ELIMINATES 
DISTRIBUTOR STOPS 
Corrects Defective Combinations 


Price, $12.50 
Matrix Re-Shaper Co., 


69 N. Griggs St., St. Paul, Minn. 


Pee eee) 


GOSS 


The Name That Stands for Speed, Dependability, Service 


THE SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 
Dayton, Ohio. 


AGENCIES: NewYork, Chicago, Atlanta, Dallas, SanFrancisco, London 
Paris, Lyons, Stockholm, Havana, Buenos Aires, Toronto, Wnnipeg 














UR Cleaner positively removes 


all impurities; decreases dross to 

a minimum; forms a harmonious 
mixture of the metal; and makes it 
cast perfectly. 





Stop and think what this means 





Sent on ‘Free Trial” 
Send for descriptive circular 


PERFECTION METAL 


CLEANER COMPANY 
(Not Inc.) 


oil 6805 Perry Ave., CHICAGO; ILL. 





The Goss High-Speed “‘Straightline’’ Press 
Used in the Largest Newspaper Plants in U.S. A.and Europe. 


The Goss High-Speed **Unit Type’’ Press 
Built with all Units on floor or with Units superimposed. 


The Goss Rotary Magazine Printing and Folding Machine 
Specially Designed for Catalogue and Magazine Work. 


Goss Stereotype Machinery 
A Complete Line for Casting and Finishing Flat or Curved Plates. 


Descriptive literature cheerfully furnished. 


THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS CoO. 


Main Office and Works: New York Office: 
1535 S, Paulina Street, Chicago 220 West 42d Street 











Printing Press Engineers 
and Machinists 


with years of experience in designing and 
building special and standard presses. We 
specialize on rotary presses for Duplex, Trip- 
lex, Quadruplicate and folded Salesbook, In- 
dustrial and Zig-Zag fold form printing presses. 


Tell us your requirements and we will gladly quote you. 


American Machine & Mfg. Co. 


441 Folsom St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Save on Your Roller Bill 
The National Cleaner and Type Wash 


Toughens the outer surface, giving more weather 
resistance. Keeps the pores of the rollers open 
at all times. Prevents rollers sweating. 
Does Not Harden or Crack the Rollers 
Ask your dealer, or write 


PRINT-AID COMPANY, Dayton, Ohio 
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No. 102 


531 Atlantic Ave. 


Does Your Wire Stitching 
Detract from the 
Pamphlets You Bind? 


The most skilled workman, laboring most con- 
scientiously cannot produce good work without 
good tools. 


You owe it to yourself and your customers 
that your working tools are the best so that 
your product may be of the highest quality 
possible. 

The quantity and quality of work of which 
Monitor Stitcher No. 102 is capable will 
surprise you. 

Write for Booklet No. A-2-27 


LATHAM MACHINERY COMPANY 


Builders of Wire Stitchers for Thirty-five Years 
1153 Fulton Street, CHICAGO 


PHILADELPHIA 
Bourse Bldg. 


NEW YORK 
45 Lafayette Street 


BOSTON 


MONITOR MACHINES are carried in stock by 
Grapuic Arts MACHINERY L1D., 366 W. Adelaide St., Toronto, Canada 











Jiffy Universal Guide 


The Guide Without an Equal 
STRONG, RUGGED, QUICK SET 
Specify whether for Automatic or 
hand-fed Job Presses 
Half Doz. $1.75 Doz.$3.25 2Doz, $5.50 
Manufactured and Sold by 
Cc. L. WELSH COMPANY 
423 Woodruff St. Pittsburgh, Pa. 








GRADUATE MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
and former Mechanical Superintendent of a large daily news- 
paper—name well known in newspaper field—wants 
MANUFACTURERS AGENCY 
for Printing Machinery and Supplies in New York and vicinity. 


Hasawellequipped = Box B-818, care INLAND PRINTER, 
office in city. 41 Park Row, New York City 


























“Krause” Book 
Machine 


Will round thick and thin 
books up to 235,” length 
and 53” thickness. Round- 
ing up toabout 400 books 
an hour. A big time and 
labor saving machine. 


Rounding 





HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 
114 E. 13th St., New York City, N. Y. 














gr) 
M 9 
A Printer’s House-Organ 
“We are better known and better liked 
than any other print shop in our town” 
RINTERS who are faced with a need for more sales, 
more friends, more confidence in their ability and in- 
tegrity as printers, should use an aggressive house-organ. 
For a year and a half I’ve written that kind for a small, 
select list of printer clients, concentrating all my effort 
on it, and I have never lost a client. 


I have never lost a client because each batch of manu- 
script that leaves my office has received the painstaking 
care and thought that it would receive were it for my 
own print shop. You too, in your house-organ, should 
find such selling copy profitable, a real, a definite aid in 
your selling of printing. Write for samples and information. 


A printer client writes: “Sorry we haven’t told you before, sorry 
you had to ask, but this hasty letter will tell you what we think. 
Our house-organ is teaching all of us, our own employees, how 
to sell printing and how to print printing. It is teaching our 
customers the common-sense use of direct advertising and how 
to make it profitable. And I believe that because of it, we are 
better known and better liked than any other print shop in our 
town, and there are other real shops here, as well as our own. 
The April manuscript arrived yesterday, and it packs its usual 
amount of earnest, believable, usable suggestions, laughs and 
tears, and the ads tell splendidly of the printing we do. Use this 
in your advertising if you like, we owe it to you.” 

Joseph K. Arnold says: ** Our house-organ, the note book,made us 
famous in Chicago. It brings in business far in excess of its cost.” 


D E F A I L S 


You'll receive copy on a definite monthly date, planned to fit your local con- 
ditions, exactly. You hold exclusive mailing rights in your business territory. 








OREN ARBOGUST, 808 Lakeside P1., Chicago, IIl. 


Heuwsce«w Organs fer Pre inté2#s 
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“The Proof Is O. K.” 


Good, clear proofs are half the battle; they facilitate O. K.’s 
without loss of time or special explanations; they are as 
important as the completed job itself in carrying to the 
customer the stamp of quality and the character of the 
printing establishment. Excellent proofs can be made with 


“B.B.B: Proof Press 


( Brower Ball-Bearing ) 
This press is designed to eliminate al! unnecessary move- 
ments and to give distinct and satisfactory proofs. 
The No. 2 Brower, shown above, has a bed 17 x 26 inches. 


The No. 0 Brower is a smaller but equally efficient proof 
press with a bed 14 x 20 inches. 


Write for Descriptive Circular. 


A. T. H. BROWER COMPANY 
166 West Jackson St., Chicago, Iil. 


For Sale by the AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 


S. Cooke Proprietary, Lmt’d, Sole Agents for Australia. 


Nickel Applied to Stereotypes 





UR Nickel Bath gives stereotype plates a hard nickel-steel 
surface, making them print better and give ten times as 
many impressions. The vat and formula for this process are 
sold outright. Plates treated with this process are ready for 
the press in forty-five minutes. 


The Improved Hot Bender 


is the most practical bending machine on the market. It is 
guaranteed to curve stereotype or electrotype plates of any 
standard thickness and bend a perfect curve. 


Write for particulars. 
ELGIN BENDING MACHINE CoO. 
Office: 565 Douglas Avenue Elgin, Ill., U. S. A. 








WRITE for our beau- 

tiful Sample Books, 

prices and proposition 

nd have for Printers 
e Ke and Stationers. You 
TTER STATIC should be able to in- 


GENUINE STEEL AND  “lligently care for the 


engraved stationery or- 


COPPER ENGRAVED ders that develop in 


Wedding Invitations, Calling your city —along with 
Cards, Letterheads and Busi- prestige, a nice profit 
ness Cards, Announcements can be realized on its 
and Society Stationery. sale. Write today. 


ECKER & COMPANY 
(INCORPORATED) 
414 North Twelfth Street 
SAINT LOUIS 








Wholesale 


Engravers, Copper Plate 
Printers, Designers, Steel 
Die Embossers of Society 
and Commercial Stationery 











A CYLINDER PRESS GUIDE 


FOR ALL JOB PRESSES 





A guide that is independent of the tympan sheet, and can be set in less than 
a minute. You can move them from left to right without throwing them 
out of register, after they are set. 

They are very profitable on the Millers Feeders as they can not be thrown 
off when a sheet or card board jams and they also prevent the fork from 
getting caught by the carriage. Manufactured and for Sale by 


JOHN H. LEES CO. 215 S. 5th Street Philadelphia, Pa. 





Morgan Expansion Roller Trucks 


for JOB PRESSES 
They Expand — They Con- 
tract and are Noiseless. 


They Save 50% 


Prices at your Dealers: 
8x12 set of 6C.&P. § 7.70 
A new roller with ‘Bteel” The me roller raised to exact ert “ 4 7.70 
aS pressure type hei, with Morgan Trucks, x ss 


en ype. Bross rule wo would cut Tebures clean printing without cuge Sr 





WRITE FOR USER REFERENCES ]| 12x18 
HALF THE INK CAN BE SAVED | 4o,38 








No. 18 8.80 





Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Co. 
Ask your dealer or send direct. 1816 Whitley Ave., Los Angeles, Cal. 




















Burch Burner and Blower 
For Use on Miller Feeders 


This gas Burner does a double duty. The Burner removes electricity from the 
paper and sets the ink. The air Blower removes any curl from the paper and 
pilessheetsevenly. Easy toinstall! Simpie to operate ! Economical to use ! 


10x 15 size, $15.00 12x 18 size, $15.00 
Sent on 15 days’ trial if desired 
4 1525 Williamson Bldg. 
The Casper Gripper Co. *° 3, ile7one 
Casper Grippers for Platen Presses 











KNAUFFSATT 


The Pressman’s Friend 


Why? Will you slipsheet, pile in small piles, waste 
* time waiting for colors to dry when you can 
run one after the other, take chance of losing whole job from 
sticking and picking when heavy supply of ink is run, always 
in fear of running enough ink for a good job, when less than 
one cent for each pound of ink treated invested in the only 
preparation that has stood the test of time will prevent it all? 
It is a wonder in work on paper box Glassine and oil papers. 





PRICE— 1 can, $2.00; 1 pail, $7.25; 25 lbs., $23.75; 100 1bs., $90.00 


THE NO OFFSET CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY., U.S A. 
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The 


Margach 
Metal 
Feeder 
$75.00 


Can be applied to 
any slug or single 
type casting ma- 
chine. It will 
save you $1.00 per 
day per machine. 
The MARGACH 
has been endorsed 
by nearly a thou- 
sand users. 





Pa For further information 
MARGACH METAL FEEDER s 
Linotype, Intertype, Ludlow and Elrod. call or write. 


as or Electric. 


THE MARGACH MFG. CO. 
213-215 Centre St., New York 
u. Ss. REDHESeNT Ae FOREIGN REPRESENTATIVES 
E y Products 
66 W. Harrison St., chiceno: Til. en to TyPe ellington St, ‘aint 
Des M Print Excha 
310 Second St. Des Moines: lowa *foronto, Ontari 
H. F. Wiegel, National Paper & Type Co., 
535 Tuxedo; ratkee Webster Groves, s O89 Bu rling Slip 
. Louis, Mo New York, N.Y. 
s. Thompso 


Jo} Rerresentanye for 
350 Sansome St., San Erancisco, Cal. 


Mexico, Cuba & So. America 











PAM ee eee 


VOSS © 


It will pay you to try our 


RAPID HALFTONE BLACK 3458M 


An excellent work and turn ink, very 
dense and clean working. 


BERGER & WIRTH, Incorporated 
58-60 bar gee HEIGHTS BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
hicago Office: Detroit Office: 
538 S. Dearborn St. 806 Gladstone Ave 


Boston Office: 
54 High St. 


Wn 











STOKO erating PRODUCTS 

H H Printers make good profits produc- 
Plateless Embossing Machine ing steel-die and copper-plate effects 
without the use of dies and plates. Increases the earning power of your types 
and presses with no additional wear. Successful in all leading countries. 

H A high-grade, durable gloss or dull-finish compound 
Embossing Powders for plateless embossing For Black or Color Work, 
$2.25 per lb.; for Gold and Silver Work, $3.00 perlb. Orders promptly filled 

H For printing circular letters on platen presses. The 
Ribbon Attachment ribbon moves over the form same as on multigraph, 
enabling printers to produce easily a satisfactory resemblance to typewritten 
letters. Price, with two rolls of ribbon, $10.00—and selling like hot cakes. 

sade Especially suitable for plateless embossing. This is a high- 
Printing Inks grade ink for extra fine job printing. Put up in half-pound 
collapsible tubes—-Black $1.25 per lb.; Yellow, Orange, Red, Blue, Green and 
Purple, $2.00 per lb. Try this, if you take pride in doing good printing. 
H s For producing typewritten 
Press-Typewriter Inks and RibbONS jcvsere on otaten er cvtinder 
presses with stationary ribbon over the form. Complete instructions for doing 


work. Inks are $2.00 per lb. for any standard‘color. Ribbons are $2.25 per 
roll of 8 inches wide by 6 yards long. Good results are obtained this way. 


H Keep your glue at proper temperature and always 
Electric Glue Pots ready for use. 1-qt. size $8; 2-qt. $10; 4-qt. $15. 

H Strong brilliant colors that are easily soluble and even flow- 

Ruling Inks ing. Prices: Black $2.75, Yellow $3.50, Red, Green, Blue, 


and Purple $4.50 per pound. Most any variety of tints can be obtained 
by intermixing these colors. Put up in powder form, 1 lb. to a package. 


Multi ta h Ribbons In any standard color at $2.25 per 6 yard roll. 

g p A worth-while special price on quantity lots. 

T ewriter Ribbons To match multigraph or Press-Typewriter work 
J D in any standard color. Furnished on plain spools 

for re-filling ribbons of any make of typewriter. Price: 40 cents per spool for 

ribbons up to 9-16 in. wide: 5 cents extra for each additional 1-8 inchin width. 

Inks For Rubber Stamps, Numbering Machines, Check Writers, Copying 

and Mimeograph. Also Writing Ink Powders, to dissolve in water. 


FURTHER PARTICULARS OF ALL PRODUCTS SENT ON REQUEST 
WE MAIL PROMPTLY BY PARCEL POST TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD 


4097 E. 74TH STREET 


THE A. STOKES Co. CLEVELAND, O., U.S. A. 





Be an 
6 a 
No Job Printing Department is 
completely equipped with- 

out at least one 


Standard 


HIGH-SPEED 
AUTOMATIC 
JOB PRESS 


The only automatic bed-and- 
platen job press on the market. 
Over 50 per cent of our sales are 
to repeat-order customers. 


Comfortable terms to responsible 
houses 


WOOD & NATHAN CO. 


Sole Selling Agent 
521 West 23d Street, New York 
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~ IMPOSITION 


A HANDBOOK FOR PRINTERS 


Though this handy volume contains 84 informing and worth-while 
illustrations, its principal purpose is to present clearly and simply the 
fundamental principles underlying imposition. The work gets down 
to the basis of the beginner, and contains thorough explanations of 
regular forms intended for machine and hand folding. Its comprehen- 
sive indexing makes it a model for ready reference. Among the 
subjects discussed and explained are these: 


Forms for Platen Press Twenty-page Forms 

Four-page Forms Twenty-four-page Forms 
Eight-page Forms Thirty-two-page Forms 

Folder Forms Thirty-six-page Forms 
Twelve-page Forms Imposition for Folding Machines— 
Sixteen page Forms Dexter Folders, Chambers 
Eighteen-page Forms Folders, Brown Folders. 


72 pages, fully illustrated, 4x6 inches, flexible leather, gold side-stamped, $1.25. Postage, 5 cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 











ff a Practical ~*~ 
and Authoritative — 
Information about 


Punctuation, Capitalization, Style, Marked Proof, Corrected 
Proof, Proofreaders’ Marks, Make-up of a Book, Imposition and 
Sizes of Books, Sizes of the Untrimmed Leaf, Type Standard, 
Number of Words in a Square Inch, Relative Sizes of Type, 
Explanation of the Point System, Weight of Leads Required for 
Any Work, Number of Leads to the Pound, To Print Consecutive 
Numbers, To Prevent Coated Paper from Peeling, Engraving 
and Illustrating, Standard Trade Terms for Engravers, Defini- 

tions of the Principal Technical Terms Used in Fine Book- 

, binding, Relative Values of Bindings, Directions for Securing 
, Copyright, Correct Sizes of Flat Writing Papers, Sizes , 

. of Ruled Paper, Regular Envelope Sizes, Standard Sizes 

of Newspapers, Leads for Newspapers, News- 4 / 

paper Measurement, Imposition of Forms. 


"The Vest Pocket 


Manual ofPrintine @ =... 
a The Inland Printer Co. 
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Running on a Flat Tire? 


a to complete every operation in your own plant 

or sending it to your competitor to finish or even 

losing out altogether? No longer is there any need to be 
over equipped or under equipped. You can 
know that keen sense of satisfaction in hav- 
ing the RIGHT machine at the RIGHT 
time. Such a machine is 


The Nelson Super Duty 


It is a MULTIPURPOSE machine which is 

regularly used the country over, for all manner 
of regular operations in printing plants; punching of all sorts, perfo- 
rating, tab, label, and index cutting, round cornering, embossing and 
hollow die work of every sort, of all sizes up to 17x 25 inches, or 
regularly for a perforating edge of 28 inches. There is no interest 
account on idle equipment or floor space. All these things available by 
means of attachments inset in the machine ard removable at will 
and instantly. Improved control for Die Cutting, removing all risk 
to work, dies or operator, by elimination of introduction of work 
under moving head. Catalogs and Prices on request. 


C.R. & W. A. NELSON, Inc. 


225 North Michigan Avenue CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Eastern Representative: Middle West Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York City 


Me aoe 
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cme aT 
Practical a Sa A Real Help 
ractica eee In Your Work 


WEALTH of 
A information on 


all branches of 
about the graphic arts is con- 


P INTING : tained in this volume. 
R a 2 $15 _ Illustrating and print- 

and the — POSTPAID ing by all processes is 
thoroughly ar.d comprehensively covered 


ALLIED in a practical but non-technical way. 
TRADES Advertising managers, printers, lithog- 


raphers, paper men, photographers, commer- 

cial artists, salesmen, instructors, students 

Send for this Catalogue today and all others interested in these subjects 
siemens will find this book invaluable. 


Commercial Engraving and Printing 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. Price, $15, postpaid 


632 SHERMAN STREET THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


ICAGO 
eats 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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| Fred’k H. Levey Co. 


Printing Inks 


& 


NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


ESTABLISHED 1874 

















Dragon Flexible Glue 


for Sheridan — Perfect Binders 
and Brush Work 





DRAGON FLEXIBLE GLUE STAYS FLEXIBLE 





Padding Composition — Make-Ready 
Paste — Mailer Gums and Pastes — 
Paste Powder — Matrix Paste, Etc., Etc. 


Let Us Send You Samples 


The General Adhesive Mfg. Co., Inc. 


474-478 Greenwich Street, New York 











JAMES WHITE PAPER CO, 








Trade-mark 
Registered U.S. Patent Office 


We carry in stock 132 items of BOOK and 1522 items 
of COVER Papers, and back them with good service. 





219 W. MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Easy Money for You 


Wiggins Peerless Book-Form Cards are Wiggins Cards bring orders for high- 
money makers. Once your customers see grade printing and they sell on sight. 


them they will use them exclusively. 
They’re always fre: os and white and detach Write today for samples and prices. 


from leather booklets with a smooth straight 
edge. No waste, as they never rub and get 
soiled. 


THE JOHN. B. WIGGINS CO. 
Engravers, Plate Printers, Die Embossers 
1101 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 705 Peoples Gas Bldg. 


EA A 





Victoria Presses 
are unequalled for 
Finest Halftone and 
Register Work. 


Imported from Germany. 


Inquiries Solicited. 


‘ S.. FRANK NOSSEL 
se — 38 Park Row, New York 














You can count on it. Tells what your men and 
presses are doing. Avoids loss of time and ma- 
terial. Speeds up production. 

Write for Bulletin No, 41, and learn what 

The Productimeter’’ can do for you. 





DURANT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(1254) 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MBOSSING COMPOUND 


Hardens quickly and makes a better, more 


durable counter die that stands up under long runs. PER 
For Hot or Cold Embossing, especially good with $ CAN 
the hot plate process. Let us send you a trial can. 


WALTER JOBSON, 647 W. HILL ST., LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Why Use Dinse-Page ~ 
ELECTROTYPES e 


BECAUSE they are the best electrotypes to be 
had. (Any user of electrotypes will tell you that.) 
BECAUSE they print better than inferior electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they require less make-ready than inferior 

electrotypes. 
BECAUSE they wear better than inferior electrotypes. 


For SUPERIOR electrotypes sve or wriie to 


Dinse, Page & Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago Tel. Harrison 7185 

















apica Strait’s PERFECTION Gauge Pin 


Quite similar to the ordinary gauge pin but 
~— == is held by an excellent gripping arrangement, 
<—_®»X» with nothing about it to injure packing or to 

interfere with making fine moves. 
$1.75 per doz.;lessthan one Sold by dealers everywhere, or the manufacturer 


doz., (0c per set; tongues A STRAIT, Overland, Mo. 


only, 25c per doz. 








Certificate Blanks 


Over Four Hundred Designs. To be completed by 
Printing or Lithographing. 
ALBERT B. KING & CO., Inc., Dept. I. P. 
MAKERS OF PRINTERS’ HELPS 
45 Warren Street, New York, N. Y. 
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Why “Pig” Metal? 


Monomer? 


Has eliminated the metal furnace successfully in large and small 
plants. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for free trial offer. 


Printers Manufacturing Company 
1604 8th Street, S. E., Minneapolis 











Small Makeready Savings Yield Big 
Returns in Sheet Production 


Two hours per form less makeready and two hours per form more 
sheet production show surprising results in a month’s time. 


Take a battery of five presses: Assume that forms average 15,000 
impressions; net hourly sheet production, no more than 800; average 
makeready by the old way, as low as six hours. Convert two of 
those six hours into sheet production and here is what happens: 
Instead of 38.5 forms the five presses will turn out 42 forms per 
month, or a gain of 52,500 impressions. 


Composing room and bindery will usually handle these extra forms 
without increased overhead. Wage hour expense is the only cost. 
There is also extra profit for handling more paper stock. Taken all 
around it means a nice profit. 


The Hacker Plate Gauge and Rectifier is doing more than this for a great many print- 
ers. It will show surprising results for any printer operating three or more presses 
on the average run of work. At the above conservative estimate it will return its 
cost in a very short time. 

Wouldn’t you like an estimate of how it would work out in your plant? Tell us the 
number of presses you operate, the character of work you do and the average length 
of runs. You will not be obligated by the information it will bring you. 


One Printer’s Experience 


“This is to certify that the cuts contained in the 
32-page form of the ........-ss:-.. catalogue, 
were underlaid with the aid of the Hacker Rectifier 
in one hour and twenty minutes. * * The 
actual makeready on this form was completed in 
three hours and forty-five minutes. 

“A similar form immediately following this on 
which the cuts were underlaid on the press by the 
pressman required a total time of nine hours for 
makeready.”’ Name and full text furnished on request. 


Hacker Manufactering Co., 320 So. Honore St., Chicago 
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Sharp 
Saws 
Speed 


Production 


Price 


$30.00 
F.O. B. 
Milwaukee 


PATENT PENDING 


The Minute Saw Filer 


Puts Pep Into Lazy Saws 


HIS simple, inexpensive machine sharpens trimmer saws 

comey ? in three minutes’ time and keeps them round and the teeth 

uniform in size. Files saws with or without trimmer holder. Uses a 
stock file. Pawlis easily adjusted to saws with different sized teeth. Simple 
adjustment sets saw to file and permits repeated sharpening. Safety Guard 
prevents accidents. Any one in your shop can easily sharpen your trimmer 
saw with the Minute Saw Filer. 


Order from your Supply House or direct from us. 
Illustrated Booklet explaining operation—FREE. 


A. F. GEISINGER MFG. COMPANY 


1033 Winnebago St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

















Patented Nov. 1, 1921 


This cut is one complete truck. Six trucks to a complete set. 


3-IN-ONE ALL-METAL INKING 
ROLLER TRUCKS 


For Chandler & Price Job Presses 
These trucks consist of three sizes of tires, Numbers 1, 2 
and 3. No.1 takes care of the shrinkage of the inking 
rollers, No. 2 runs normal, No. 3 takes care of the expan- 
sion and saves the time lost building up the press tracks 
with cardboard and avoids the inking rollers from being 
cut by rule work. They also run parallel over the track, 
which gives you an even inking distribution. 

Simple and Easy to Change Size 

Press down on the spring, push off tire, and slip on the required size. A 
complete set of six tires can be changed in thirty seconds without any 
mechanical operation. 
There are no mechanical parts to get out of order and no extra parts to buy. 
In order to save your expense on inking rollers, you must do away with 
the extra expense of your roller trucks. Once you buy a set of these trucks, 
which are made of Alemite metal, harder and stronger than cast iron, you 
have something that will stay with you. And your roller and truck troubles 
are over. These truckscan be used with any Vibrator or Miller Feeders. 


PRICE FOR COMPLETE SET OF SIX TRUCKS 
10 x 15, $5.00 12 x 18 or 14} x 22, $6.00 
Sold by Supply Houses or 


3-in-One Truck Company, Not Inc. 
68 Broadway North Chicago, Ill. 
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A Book for 


— by JOHN S. THOMPSON 


Author of — 


“History of Composing Machines” nl 
llor THE tino | 


“Correct Keyboard Fingering” 
and other works. 
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Operators and 
Machinists—I 


“The Mechanism of the Linotype 


First published in THE INLAND PRINTER under the title, ‘The CONTENTS: 

Machinist and the Operator,” and later in revised form as a text- bier; Spaceband Box; Line Delivery 
book, has become the standard reference work on the subject of Firs Elevator; Second Elevator Trans. 
the linotype machine. For a thorough understanding of slug- _ Distributor; Vise Automatic Stop: 
casting machines this book has no equal. The present (seventh) — MoidDisk; ‘Metal Pot; Automatic Gas 
edition embodies the late improvements in the linotype, and Trimming Knives; Tabular Matter; 
for this reason should be in the possession of every operator and Five; Models Two, Four, Six and 
machinist. Its practices and teachings have been thoroughly Fourteen; Models Nine, Twelve, Six- 
tested and found good. Order your copy today—it is insur- teen; Models Ten, Fifteen and K; 


434x7; substantially bound in flexible 


280 pages; illustrated ; handy pocket | 
binding; price, $2.50; postage 10c extra. 





33 





Keyboard and Magazine; The Assem- 





Slide; Friction Clutch; The Cams; 





fer; Second Elevator; Distributor Box; 





Pump Stop; Two-letter Attachments; 





Governor; How to Make Changes; The 





Oiling and Wiping; Models Three and 





Seven; Models Eight, Eleven and 





teen, Seventeen, Eighteen and Nine- 





Plans for Installing; Measurement of 











ance against costly 


pcan. TINNY PRINTER COMPANY Scie 


Over 10,000 in use. (Book Dept.) 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois Should Not Forget; List of Questions. 


Matter; Definitions of Mechanical 
Terms; Adjustments; Procedure for 



























Color and Its Distribution 
in Printing 
HOW TO ESTIMATE INK 


By E.C. ANDREWS 


This work is more than a book. It is a gauge to reduce 
waste and to determine qualities in color distribution and 
quantities in ink. To reduce waste is vital in this era of 
competition and high costs. 

The chapter headings below give one an idea of the 
thorough manner in which the subject is handled. 


Color and Its Distribution in Printing 


ConTENTs: Ideal Proportions of the Rectangle — The Selec- 
tion of Stock and Ink — Unusual Half-tone Colors— The Addi- 
tion of Decorative Colors — Examples of More Unusual Decorative 
Colors — Simple Analogy — Two Colors, One in Analogy with the 
Stock, the Other in Contrast — Harmony by Contrast — More 
Complex Analogies — Unusual Decorative Colors with Black — 
Treatment for Red Cover-stock — Harmony by Balanced Con- 
trast — End-sheet Treatment — Method of Conventionalizing Good 
Color Schemes for Future Use. (53 Color Plates.) 


How to Estimate Ink 


ConTENTS: How to measure the Square Inches in a Job — The 
Balance Used — Method of Determining Covering Capacity by 
Weighing — Percentage of Ink Required by Type-matter as Com- 
pared to Solids — Percentage of Ink Required by Mixed Display 
Type and Illustration as Compared to Solids — Percentage of Ink 
Required by a Half-tone as Compared to Solid — The Relation of 
Covering Capacity to Fitting the Stock with the Ink — Covering 
Caparity of Ink on Four-color Work — The Percentage of Add 
for Waste — The Percentage of Add for a Full Color — Tables of 
Covering Capacities on Solids. 6% x 9%. Sixty pages of color 


examples. ¥ 
Price, $5.00. Postage, 15 Cents extra. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








EMBOSSING IS EASY 


If you use STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD 
Simple, economical, durable. 
Sheets, 54x94 inches. $1.25 a dozen, postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 SHERMAN STREET, CHICAGO 
















"THE HUMAN FIGURE’ 


By JoHN H. VANDERPOEL 


is the clearest exposition of figure drawing ever attempted. The construc- 
tion of every part of the human form is minutely described, and illustrated 
by 330 sketches and 54 full-page drawings. ‘‘ THE HUMAN FIGURE” 
is indispensable to the commercial artist, the student, or any one desiring 
a better knowledge of pictures than his untrained eye can afford. 


Price, $2.75; Postage, 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago 




















Linotype and Intertype 
Speed Book 


By H. J. PICKERT 


The ambitious operator who is trying to 
increase his speed will find the lessons and 
charts in this book of great assistance. 


Price, $1.00 postpaid. 


THE INLAND PRINTER 
Book Dept. 632 Sherman St., Chicago 
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page Cleveland Praises Boston 


yer 

A Boston No.1 7 Stitcher was installed recently by 
The Foreman-Bassett Company,Cleveland,Ohio, 
from whose cordial letter of commendation we are 

privileged to quote: 
‘+The girls we have operating it manage to 
as rae . get about 40,000 booklets off a day, which 
Sil eee | , we feel is very good. We are wondering 
Pamphlet 3 now how we ever vot along without such 


and 


Check . a stitcher, and we thank you for keeping 
Book Floor Le : 
ca A a after us and making us see the value of it»? 
33X24 4 - 
inches 





Good news like this is worth sharing. For 
more of it write to nearest Selling House of 


’ American Type Founders Co. 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


























SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GOUDY FAMILY 








- THE REDINGTON 


eaedsesml | Counts 
Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON CO. 


109 South Sangamon Street Chicago 














Ye Sign of Quality 
INKS 
EAGLE PRINTING INK CO. STAR MANIFOLD 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 

















—Not merely a “second sheet,” but an extra thin, extra 
strong linen paper of tissue weight, which makes possible 

"i many Carbon copies at one writing. Its unique surface 
A Concise Manu al o f picks up the carbon cleanly, without smudge or blur, 
resulting in neat, legible duplications. Star Manifold 


— Platen Presswork ——— peg to office efficiency. It is made in various 


A complete treatise covering all the essentials of the Write for Sample Book 
theory and practice of Platen Presswork. Thirty-two and Trade Price List. 
pages, packed with information that you can use every 
day. Contents: Bearers; Care of the Press; Distribu- C, H. DEXTER 
tion; Feeding; General Remarks; Impression; Ink; & SONS, Inc. 
Overlay; Rollers; Setting the Feed Gages; Special Star Tissue Mills 
Troubles; Tympan; Underlaying. Send a quarter today : L C 

for a copy. You'll get dollars’ worth of good from the Windsor Locks Conne 
pamphlet. Also ask for our latest catalogue of books. 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


Book Dept. 632 Sherman Street, Chicago, III. 
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LIST of MEMBERS 


Each has subscribed to 
and is maintaining the 
highest standards of 
practice in its editorial 
and advertising service. 


Advertising and Selling 
American Architect & 
Architectural Review 
American Blacksmith, 
Auto & Tractor Shop 
American Exporter 
American Funeral 
Director 
American Hatter 
American Machinist 
American Paint Journal 
American Paint & Oil 
Dealer 
American Printer 
American School Board 
Journal 
Architectural Record 
Automobile Dealer and 
Repairer 
Automobile Journal 
Automotive Industries 


Baker’s Helper 

Bakers Weekly 

Boiler Maker (The) 

Boot and Shoe 
Recorder 

Brick and Clay Record 

Building Age & The 
Builders Journal 

Buildings and Building 
Management 

Building Supply News 


Canadian Grocer 

Canadian Machinery & 
Manufacturing News 

Canadian Railway & 
Marine World 

Candy & Ice Cream 

Chemical & Metal- 
lurgical Engineering 

Clothier and Furnisher 

Coal Age 

Concrete 

Cotton 


Daily Metal Trade 
Domestic Engineering 
Dry Goods Economist 
Drygoodsman 

Dry Goods Reporter 


Electric Railway 
Journal 
Electrical 
Merchandising 
Electrical Record 
Electrical World 
Embalmers’ Monthly 
Engineering and 
Mining Journal-Press 
Engineering News- 
Record 


Factory 

Farm Implement News 

Fire and Water 
Engineering 

Foundry (The) 

Furniture Manufacturer 
and Artisan 


Garment Weekly (The) 

Gas Age-Record 

Good Furniture Maga- 
zine 

Grand Rapids Furniture 

Record 





BUYING 


as affected by 


SELLING 


T IS to your interest to know that goods 

are well sold, as well as well made. You 
have to pay the cost of selling just as you 
have to pay for the cost of manufacturing. 
Think it over. 


And the cost of selling is no small item. 
In some cases it costs more to sell goods than 
to make them. The seller who clings to an- 
tiquated, expensive methods of selling is no 
more entitled to your patronage than the one 
who runs an out-of-date factory, because you 
have to pay the additional costs in either case. 


If the waste is to be squeezed out of selling, 
the buyer cannot escape a share of the respon- 
sibility in bringing it about. 


This means recognizing the efforts of those 
sellers who have adopted modern, economical 
methods of selling, and one of these beyond 
any question is good advertising in good Busi- 
ness Papers. 


Advertising not only cuts the cost of sell- 
ing, but it increases production volume and 
lowers manufacturing costs. It standardizes 
quality, and is a guarantee of good faith. 


You are invited to consult us 
freely about Business Papers 
or Business Paper Advertising 











LIST of MEMBERS 


(continued ) 


Haberdasher (The) 

Hardware Age 

Hardware & Metal 

Heating and Ventilating 
Magazine 

Hide and Leather 

Hospital Management 

Hotel Monthly 

Hotel Review 


Illustrated Milliner 

Implement & Tractor 
Trade Journal 

Industrial Arts 
Magazine 

Industrial Engineer 

Inland Printer 

Iron Age 

Iron Trade Review 


Lumber 
Lumber World Review 


Manufacturers’ Record 

Marine Engineering & 
Shipping Age 

Marine Review 

Millinery Trade Review 

Mill Supplies 

Modern Hospital (The) 

Motor Age 

Motorcycle and 
Bicycle Illustrated 

Motor Truck 

Motor World 


National Builder 

National Cleaner & Dyer 

National Laundry 
Journal 

National Miller 

National Petroleum 
News 

Nautical Gazette 

Northwest Commercial 
Bulletin 


Oil News 
Oil Trade Journal 


Power 

Power Boating 

Power Plant 
Engineering 

Printers’ Ink 

Purchasing Agent 


Railway Age 
Railway Electrical 
Engineer 
Railway Engineering & 
Maintenance 
Railway Mechanical 
Engineer 
Railway Signal 
Engineer 
Retail Lumberman 
Rock Products 
Rubber Age 


Sanitary & Heating 
Engineering 

Shoe and Leather 
Reporter 

Shoe Retailer 

Southern Engineer 

Sporting Goods Dealer 


Tea and Coffee Trade 
Journal 
Textile World 


Welding Engineer 
Western Contractor 
Wood-Worker (The) 











HEADQUARTERS: 220 WEST 42nd STREET 


THE ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PAPERS, Inc. 


JESSE H. NEAL, Executive Secretary 







NEW YORK CITY 
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ANDERSON eirctran 


FOLDING MACHINES Remove Hardened Ink 


Are High Speed, Accurate and Exceptionally Well Built . 
from your Rollers, Fountains, 


Plates, Etc. 


SOLVINE H 


DOES IT without 
affecting the part 
being cleaned 


e 





Simple adjustments make it easy to change from an 8% x11” letter 


fold to the 25x38” three right angle (perforated) catalog fold and Put up in pint, quart, gallon and five 
all sizes between. 


gallon cans by 
A variety of short runs can be folded in the least possible time on 
the ANDERSON. On long runs it is not unusual to see 40,000 regis- 
tered on the automatic sheet counter for the day’s output. 


Equipped with guaranteed endless woven tapes CHARLES HELLMUTH, Inc. 
C. F. ANDERSON & CO. oe ne 


ities ut tnids 154 West 18th Street 536 South Clark Street 
uilders of High Grade Folding Machines and Bundling Presses | 
3225-31 CALUMET AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS = 
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"Globetypes’are machine etched halftones and electros from halftones by an exclusive process 
Nickelstee)"Globetypes’ are the supreme achievement in duplicating printing plates. 
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Berry Semi-Gravity Board Feeder 

















Patented Feb. 23, 1923 


— this machine full production 
of your press can be obtained. No 
re-piling or handling of stock. It lifts 
the ordinary platform with 4000 pounds 
of board, of any size or thickness, and 
delivers it to the feeder. 


No reason for missing one impression, 
as stock is kept constantly at feeder’s 


hand. Easily operated, strongly built 
and not complicated, and can be at- 
tached to any press. The machine is 
operated with a one H. P. motor and 
controlled by a foot pedal on feeder’s 
platform. One man can keep from 15 to 
20 presses supplied with stock. 


We also build a straight lift for paper. 


The following are firms in whose plant our feeder is operating successfully: 


Paper Containers Co... Battle Creek, Mich. 
Chicago Carton Co Chicago, III. 
Cooper Paper Box Co 
Brown & Bailey Co 
Morris Paper Mills 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Morris, Ill. 


U. S. Printing Co Cincinnati, Ohio 
Standard Paper Co. .Kalamazoo, Mich. 
Thames Paper Co Essex, England 
Menasha Paper Co.....Menasha, Wisc. 
Russell Box Co.........Chelsea, Mass, 


Installed on thirty days’ trial. 


BERRY “MACHINE COMPANY 


309 NORTH THIRD ST. 


SAINT LOUIS, U.S A. 
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THE A. B.C. 
An Aid to Advertisers 


Both Local and National 


HE Audit Bureau of Circulations is an Association 

of publishers, advertisers and advertising agencies 
who are co-operating to standardize and verify circu- 
lation data, and thus place the buying of space on a 
basis of ‘‘Known Value.”’ 


The Bureau was established in 1914 and now numbers 
among its members the majority of the leaders in the 
publishing and advertising fields of the United States 


and Canada. 


Twice a year the publisher makes a report to the Bureau 
showing total circulation and details of distribution by 
states, cities, towns, suburbs and rural districts; also 
subscription rates and facts about contests, premiums 
and club offers. Once a year these statements are 
audited by one of the Bureau’s experts. The publisher- 
members agree to permit examination by the Auditor 
of all records considered necessary by the Bureau. 


By means of the A. B. C. audit reports, which are 
issued on all member-publications, the advertiser can 
analyze the circulation of a publication and determine 
its value to him as an advertising medium. 


By patronizing A. B. C. publications, advertisers guard 
their own interests and also participate in this nation- 
wide movement to place advertising on a sound, busi- 
ness-like basis. 


THE INLAND PRINTER is a member of the 
A. B. C. and would be pleased to submit a copy 
of the latest circulation report 

































INVEST Your Advertising Dollars by Using A. B. C. Papers 
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You Need 
This Book 


It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 


rr eighty odd big 9x12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading — this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing — most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 

More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 


To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00, 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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ELECTROTYPING 


By C. S. PARTRIDGE 


THOROUGHLY practical treatise on 

the art of electrotyping and the vari- 

ous processes used. A full description of 

electrotypers’ tools and machinery is given 

with complete instructions. The reference 

list of terms, processes and apparatus is of 

great assistance in solving the numerous 
problems connected with electrotyping. 


CONTENTS: Historical Review—The Battery—The 
Dynamo — The Bath — Steel, Brass and Nickel 
Baths — Measuring Instruments — Preparation of 
Work — Molding — Building — Metalizing — The 
Conductors, Casting — Finishing — Trimming and 
Routing — Revising — Blocking — Dr. Albert’s 
Metal Molds — Reference List of Terms, Processes 
and Apparatus. 214 pages. Size 514x8. 


Price $2.00; postage 10 cents extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 

















LANDENBERGER’S 


Proportional Size Finder 


A rapid and accurate means of determining the 
proportional size of enlarged or reduced illustra- 
tions without calculation. Price $2, postpaid. 


For Sale By 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 


632 SHERMAN STREET CHICAGO, ILL. 








STEREOTYPING 


By C.S. PARTRIDGE 


PRACTICAL instruction and 

reference book for newspaper 
and job printing plants. The con- 
cise descriptive text accompanied 
with copious illustrations makes this 
book valuable to stereotypers and 
everyone interested in the graphic 
arts. 

The appendix will be found especi- 
ally valuable. It contains in con- 
cise form useful information gained 
from the practical experience of 
the author. A complete index 
makes it easy to find information 
on any point described in the book. 


Price $2.00; postage 10c extra 


THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 Sherman Street 
CHICAGO 
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Established 1844 





HICKOK No. 3 DISC PAPER RULING MACHINE 


This machine was designed for the Tablet Manufacturer. It 
draws the paper from the roll or web, perforates, rules on 
both sides at one operation, cuts same into desired lengths, 
counts and is received into the lay-boy. On account of its 
simplicity and production, it is extremely popular. It is also 
made so that two rolls or webs can be ruled at the same time 
on both sides of the paper. 


THE W. O. HICKOK MFG. CC. 


Harrisburg, Pa., U.S. A. 
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Save Time on Make-Ready 
CROMWELL 


Special Prepared 


TYMPAN PAPER 


GIVES CLEAR, SHARP 
IMPRESSIONS 


DON’T OIL IT—IT’S MOISTURE PROOF 
IT WON’T OFFSET—IT WON’T SWELL 
IT’S A TRUE CALIPER SHEET 


IT’S EXCELLENT FOR LONG RUNS AND STILL 
BETTER FOR SHORTER RUNS 
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PROTECTING 
YOUR INVESTMENT 


(m= LINOTYPE) 


Leadership. Every development of the slug composing machine from 
the first idea of the circulating matrix to the present quick-change, 
multiple-magazine text and display machine has been a Linotype 
achievement. The Linotype Company maintains organized depart- 
ments that do nothing else except work ahead to keep the Linotype user 
in the front of the printing business. 

















Performance. Linotypes are in active operation today after more than 
a quarter-century’s steady use. Many are in use in remote places. Lino- 
. type resources have been invested without stint in factories and equip- 
ment to care for the needs of the printing business for years to come. 








Service. The more than 45,000 Linotypes throughout the world are 
supplied through Linotype sales and supply organizations that serve 
four-fifths of the world’s printers and publishers. 







MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Composed entirely on the Linotype in the Scotch Series. The Border is No. 1654. 


